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PUBLISHER'S  PREFACE. 


At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  we  would  have 
thought  that  the  foul  tongue  of  religious  calumny  had 
sunk  into  the  bosom  of  eternal  night,  there  would 
have  been  no  further  necessity  for  the  appearance  of 
this  work,  than  barely  to  record  its  existence.  But 
the  misrepresentation  which  daily  emanates  from  the 
pulpit  and  the  press,  for  the  express  purpose  of  stigma- 
tizing an  innocent  and  unoffending  body  of  men,  ren- 
ders it  indispensably  necessary  that  we  should  wield  the 
latter  weapon  in  our  own  defence.  It  is  neither  usual 
nor  consonant  with  the  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion, 
for  its  ministers  to  occupy  their  time,  or  the  patience 
of  their  hearers,  in  declaiming  against  the  vices  or 
virtues  of  persons  holding  tenets  opposite  to  their 
own  ;  but  when  Protestants  think  proper  to  misrepre- 
sent the  wfwle  body  of  our  religious  community,  the 
laity  have  an  undoubted  right  to  retort  those  assertions 
in  the  best  possible  manner.  In  this  case,  so  far  as 
we  abide  by  truth,  the  justice  of  our  cause  will  render 
abortive  the  wily  machinations  of  our  enemies. 

"  Thrice  is  he  armed  whose  cause  is  just. 
And  he  but  naked,  though  wrapt  up  in  steel, 
Wlaose  conscience  with  injustice  is  polluted." 

With  this  view,  we  cannot  permit  the  present  op- 
portunity to  escape,  without  noticing  some  of  the  many 
falsehoods  which  have  been  charged  upon  Catholics. 
Not  that  we  wish  to  enter  the  lists  of  controversy,  or 
to  give  offence  to  any  particular  body  of  men ;  but 
merely  to  notice  some  of  the  many  palpable  errors 
which  sectarians  have  endeavored  to  inculcate  into 
the  minds  of  their  deluded  proselytes. — Previous  to 
entering  into  the  particulars  of  these  calumnies,  and 
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for  the  further  illustration  of  the  facts  contained  in  the 
following  pages,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  give  a 
short  sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  pretended  reformation, 
and  the  most  conspicuous  sects  whicH  emanated  from 
that  event :  thereby  rendering  the  uninformed  reader 
more  conversant  with  the  circumstances  of  those 
times. 

About  the  year  1517,  pope  Leo  X.  formed  the  design 
of  rebuilding  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome,  which 
had  suffered  much  from  the  corroding  hand  of  time  dur- 
ing the  preceding  twelve  hundred  years.  Finding  the 
money  in  the  treasury  inadequate  to  the  completion 
of  so  extensive  an  undertaking,  his  holiness  solicited 
the  eleemosynary  aid  of  the  faithful ;  and  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  object,  he  annexed  the  gratuitous  grant 
of  an  indulgence  to  their  religious  contributions.  In 
Germany,  on  similar  occasions,  it  had  been  usual  for 
the  Austin  friars  to  publish  these  instruments  from 
the  pulpit.  At  this  time,  however,  the  Dominicans 
were  appointed  to  this  office.  The  former,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  preference  given  to  the  latter,  thought 
the  dignity  of  their  order  considerably  diminished,  and 
the  most  popular  preachers  among  the  Austin  friars 
held  forth  warmly  against  the  insult  which  they 
imagined  had  been  offered  to  them.  The  most  for- 
ward person  in  these  proceedings  was  the  celebrated 
Martin  Luther,  a  man  of  a  most  warm  and  fiery  tem- 
per, fond  of  novelty,  and  enjoyed  great  delight  in  read- 
ing and  adopting  the  errors  of  John  Huss.  His  ora- 
tions were  full  of  invectives  against  the  whole  order 
of  the  Dominicans,  whom  he  charged  with  the  most 
disgraceful  crimes.  Whether  they  were  guilty  of 
these  excesses  or  not,  his  turbulent  spirit  would  not 
suffer  him  to  remain  idle  ;  and  his  natural  propensity 
for  innovation,  no  doubt,  determined  him  to  proceed 
in  the  work  of  reform.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  the 
university  of  Wittemberg,  and  Philip  of  Hesse  (the 
latter  of  whom  he  allowed  the  privilege  of  having 
two  wives  at  a  time),  openly  espoused  his  cause.  En- 
couraged by  these  persons,  he  not  only  preached 
agrinst  the  Dominicans,  but  actually  called  into  ques- 
tion the  pope's  ecclesiastical  authority. 
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Upon  these  proceedings  becoming  known  in  the 
several  states  of  Europe,  numbers  of  the  faithful  were 
alarmed ;  and  several  treatises  were  written  against 
this  daring  innovator.  In  this  number  was  our  Henry 
VIII.  who,  in  order  to  stop  the  further  progress  of  his 
pernicious  doctrines,  wrote  a  Latin  treatise  against 
Luther's  principles;  and  pope  Leo,  as  a  reward  for  his 
service,  conferred  on  the  king  the  title  of  the  Defender 
of  the  Faith.*  Henry,  however,  was  not  always 
actuated  with  the  same  zeal  for  the  faith  :  and  the 
events  we  are  now  proceeding  to  relate,  we  conceive 
were  the  master-key  which  led  to  the  so  much  boasted 
of  reformation,  and  not  the  scruples  of  Henry's  tender 
conscience,  as  asserted  by  Protestant  writers. 

It  is  stated  by  historians,  that  when  Henry  ascend- 
ed the  English  throne,  the  people  had  promised 
themselves  a  release  from  the  heavy  burdens  which 
had  been  placed  upon  them  during  the  preceding  reign, 
resulting  from  the  avaricious  disposition  of  his  father. 
They  were,  however,  deceived  in  the  good  opinion 
which  they  had  formed  of  the  liberality  of  the  young 
monarch  ;  for  this  principle  was  sometimes  carried  to 
such  a  degree  of  profusion,  and  so  ill  applied,  that  it 
ultimately  tended  to  the  oppression  of  his  subjects. 
He  was  fond  of  study,  a  friend  fo  learning,  and  pos- 
sessed all  the  polite  accomplishments  of  the  age.  To 
all  these  qualifications,  nature  had  given  him  a  most  en- 
gaging person  ;  and  his  subjects  were  so  prepossessed 
in  his  favor,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  that  the  vices 
of  vehemence,  ardor,  and  impatience,  to  which  he 
was  remarkably  addicted,  were  considered  as  the  faults 
of  youth,  that  time  would  eradicate ;  but  which,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  degenerated  into  tyranny 
and  cruelty.  His  first  queen  was  Catharine  of  Arra- 
gon,  Charles  the  Fifth's  aunt,  and  mother  of  the  prin- 
cess Mary,  who  afterwards  governed  the  kingdom. 
Henry,  being  enamored  of  Anna  Boleyn,  one  of  the 

*  The  work  was  entitled,  "  A  Treatise  upon  the  Seven  Sacra- 
ments," and  attracted  universal  notice  on  account  of  its  reputed 
author.  Henry  assumed  to  himself  the  whole  merit  of  this  elabo- 
rate work ;  though  Bishop  Fisher  is  generally  thought  to  have 
had  the  principal  hand  in  its  composition.    Ch.  Hist. 
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queen's  maids  of  honor,  and  not  being  able  to  obtain 
the  object  of  his  wish,  without  entering  into  the  bond 
of  matrimony  with  the  latter,  formed  the  design  of 
soliciting  the  pope  for  a  divorce  from  queen  Catharine. 
To  this  measure  he  had  been  advised  by  his  prime 
minister,  Wolsey,  a  keen,  penetrating,  and  subtle  char- 
acter, who  knew  well  how  to  humor  the  passions  of 
his  master.  It  appears  that  the  cardinal  was  actuated 
more  by  motives  of  revenge  than  the  real  welfare  of 
his  sovereign  5  for  on  the  death  of  pope  Adrian,  he 
aspired  to  the  pontifical  chair,  to  which,  it  is  said, 
Charles  the  Fifth  had  promised  him  his  assistance. 
Wolsey  finding  that  the  latter  never  intended  to  per- 
form his  engagement,  persuaded  Henry  to  break  off 
his  alliance  with  that  monarch,  and  recommended  to 
him  to  sue  for  a  divorce  from  the  holy  see :  thereby 
gratifying  his  own  revenge  on  the  emperor  through 
the  licentiousness  of  his  master.  The  malicious  car- 
dinal represented  to  Henry  how  easily  the  matter  might 
be  accomplished,  and  undertook  to  manage  the  whole 
affair.  Wolsey  used  his  utmost  interest  to  obtain  the 
much-wished-for  instrument  from  Clement  VHI.,  who 
then  filled  St.  Peter's  chair ;  but  the  emperor  Charles 
interposed  so  effectually  with  that  pontiff,  iri  behalf  of 
queen  Catharine,  that  he  refused  to  annul  the  mar- 
riage. The  failure  of  Wolsey's  negotiations  was  the 
first  cause  of  Henry's  disgust  against  him.  The  ene- 
mies of  the  cardinal  availed  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  ruin  him.  Their  cause  succeeded ;  for  the 
king  soon  after  seized  upon  all  his  property,  and  im- 
peached him  of  high  treason.  These  circumstances 
were  too  severe  for  the  proud  and  ambitious  cardinal 
to  bear ;  he  died  at  Leicester  Abbey,  of  a  broken 
heart,  the  just  reward  of  his  diabolical  machinations. 

Henry,  with  the  advice  of  the  apostate  Craamer 
(whom  he  afterwards  created  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury), and  several  other  persons  that  had  been  brought 
over  to  the  king's  views,  having  made  use  of  various 
methods  for  the  attainment  of  his  object  from  the 
holy  see,  finding  the  pope  inflexible  in  the  former 
resolution,  threw  off  all  restraint,  depriving  his  holi- 
ness of  a  great  part  of  his  authority  in  England,  laid  a 
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heavy  fine  on  the  clergy,  and  endeavored  to  extort 
from  them  a  confession,  that  "  the  king  was  supreme 
head  of  the  church."  Having  thus  set  the  power  of 
the  pope  at  defiance,  he  privately  married  Anna  Bo- 
leyn.  His  new  queen  proving  pregnant,  he  caused 
the  obsequious  Cranmer  to  annul  his  marriage  with 
Catharine  of  Arragon ;  which  was  accordingly  done, 
Henry  ratifying  his  alliance  with  his  new  consort. 
Upon  information  of  these  proceedings  being  received 
at  Rome,  the  pope  cited  Henry  to  appear  before  him 
for  the  justification  of  his  conduct;  but  the  latter, 
treating  the  mandate  with  contempt,  and  passing 
several  decrees  operating  against  the  ecclesiastical  ju» 
risdiction  of  the  pope  in  England,  his  holiness  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
him. 

When  this  circumstance  was  made  known  to  Hen- 
ry, he  became  outrageous;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
pacifying  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  he  assembled  a 
parliament  in  1534,  who,  in  compliance  with  his  will, 
passed  several  laws  totally  destructive  of  the  authority 
of  his  holiness  in  England,  and  confirmed  his  recent 
acts  relating  to  his  first  queen  and  Anna  Boleyn. 
The  king's  supremacy,  likewise,  being  established  by 
parliament,  orders  were  given  out  for  all  bodies  of 
men  to  subscribe  to  the  instrument;  and  large  pecu- 
niary offers  were  made  to  those  inflexible  defenders  of 
the  faith,  sir  Thomas  More  and  bishop  Fisher,  to 
bring  them  over  to  the  king's  views,  but  without 
effect.  In  consequence  of  their  non-compliance,  these 
two  patrons  of  virtue  were  attainted  of  high  treason, 
and  suffered  death.  By  virtue  of  parliament,  Henry 
being  declared  "  Supreme  head  of  the  Church,"  and 
possessing  the  power  of  receiving  all  ecclesiastical 
dues,  "  to  visit  and  repress,  reform,  restrain,  or  amend 
all  errors,  heresies,  abuses,  and  enormities  which  fell 
under  any  spiritual  authority  or  jurisdiction,"  for  the 
purpose  of  replenishing  his  empty  coffers,  he  formed 
the  plan  of  ruining  the  whole  of  the  monastic  institu- 
tions in  the  country.  Persons  of  most  notorious 
character  were  empowered  to  visit  the  different 
monasteries;  and  on  their  report,  not  less  than  645 
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monasteries,  90  colleges,  2374  chantries  and  free 
chapels,  and  110  hospitals  were  suppressed;  which 
demolition  was  ratified  by  a  public  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  pretence  set  up  for  this  diabolical  act,  was 
the  disburthening  of  the  people  from  taxation ;  but 
ulterior  events  showed  the  real  views  of  the  sacrilegious 
monarch.  The  whole  annual  revenue  of  these  esta- 
blishments was  £161,000 ;  which  sum  was  divided 
among  Henry's  favorites.  "  Henry  stopt  not  here," 
says  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Christian  Church, 
"  passion  pushed  him  on  to  plunder  the  dead  as  well  as 
the  living.  The  rich  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury tempted  his  rapacious  hand :  the  cause  also  in 
which  that  holy  prelate  had  struggled,  furnished  him 
with  a  pretext  the  most  whimsical  for  pillaging  his 
tomb.  Near  four  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
martyr's  death  ;  his  memory  from  that  tinde,  had  been 
held  in  singular  veneration  through  the  whole  church. 
Henry  ordered  him  to  be  indicted  for  high  treason 
against  his  sovereign,  Henry  11. ;  a  mock  trial  was  set 
on  foot ;  the  saint  was  cited  to  appear,  judicially 
arraigned,  and  condemned  for  a  traitor.  His  bones 
were  dug  up,  burnt,  and  scattered  in  the  wind ;  the 
rich  donaries  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  that 
adorned  his  tomb,  were  carried  off  to  the  royal 
treasury." 

During  the  transaction  of  the  preceding  circum- 
stances. Protestantism  was  introduced  into  England, 
under  the  protection  of  Anna  Boleyn,  Cromwell, 
Cranmer,  and  others.  The  circumstance  of  the  king 
giving  orders  for  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  to  be 
printed,  gave  the  followers  of  the  new  religion  inex- 
pressible joy;  but  unfortunately  for  the  latter,  their 
patroness  being  charged  with  incontinency,  was  be- 
headed. The  absurdities  and  contradictions,  inserted 
in  these  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  have  been  ably 
commented  upon  by  the  author  of  the  following 
poem,  in  his  Errata,  &c.  Henry,  the  day  after  the 
execution  of  the  late  queen,  married  Jane  Seymour, 
mother  of  Edward  VI,  of  whom  she  died  in  childbed. 
Ann  of  Cleves  was  his  next  wife  :  on  the  first  sight  of 
whom,  he  took  such  a  disgust  to  her,  that  he  shortly 
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procured  a  divorce,  and  put  her  away.  Henry  then 
married  Catharine  Howard,  niece  to  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk :  her  he  accused  of  antinuptual  incontinency,  and 
caused  her  to  be  beheaded.  A  widow,  Catharine  Parr, 
was  his  next  consort ;  who  most  probably  would 
have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  cruelty,  on  the  score  of 
religion  (she  being  suspected  of  Lutheranism),  but 
death  put  a  period  to  his  despotic  career.  "  The  last 
eighteen  years  of  his  life,"  says  Mr.  Reeve,  "had  been 
one  continued  scene  of  rapine,  insult,  sacrilege,  blood- 
shed, and  oppression.  Under  the  tortures  of  a  guilty 
conscience,  and  a  rotten  constitution,  he  died  in  1546." 

"  Fame  but  from  death  a  villain's  name  can  save, 
As  justice  tears  his  body  from  the  grave." — Pope. 

The  number  of  persons  who  suffered  during  hte 
preceding  reign,  gives  us  a  horrid  idea  of  Henry's 
character.  Not  less  than  13  abbots  and  priors,  77 
monks  and  religious  persons,  the  countess  of  Salisbury, 
sir  Thomas  More,  bishop  Fisher,  his  tv/o  queens,  and 
numbers  of  the  laity,  suffered  for  denying  his  supre- 
macy, &c.  He  made  no  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  re- 
ligion, it  being  justly  observed  by  a  foreigner  then  in 
this  country,  "  that  those  who  were  against  the  pope 
were  burnt,  and  those  who  were  for  him  hanged." 

On  the  demise  of  Henry,  his  son  ascended  the  throne, 
under  the  title  of  Edward  VI.  The  latter  being  a 
minor,  the  king  had  named  sixteen  executors  in  his 
will,  to  whom  was  committed  the  government  of  the 
kingdom.  The  duke  of  Somerset,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  this  junto,  soon  contrived  to  have  the  sole 
power  vested  in  himself  He  was  privately  a  friend 
to  the  Reformation  ;  and  now  thai  his  will  was  despotic 
he  openly  avowed  his  principles.  With  the  advice  of 
Cranmer,  was  framed  a  new  liturgy,  private  masses 
abohshed,  and  several  other  acts  totally  subversive  of 
the  religion  which  had  existed  in  England  prior  to 
that  tmie.  "In  the  year  1549,"  says  a  Protestant 
historian,  "  England  was  one  continued  scene  of  con- 
fusion. The  war  still  continued  with  Scotland,  insur- 
rections had  broken  out  in  every  county,"  and  the 
councils  of  the  kingdom  were  divided  among  them- 
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selves.  During  this  reign  was  passed  an  act,  dispen- 
sing with  celibacy  in  the  clergy ;  and  Cranmer,  avail- 
ing himself  of  it,  brought  forward  his  wife!  the  niece 
of  Osiai^der,  an  atheist,  whom  he  had  married  when 
on  a  mission  in  Germany,  during  Henry's  reign. 

Edward  departed  this  life,  July  6,  1553,  when  North- 
umberland (who  had  succeeded  the  designing  Somer- 
set) immediately  published  the  will  of  the  late  king, 
granting  the  succession  in  favor  of  lady  Jane  Gray, 
Northumberland's  daughter-in-law.  To  this  measure 
Edward  had  been  advised  by  the  duke.  She  was  pro- 
claimed in  London ;  and  Ridley,  bishop  of  that  see, 
condescended  to  preach  at  Charing  Cross  in  defence  of 
the  succession.  On  the  approach,  however,  of  Mary 
towards  the  metropolis,  Jane  was  totally  deserted,  and 
the  right  of  the  former  to  the  crown  was  acknowledged 
with  universal  acclamations.  Northumberland,  find- 
ing his  schemes  frustrated,  by  a  sudden  tergiversation, 
became  one  of  Mary's  supporters.  But  this  mean 
artifice  would  not  answer  the  object  he  had  in  view,  as 
he  was  shortly  afterwards  beheaded  for  treachery. 

The  first  act  of  JNIary  after  her  coronation,  was  an 
endeavor  to  unite  the  jarring  principles  of  her  sub- 
jects. The  nation,  during  the  two  preceding  reigns, 
had  suffered  materially  from  intestine  divisions ;  and 
as  a  first  step  towards  reconciliation,  she  caused  a  re- 
peal of  all  the  statutes  enacted  against  Catholics,  and 
the  ancient  mode  of  worship  to  be  resumed.  Shortly 
afte^^^'^ards  a  reconciliation  took  place  between  the 
English  nation  and  the  holy  see.  Though  this  latter 
measure  was  better  calculated  to  produce  peace  to 
the  nation,  it  had  nevertheless  many  private  enemies. 
Several  hundreds  of  persons,  among  whom  were 
five  or  six  of  the  deposed  bishops,  and  some  of  the  re- 
formed clergy,  emigrated  to  several  parts  of  Europe. 
The  disputes  which  took  place  among  these  humble 
gentlemen,when  on  the  continent,  form  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  following  poem.  A  writer  on  the  subject, 
says :  "  From  Geneva  they  sent  forth  their  seditious 
publications  against  government,  and  caused  them  to  be 
dispersed  in  England.  The  tendency  of  these  libels  was 
to  kindle  rebellion,  in  addition  to  the  acts  of  treason  and 
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sedition  which  the  English  ministry  had  witnessed,  and 
patiently  dissembled  for  near  two  years." — Many  viru- 
lent remarks  have  been  made  by  writers,  relative  to  the 
conduct  of  Mary  towards  offenders,  during  her  reign ; 
most  of  whom,  according  to  the  pious  John  Fox,  were 
holy  martyrs.  But  the  fact  is  far  otherwise :  for  most 
of  those  who  suffered,  had  rendered  themselves  deserv- 
ing of  death  for  crimes  they  had  committed  against  the 
well-being  of  the  state.  Hooper,  Ridley,  Latimer, 
Farrar,  Cranmer,  and  others,  suffered  death  by  fire, 
which  was  no  novelty  at  that  period ;  the  same  method 
of  punishment  had  been  adopted  by  the  reformers. 
The  intolerant  Calvin  made  no  scruple  of  conscience 
in  burning  Michael  Serve tus :  and  from  the  general 
tenor  of  the  writings  of  the  first  reformers,  we  have  no 
doubt  (had  they  had  the  power)  but  they  would  have 
burnt  every  one  who  had  obstructed  the  dissemination 
of  their  heretical  doctrines.  With  regard  to  the  pri- 
vate character  of  Mary,  in  goodness  it  far  exceeded 
that  of  her  successor.  Many  parallels  have  been 
drawn  of  the  two  queens ;  and  we  are  sorry  that  our 
limits  will  not  admit  of  us  entering  into  them  at  length. 
However,  on  the  part  of  Mary,  we  shall  subjoin  some 
quotations  from  respectable  and  acknowledged  authori- 
ties. "  The  queen's  private  life,"  says  Mr.  Collier, 
(Ec.  Hist,  5, 2),  "  was  all  along  strict  and  unblemished. 
The  other  world  was  uppermost  with  her,  and  she 
valued  her  conscience  more  than  her  crown.  She  was 
not  of  a  vindictive,  implacable  spirit"  "  She  much 
endeavored,"  says  Mr.  Echard  (Hist  Eng),  "to  ex- 
piate and  restore  the  sacrileges  of  the  two  last  reigns. 
She  allowed  herself  few  of  those  diversions  belonging 
to  courts ;  was  of  a  strict  and  severe  life ;  and  constant 
at  her  devotions."  "  She  hated  to  equivocate  in  her 
own  religion,"  say%  Fuller  ( Ch.  Hist.,  1.  8),  "  and  al- 
ways was  what  she  was,  without  dissembling  her 
judgment  or  practice  for  fear  or  flattery." 

On  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  the  princess  EUzabeth, 
of  pious  memory !  succeeded  to  the  English  throne.  It 
has  been  asserted  by  some  writers,  that  Elizabeth's 
sole  motive  for  the  re-introduction  of  Protestantism, 
originated  in  her  own  fears  with  regard  to  her  legiti- 
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macy.  By  others,  that  her  right  to  the  crown  rested 
not  on  her  legitimacy,  but  upon  the  order  of  succession 
as  settled  by  her  father's  will.  But  we  are  rather  in- 
clined to  believe  the  former  statement.  The  circum- 
stance of  Henry  being  both  the  father  and  husband  of 
the  mother  of  Elizabeth,  might  give  the  latter  some 
degree  of  uneasiness  respecting  the  validity  of  her 
claim  to  the  crown.  She  well  knew  that  her  mother's 
marriage  with  the  king  of  England  had  never  been 
acknowledged  by  the  see  of  Rome,  and  consequently, 
that  she  could  not  belong  to  her  communion.  Her 
own  policy,  therefore,  dictated  to  her  the  necessity  of 
a  new  ecclesiastical  establishment;  therefore,  with 
the  advice  of  Cecil,  her  secretary,  she  determined  to 
make  "  a  thorough  change  in  religion."  Preparatory  to 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  she  ordered  the  Creed,  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Litany, 
and  the  Gospels  to  be  read  in  E  nglish ;  forbade  the 
elevation  of  the  host  at  mass  ;  and  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, prohibiting  the  preaching  of  Catholic  doctrine. 
She  also  invited  over  to  this  country  those  persons 
who  had  emigrated  to  Germany  in  the  preceding 
reign.  When  arrived  in  England,  the  novel  doctrines 
which  they  had  inculcated  whilst  on  the  continent, 
rendered  them  so  opposite  in  sentiment  to  one  another, 
that  their  sermons  were  loaded  with  nothing  but  the 
most  furious  invectives.  These  religious  disputes 
were  carried  to  such  a  height,  that  the  queen,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  peace  of  the  metropolis,  was 
under  the  necessity  of  forbidding  all  preaching,  except 
by  special  license.  The  parliament  assembled  early 
in  1559,  when  all  the  statutes  which  had  been  enacted 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  catholic  rehgion  were  re- 
pealed; and,  shortly  after,  an  act  of  uniformity  was 
passed.  In  the  same  session,  the  parliament  conferred 
on  the  queen  the  ludicrous  title  of  Supreme  head  of  the 
Church!  Several  severe  penal  statutes  were  also 
enacted  by  Elizabeth  ;  and,  in  a  word,  she  used  every 
exertion  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
The  number  of  persons,  also,  who  suffered  death  on 
the  score  of  their  religion,  as  recorded  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Missionary  Priests :   the  diabolical  ma- 
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chinations  used  by  her  for  the  murder  of  the  lamented 
and  pious  queen  of  Scots ;  her  amours  with  her  favorite 
Essex  ;  and  the  dreadful  state  of  her  mind  previous  to 
her  death — lead  us  into  an  utter  detestation  for  the 
character  of  the  woman  that  has  been  trumped  up  to 
her  posterity  as  the  glory  of  the  age  in  which  she 
lived. 

Tis  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great. — Pope. 

The  succeeding  monarch,  James  I.,  was  son  to  the 
unfortunate  queen  of  Scots,  and  great-grandson  of 
Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  At  the 
period  of  EUzabeth's  death,  he  was  king  of  Scotland, 
under  the  title  of  James  VI.  He  was  the  first  monarch 
that  assumed  the  name  of  king  of  Great  Britain. 
James  had  been  baptized  in  the  religion  of  his  mother, 
but  had  been  educated  among  the  Puritanic  party. 
It  is  said,  that  he  had  held  favorable  sentiments  to- 
wards his  Catholic  subjects ;  but  the  designing  policy 
of  secretary  Cecil,  in  conjunction  with  the  Puritans, 
thwarted  any  good  intentions  he  might  have  had  to- 
wards his  much  oppressed  subjects  of  that  communion. 
He  is  allowed  by  many  persons  to  have  been  an 
elegant  scholar,  and  to  have  exercised  his  talents  as  a 
public  writer  with  no  small  degree  of  ability ;  but 
when  we  reflect  upon  his  descending  so  low  as  to  ad- 
vocate a  belief  in  witches  and  apparitions,  it  must 
lead  us  into  the  conclusion,  that  his  mind  must  not 
have  received  much  refinement  from  his  knowledge  of 
literature.  Neither  does  the  commentary  that  he 
wrote  on  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
prove  the  pope  to  be  Antichrist,  argue  anything  in 
favor  of  the  soundness  of  his  reason,  or  his  talents  as 
a  writer.  It  was  in  this  sapient  monarch's  reign,  that 
the  notorious  Cecil  contrived  the  conspiracy  de- 
nominated the  gtmpowder  plot ;  a  circumstance  which 
had  no  other  foundation,  but  in  the  diabolical  intentions 
of  the  secretary  on  the  Catholic  character.  Many  an 
hour  have  the  congregations  of  the  established  churches 
been  necessitated  to  listen  to  their  over-loyal  minis- 
ters' descriptions  of  the  ten -horned  beast,  and  the 
scarlet  whore  of  Babylon,  on  the  annual  return  of  this 
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pioua  festival.  But  the  good  sense  and  enlightened 
manners  of  Protestants  of  the  present  century,  have 
nearly  exploded  the  ludicrous  celebration  of  the  fifth 
day  of  November! — Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  us  en- 
tering into  a  further  detail  of  this  and  other  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  following  cantos  ;  but  we 
once  for  all,  refer  the  reader  to  the  notes  upon  the 
work  itself,  wherein  are  supported  the  assertions  of  the 
author  relating  to  James'  translation  of  the  Bible,  the 
popish  plot,  riots  in  Scotland,  execution  of  Charles  I, 
and  bishop  Laud,  R  ehouse  plot,  &c.  &c. — Having 
brought  to  a  conclusion  our  epitome  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  reformation  ;  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
notice  the  consequences  resulting  from  that  event. 

The  two  principal  sects  which  emanated  from  the 
reformation,  were  Protestantism  and  Calvinism  ;  and 
subsequent  to  that  event,  innumerable  ones  have 
branched  from  them.  To  enter  into  a  detail  of  their 
respective  tenets  would  be  an  endless  task,  and  in  some 
measure  foreign  to  our  purpose.  It  is  not  our  province 
to  descant  on  the  spirituality  of  their  doctrines^that 
we  leave  to  our  pastoral  guides ;  but  so  far  as  regards 
our  character  as  a  religious  community,  we  judge  our- 
selves bound  to  defend  it  against  the  calumnies  of 
others.  When  the  reformed  religion  got  footing  in 
England,  under  the  fostering  hand  of  Elizabeth,  the 
most  severe  penal  laws  were  enacted  against  Catho- 
lics, and  every  art  practised  to  stigmatize  and  brand 
them  with  infamy.  From  the  pulpit  calumny  was 
coupled  with  the  moral  instruction  of  the  people  ;  and 
this  method  of  exhortation  became  so  habitual  to  the 
reformed  clergy,  that  their  orations  ultimately  pro- 
duced in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  total  abhorrence  to 
an)^thing  which  savoured  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
This  line  of  conduct  of  the  English  reformers,  save  the 
sanction  of  the  state,  was  necessary  to  the  establish- 
ment of  their  pretended  notions  ;  as  they  had  nothing 
to  recommend  their  doctrines  but  the  authority  of 
popes  Luther  and  Calvin,  the  former,  as  he  ac- 
knowledges, deriving  his  missionary  credentials  from 
Satan.  Attempts  have  been  lately  made  by  persons  to 
delineate  the  doctrines  of  Catholics  in  opposition  to 
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the  aspersions  thrown  upon  them  by  sectarians.     But 
it  is  not  any  way  necessary.     All  persons,  the  least 
acquainted  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  re- 
ligion, know  that  they  were  planted  on  earth  by  the 
apostles,  and  consequently,  must  be  of  divine  origin; 
that  they  have  been  handed  down  without  interruption 
or  adulteration  to  posterity ;  and  that  they  will  flourish 
till  time  shall  revolve  no  more.     But  let  them  inform 
the  Protestant  that  he  is  wrong,  when  he  charges  the 
crimes  of  idolatry,  disloyalty,  and  massacre,  on  his 
fellow  Christians  of  the   Catholic  communion.     The 
charge  of  idolatry  is  very  ill  applied ;   he   utterly  de- 
tests it,  as  the  whole  of  his  prayer  books  evince.     That 
of  disloyalty  is  equally  absurd  ;  and  we  challenge  the 
whole  body  of  Protestants  to  adduce  a  single  instance, 
wherein  a  Catholic  betrayed  a  trust  reposed  in  him  by 
his  sovereign.     History  furnishes  many  instances  of 
the  firm  and  unshaken  loyalty  of  Catholics.    During 
the  troubles  in  Charles'  reign,  when  that  monarch's 
son  was  under  the  necessity  of  fleeing  from  his  un- 
natural foes,  he   was  principally  supported  by  his 
Catholic  subjects.     Those  persons  forming  the  Irish 
brigade,  in  France,  gave  every  proof  of  their  loyalty  to 
the  monarch  under  whom  the  severity  of  the  laws  of 
their  own  country  had  obliged  them  to  serve.     The 
annals   of  Spanish,   Italian,    French,    Austrian,    and 
Russian  military  history  are  illustrated  with  the  names 
of  many  British  heroes,  whose  countjy  has  been  de- 
prived of  their  services  from  the  severe  and  uncharita- 
ble penal  laws  enacted  against  persons  holding  the 
Catholic  faith.     How,  we  ask,  did  the  88th  regiment, 
composed  of  Irish  Catholics,  behave  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
in  that  unfortunate  expedition  ?     How  did  that  regi- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  other  Irish  ones,  behave  at 
Corunna,      Vimiera,     Ciudad     Rodrigo,     Salamanca, 
Vittoria,  and  at  the  ever-memorable  battle  of  Waterloo  ? 
Did  they,  in  these  instances,  exhibit  any  degree  of  con- 
duct that  could  constitute  the  charge  of  disloyalty  ? 
No  ;  they  showed  that  they  were  faithful  to  their  alle- 
giance, brave  in  the  field,  carrying  terror  and  dismay 
into  the  ranks  of  their  enemies,   and,  by  the  effusion 
of  their  blood,  added  laurels  to  the  brow  of  the  illus- 
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trious  Wellington  !  "  When  England  was  surrounded 
by  a  warring  world,"  says  the  Rev.  A,  O'Leary,  in  his 
Defence,  "  and  one  of  her  strongest  limbs  torn  from 
her  body,  by  the  loss  of  America ;  her  fleets  pursued 
by  a  victorious  enemy,  displaying  their  flag  on  her 
coasts,  and  Ireland  destitute  of  any  assistance  but  the 
loyalty  and  courage  of  her  sons,  who  forgot  their  un- 
happy and  fatal  prejudices  in  the  common  danger;  did 
the  Irish  Catholics  stand  by  as  neutral  spectators  in 
expectation  of  the  event?  Did  not  they  flock  to  the 
standard  of  their  Protestant  neighbors,  and  march  at 
the  signal,  either  to  defend  their  common  country,  or 
to  mingle  their  blood  in  the  same  trenches  with  their 
fellow  subjects  1  Are  those  then  the  men  whose 
loyalty  should  be  suspected,  and  characters  traduced "?" 
If  Protestants  were  to  divest  themselves  of  the  pre- 
judices which  they  have  imbibed  against  the  Catliolic, 
they  would  find  him  a  different  character  to  what  he 
is  represented ;  they  would  perceive  that  he  was 
neither  an  idolator  nor  a  murderer,  but  possessed  of  the 
moral  and  social  virtues  in  as  great  a  degree  as  them- 
selves. If  instances  are  adduced  of  wretches  com- 
mitting horrid  acts  against  the  well-being  of  society, 
and  these  persons  known  to  profess  the  Catholic  faith, 
it  is  not  to  be  inferred  thence,  that  the  whole  of  that 
community  are  assassins  and  robbers.  But  the  rooted 
prejudices  of  the  lower  order  of  the  Protestants,  assist- 
ed by  Fox's  lying  Book  of  Martyrs,  have  rendered  them 
so  stubborn  in  their  own  opinions,  that  no  argument 
can  convince  them  to  the  contrary.  On  the  commis- 
sion of  any  horrid  crime,  and  the  religious  tenets  of  the 
person  perpetrating  it  being  brought  into  question,  he 
is  without  hesitation  set  down  as  an  Irishman  and  a 
Roman  Catholic,  being  synonymous  terms  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  ignorant  Protestant.  This  was  the 
case  on  the  apprehension  of  ihe  murderer  of  the 
Williamsons'  and  the  Mars',  when  afterwards  it  was 
ascertained  that  he  was  a  Protestant,  and  likewise  a 
native  of  Essex.  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, noticed  these  aspersions  with  a  becoming  dig- 
nity, severely  reprobating  the  conduct  of  persons  in 
giving  publicity  to  those  "  good  sound  Protestant  lies." 
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The  most  prominent  of  the  existing  sects,  and  who 
have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  render  themselves 
conspicuous,  are  those  denominated  Methodists,  with 
the  pious ,  the  lowly ^  the  meek,  and  unoffending  John 
Wesley,  their  founder :  the  author  of  the  little  society 
in  Fetter-lane.  The  spirit  of  lying  and  hypocrisy, 
which  this  little  gentleman  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree,  seems  to  have  lost  nothing  in  the  disposition 
of  his  followers  ;  indeed,  they  seem  to  have  improved 
on  his  principle,  if  we  take  a  review  of  the  many 
"  imminent  dangers,  hair-breadth  escapes,"  and  miracles 
undergone  and  wrought  by  his  apostles,  as  recorded  in 
that  impartial  oracle,  the  Methodist  Magazine.  The 
followers  of  Mr.  Wesley,  as  if  not  satisfied  with  t\\e 
heavy  restrictions  which  the  Catholics  have  labored 
under,  for  crimes  attributed  to  their  ancestors,  avail 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  vilify  their  charac- 
ter. Every  art  has  been  practised  by  them  to  render 
Catholicity  odious  to  their  followers  ;  idolators,  ac- 
cursed race,  men  of  no  principle,  were  epithets  not  un- 
common to  the  primitive  Methodists,  in  controversial 
arguments  against  Catholics.  A  tinker,  cobbler,  or 
weaver,  inspired  with  a  holy  zeal  for  the  faith  of  John 
Wesley,  would  rise  from  his  stall  or  loom,  assisted  by 
Fox's  Martyrs,  the  French  Convert,  or  Burkitt  on  the 
New  Testament,  and  rant  away  against  the  damnable 
doctrine  called  popery !  But  John  Wesley  seems  to 
have  held  no  very  great  opinion  of  the  talents  of  his 
preachers  or  auditors,  on  a  subject  of  this  nature,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  his  work,  entitled,  "  A 
Word  to  a  Protestant,"  in  which  he  makes  the  follow- 
ing interrogations :  "  Don't  you  call  yourself  a  Pro- 
testant 1  Why  so  ?  Do  you  know  what  the  word 
means  1  What  is  a  Protestant  ?  I  suppose  you  mean 
one  that  is  not  a  papist  ?  If  you  don't  know,  say  so. 
Acknowledge  you  cannot  tell.  Is  not  this  the  case  1 
You  call  yourself  a  Protestant ;  but  you  do  not  know 
what  a  Protestant  is.  You  talk  against  papists  ;  and 
yet  neither  do  you  know  what  a  papist  is.  Why  do 
you  use  words  when  you  do  not  understand  ?"  What 
a  pity  that  the  humble  John  Wesley  did  not  take  this 
advice  himself;  if  that  were  the  case,  he  might  have 
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paved  himself  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  in  forging  errors 
against  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Intolerance  is  an  engine,  in  addition  to  his  calumnies, 
which  Mr.  Wesley  has  exerted  against  the  Catholics 
of  Britain  ;  and  even  carried  this  pernicious  principle 
to  such  a  height,  as  to  recommend  the  total  extermi- 
nation of  them.  What  can  more  evince  the  spirit  of 
persecution,  than  the  infamous  letter  that  he  published 
a  short  time  prior  to  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots,  in 
17S0  1  In  this  mild  epistle,  he  says  :  "  I  insist  that  no 
government,  not  Roman  Catholic,  ought  to  tolerate 
men  of  the  Romish  persuasion.  They  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated  by  any  government,  Protestant,  Mahometan, 
o;-  Pagan."  One  of  his  disciples  has  lately  made  him- 
self very  conspicuous  in  defending  this  assertion  of  his 
late  master ;  but  the  fact  is  too  self-evident  to  admit 
of  evasion.  Luther,  during  the  pretended  reformation, 
made  use  of  similar  language.  "  If  we  despatch  thieves 
by  the  gallows,"  says  this  demon,  "  highwaymen  by 
the  sword,  heretics  by  fire ;  why  do  we  not  rather 
attack,  with  all  kinds  of  arms,  these  masters  of  perdi- 
tion, these  cardinals,  these  popes,  and  all  this  sink  of 
the  Romish  Sodom  1  and  wash  our  hands  in  their  blood? 

Were  I  master  of  the  empire,  I  know  what  I 

would  do :  I  would  give  orders  to  have  all  those  wicked 
rascals  faggotted  up  together,  and  carried  to  Ostia. 
There  is  a  little  hole,  called  by  the  Latins,  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian Sea,  a  bath  of  wonderful  virtue  against  all  diseases 
of  his  papal,  holiness  and  his  cardinals.  Here  I  would 
gently  dip  them.  In  this  wholesome  bath  they  would 
be  cured  of  all  diseases  in  half  an  hours  time.  My 
word  for  it,  and  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  my  surety." 
Luther's  works,  tom.  1,  p.  195,  &c.  Very  pretty  lan- 
guage of  the  mild  and  humble  followers  of  the  Son  of 
God  !  They  that  carried  on  the  reformation  accused 
Catholics  of  corruption  and  vice ;  but  they  never  can 
charge  us  with  acts  like  the  above.  We  only  rejoice 
that  our  faith  is  more  sound  than  that  of  a  heretic  ; 
and  instead  of  hating  him  for  this  difference,  we  wish 
more  to  inculcate  the  precepts  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
as  delivered  to  his  apostles,  than  that  of  convincing 
him  by  fire  and  faggot,  these  articles  being  converted 
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to   their   proper    use — the  kitchen — as  the  learned 
Arthur  O'Leary  observed. 

The  recent  and  existing  disputes  which  have  taken 
place  among  the  Methodists,  bid  fair  to  undermine  the 
walls  of  Mr.  Wesley's  foundation.  It  is  extraordinary 
that  men,  professing  brotherly  love  and  union,  should 
quarrel  about  the  filthy  mammon  of  the  world.  But 
from  the  pamphlets  we  have  seen,  we  are  induced  to 
believe  something  unfair  is  taking  place.  It  seems 
that  the  senior  bishops  among  the  old  connexion,  arro- 
gate to  themselves  the  right  of  disposing  of  all  moneys 
collected,  contrary  to  the  will  of  their  proselytes. 
They  conceive  themselves  not  answerable  to  their 
congregations  for  any  sums  collected  for  their  pioue 
uses.  These  elders  having  the  majority  at  the  con- 
ferences, are  rendered  wholly  independent  of  their 
followers  :  whatever  business  they  wish  to  be  execut- 
ed, is  done  without  any  reference  to  their  fellow 
Methodists  ;  considering  themselves  infallible  in  their 
holy  Synod.  This  line  of  conduct  in  the  preachers  of 
the  old  connexion,  has  given  serious  offence  to  many 
of  their  disciples  ;  several  of  them  having  turned  back- 
sliders, and  openly  opposed  their  cause.  As  a  speci- 
men of  the  angry  zeal  of  one  of  their  renegadoes,  we 
shall  offer  the  following  extract  from  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled, "  Methodism  condemned,"  by  J.  Douglas,  lay- 
preacher  :  "  O  Methodists,  may  the  Loi-d  open  your 
eyes !  the  conference  are  your  absolute  masters ;  they 
have  the  sole  disposal  of  all  chapels  in  the  united 
kingdom;  ofcolleclions  everywhere  made;  and  through 
their  power  and  influence  they  make  all  arrangements 
in  the  societies.  Wonderful  and  incredible  as  it  may 
appear,  a  company  of  laymen,  taken  from  their  trades, 
and  frequently  from  extreme  poverty,  who  are 
cherished  and  fed  by  the  people  on  account  of  their 
supposed  simplicity,  piety,  and  zeal  to  do  good,  have 
combined  together  to  invade  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  by  trampling  on  the  laws  and  prerogatives  of  King 
Jesus,  assume  a  more  absolute  authority  than  ever  was 
attempted  by  any  arbitrary  priest  in  a  Protestant 
church."  The  disputes  which  frequently  take  place 
at  the  conferences,  certainly  place  the  Methodists  in  a 
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most  ludicrous  point  of  view.  Mr.  J.  Crowther,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Kilham,  both  of  whom  were 
preachers,  complains  in  bitter  terms  of  the  disorderly- 
manner  in  which  these  meetings  were  conducted. 
"  The  annual  sight,"  says  he,  "  of  six  or  seven  men 
getting  round  the  table  at  conference,  fighting  with 
each  other ;  talking  by  turns,  except  when  several  of 
them  talked  together ;  engrossing  all  the  speechifying, 
while  the  rest  sit  round  in  sullen,  stupid,  or  indignant 
silence  ;  the  devil  perching  in  the  front  of  the  gallery, 
while  love,  meekness,  and  wisdom,  together  with  our 
guardian  angels,  and  even  the  Holy  Ghost,  quit  the 
assembly;  and  the  confused  group  appears  to  the 
weeping  heavens  somewhat  like  the  assembly  in  a 
cockpit." 

It  has  been  a  primary  ©bject  of  the  Methodists  to  ex- 
cite in  the  minds  of  their  followers  a  belief  that  Catho- 
lics are  idolators  ;  and  that  no  more  respect  should  be 
paid  to  them,  than  to  the  Mahometan  or  Pagan.  The 
relative  honor  paid  to  the  Son  of  God,  by  bowing  at 
the  name  of  Jesus,  or  before  the  cross,  is  what  the 
Methodists  term  "  gross,  open,  and  palpable  idolatry, 
which  can  neither  be  denied  nor  excused."  *  But  when 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Wesley  think  proper  to  send  forth 
calumnies  of  this  nature,  they  ought  first  to  inquire 
into  the  motives  which  direct  our  intentions  in  this 
species  of  worship.  Any  of  our  prayer-books  will 
afford  them  that  information — they  would  there  per- 
ceive we  were  not  deserving  of  such  epithets. — At  a 
late  meeting  for  the  formation  of  a  missionary  society, 
a  learned  divine  of  the  Wesleyan  connection,  related  an 
anecdote  of  an  artilleryman,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
He  stated,  that  the  natives  of  the  latter  place  have  an 
idol,  which  they  call  Budda.  This  figure  they  gene- 
rally carved  upon  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  worship. 
The  British  soldier,  actuated  with  a  zeal  for  his  faith, 
sallied  forth  with  a  hatchet  in  his  hand  ;  and  wherever 
he  met  with  an  idol,  he  gratified  his  disposition  by 
chopping  off  its  nose  and  legs!  The  act  might  cer- 
tainly be  considered  meritorious,  but  the  crusade  was 
rather  of  a  curious  nature.  Had  this  enthusiastic  sol- 
dier imbibed  the  notions  of  some  of  his  teachers,  with 
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regard  to  the  gross,  open,  and  palpable  idolatry  of  per- 
sons professing  our  religion,  his  holy  zeal,  perhaps, 
would  have  carried  him  so  far  as  to  chop  off  the  legs 
and  arms  of  every  Catholic  he  met  vsrith. — However, 
before  we  leave  the  subject,  we  have  to  recommend  to 
the  leaders  of  the  Methodists  a  greater  attention  to  the 
morals  of  their  proselytes  ;  and  by  inculcating  the  pre- 
cepts of  Him  who  never  erred,  eradicate  from  their 
minds  the  pernicious  principle  of  calumny,  which  they 
have  exerted  against  a  body  of  unoffending  Christians 
— the  Catholics  of  Great  Britain. 


1 


THS 


LIFE  OF  MR.  WAED 


AUTHOR   OF   THE   FOLLOWIMG   POEM. 


Biography  is  generally  considered  as  the  most 
pleasing  study  of  mankind  ;  as  the  more  we  culti- 
vate our  knowledge  of  this  science,  the  greater  refine- 
ment is  produced  in  our  manners.  In  it  we  behold  a 
mirror,  which  reflects  unto  us  the  virtues  of  the  truly 
eminent,  and  the  vices  of  the  wicked ;  condensing  in 
its  focus,  the  luminous  rays  of  divinity,  learning  and 
heroism ;  and  collecting  the  scattered  and  opaque  ones 
of  the  vicious.  The  scanty  materials  afforded  to  the 
biographer,  in  a  compilation  of  the  life  of  the  author 
#f  the  following  poem,  render  the  task  somewhat  diffi- 
cult ;  but  such  information  as  he  is  able  to  collect 
from  known  and  acknowledged  authorities,  he  is  happy 
in  laying  before  his  readers 

Thomas  Ward  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer, 
and  was  born  at  Danby  Castle,  in  the  Moors  of  York- 
shire, on  the  13th  of  April,  1652.  The  early  part  of 
his  life  passed  away  undistinguished  from  that  of  ordi- 
nary children,  and  nothing  remarkable  of  him  is  known 
until  his  fourteenth  year,  when  he  was  at  Pickering 
School,  giving  the  first  indications  of  his  genius,  and 
excelling  his  brothers  in  his  taste  and  knowledge  of  the 
classics.  Here  he  was  initiated  in  the  first  principles  of 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy,  in  which  sciences 
he  became  a  great  proficient.  So  much  was  his  father 
pleased  with  his  eldest  son's  early  propensity  to  learn- 
ing, and  the  abilities  which  he  discovered,  that  he  de- 
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termined  to  rescue  him  from  the  obscurity  of  a  country 
life,  and  destined  him  for  one  of  the  learned  professions. 
Young  Ward  was  accordingly  offered  his  choice  to 
become  a  clergyman,  a  physician,  or  a  lawyer;  but 
with  a  mind  already  matured  by  study  and  thinking, 
he  hesitated — and  at  length  declined  his  father's  oiFers. 
In  the  practice  of  the  law,  he  observed  there  were  too 
many  temptations  to  dishonesty,  and  he  doubted  his 
firmness  to  resist  them.  The  profession  of  physic  was 
repugnant  to  the  delicacy  of  his  feelings ;  and,  as  a 
clergyman,  he  feared  that  he  might  contribute  more  to 
the  destruction  than  the  salvation  of  his  fellow-man. 
Thus,  perhaps,  a  too  fastidious  nicety  in  his  conscience 
and  ideas,  left  him  without  a  calling,  and  he  entered 
into  the  world  with  very  little  prospects  of  a  permanent 
subsistence. 

About  this  time  his  talents  and  acquirements  first 
began  to  introduce  him  into  notice,  and  he  accepted  an 
invitation  from  a  gentleman  of  fortune  to  live  with  him 
as  a  companion,  and  tutor  to  his  children.  In  this 
retreat  he  had  an  opportunity  of  following  the  particu- 
lar bias  of  his  mind,  and  accordingly  he  bent  himself 
with  incredible  application  to  the  study  of  controversy, 
then  the  rage  of  the  day.  Church  history,  the  ancient 
fathers,  the  Scriptures,  and  the  more  modern  Catholic 
controversies,  always  occupied  his  literary  hours  ;  but 
he  still  found  occasional  recreation  and  delight  in 
poetry  and  the  classics.  He  read  incessantly,  but  not 
with  tbe  frivolity  of  one  who  skims  the  surface,  and 
seeks  only  to  arm  himself  with  subtlety  and  sophism 
for  impertinent  disputation ;  he  read  to  enrich  his 
mind,  to  correct  his  understanding,  and  improve  his 
heart.  To  this  serious  disposition  and  habit  of  reflec- 
tion, must  be  attributed  the  change  in  his  religious 
sentiments,  which  immediately  took  place.  His  father 
and  all  his  family  were  Protestants,  and  he  himself 
was  educated  in  hostility  to  Catholic  opinions.  His 
liberal  and  penetrating  mind,  however,  disdained  to 
wear  the  trammels  of  prejudice,  and  he  even  shook  off 
the  authority  of  a  parent,  rather  than  remain  a  slave, 
contrary  to  conscience  and  conviction,  to  the  false 
principles  he  had  at  first  imbibed.     He  accordingly 
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embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  which,  together  with  his 
marrying  a  young  lady  of  the  same  persuasion,  so 
highly  incensed  his  father,  that  at  his  death,  which 
happened  soon  after,  he  bequeathed  all  he  possessed  to 
his  Protestant  wife  and  children.  This  disappointment 
and  blasting  of  his  hopes,  with  his  consequent  destitute 
situation,  it  might  be  expected  would  have  produced 
envy  and  irritation  on  his  part ;  but  his  was  no  ordinary 
mind,  and,  raising  himself  above  every  little  conside- 
ration of  self,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  charity,  he  directed 
his  whole  endeavors  to  the  conversion  of  his  mother 
and  family.  Providence  blessed  his  exertions,  and  he 
had  the  happiness  of  seeing  himself  united  to  them  in 
faith  as  well  as  in  affection.  His  own  good  life  did  not 
a  little  contribute  to  this  ;  for  his  change  of  religion  had 
an  influence  on  his  manners  in  general;  and  his  irre- 
proachable conduct,  and  sweetness  of  temper,  gave  him 
the  character  of  being  beloved  by  God  and  man.  To 
a  youth  of  uncertainty,  disquietude,  and  separation 
from  his  family,  succeeded  the  calm  of  domestic  peace, 
and  the  security  of  competence.  For  some  years  he 
remained  buried  and  contented  in  his  domestic  retire- 
ment; but  his  genius  opening  with  age,  and  expanding 
with  increase  of  knowledge,  began  to  be  restless,  and 
thirsted  for  universal  information.  Sated  with  books, 
he  wished  to  know  mankind ;  and,  with  this  intention, 
having,  with  much  entreaty,  obtained  his  mother's  and 
wife's  consent,  he  left  his  own  country,  and  passed 
over  to  France.  In  France  he  continued  for  some 
time,  learning  the  manners  and  language  of  the  people; 
thence  he  went  into  Italy  and  settled  himself  at  Rome. 
In  this  famous  city,  the  wreck  and  monument  of  an- 
cient greatness,  he  had  a  wide  range  to  gratify  his  taste, 
to  contemplate  the  fallen  and  mutilated  glories  of  the 
ancient  arts  ;  he  was  continually  in  the  churches,  the 
public  buildings,  and  public  libraries,  and  spent  a  great 
portion  of  his  rime  particularly  in  the  Vatican.  Here 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  best  docu- 
ments respecting  the  history  of  England,  from  which 
he  did  not  neglect  to  make  numerous  and  useful  quo- 
tations. Controversy  again  became  his  favorite  study, 
which  was  soon  interrupted  by  his  accepting  a  com- 
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mission  in  the  Pope's  guards,  in  which  he  'remained 
live  or  six  years,  during  which  time  he  served  in  the 
maritime  war  against  the  Turks.  His  military  career 
ended  with  the  war,  and  he  returned  to  England,  at 
the  pressing  solicitations  of  his  wife  and  relations,  in 
the  34th  year  of  his  age.  On  his  arrival,  he  was  patro- 
nized and  received  on  terms  of  friendship  by  Lords 
Derwentwater  and  Lumley,  Col.  Thomas  RadcliiF,  Mr. 
Thornton,  and  others,  to  whom  he  was  recommended 
by  his  learning,  his  wit,  and  a  suavity  of  manners  pecu- 
liarly his  own.  About  this  period  he  set  about  writing 
his  "  Errata  to  the  Protestant  Bible,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1688.  His  "  Monomachia,  or  Duel 
with  Dr.  Tillotson."  appeared  next,  but  anonymously; 
which  made  Dr.  Tillotson  observe,  that  it  must  have 
been  written  by  some  able  Jesuit,  not  imagining  so 
much  force  of  argument  and  ecclesiastical  research 
could  be  possessed  by  a  layman.  His  '•  Tree  of  Life," 
an  ingenious  device,  presenting  at  one  view  an  epitome 
of  church  history,  according  to  the  most  exact  chro- 
nology; his  "  Controversy  of  Ordinations  truly  stated;" 
his  "  Conference  with  Mr.  Richlew,  minister  of  Hex- 
ham ; "  his  "  Notes  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the 
Book  of  Homilies,"  all  followed  one  another  in  rapid 
succession;  and  soon  after  appeared  the  (Allowing  bur- 
lesque poem,  in  which  he  imitates  Butler  with  consi- 
derable success.  The  notes  to  this  poem,  collected  from 
the  most  approved  historians,  as  Stow,  Camden,  Speed, 
Baker,  Burnet,  Heyiin,  Clarendon,  &c.,  form  a  complete 
History  of  Ecclesiastical  affairs  in  England,  from 
Henry  the  Eighth's  time  to  the  end  of  Oates's  plot.* 

*  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Ward  had  it  in  agitation  to  continue  his 
poejn  down  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution  ;  and,  previous  to  his 
death,  had  commenced  another  Canto.  His  intentions,  likewise, 
were  to  review  and  polish  what  he  had  written,  to  add  some 
things,  and  blot  out  others.  Of  the  latter  description  was  the 
dialogue  between  Henry  VHI.  and  Uueen  Elizabeth.  The  author 
also,  out  of  too  much  modesty  and  deference  to  a  gentleman  well 
skilled  in  the  serious  part  of  poetry,  suflered  him  to  erase  and 
insert  what  words  he  thought  proper;  who  by  foisting  grave 
words  and  expressions  in  the  place  of  ludicrous  ones,  considerably 
diminished  the  gaiety  of  the  design.  P'or  instance,  he  had  such  a 
dread  of  the  word  sprite,  that  he  always  put  spirit  in  its  place, 
though  it  made  a  material  alteration  in  the  measure  of  the  rhyme. 
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This  wal  the  last  publication  that  came  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Ward,  though  he  afterwards  compiled  and  wrote 
the  Histoiy  of  England.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  a  coincidence  of  untoward  circumstances,  and 
particularly,  his  being  obliged  to  fly  the  country  and  go 
over  to  France,  prevented  this  work  from  being  ever 
given  to  the  world ;  the  documents  for  it  were  collected 
by  him  with  great  diligence,  and  he  himself  esteemed 
it  his  best  production.  He  died  in  the  56th  year  of  his 
age,  anno  1708,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Germain-'s,  in 
France,  where  his  obsequies  were  performed  with  a 
solemnity  becoming  so  pious  and  learned  a  man ; 
leaving  one  son  and  three  daughters  ;  whereof  two  of 
the  latter  were  married,  and  the  third  died  a  nun  at 
Brussels. 

Mr.  Ward  was  a  man  of  a  comprehensive  and  versa- 
tile genius,  and  embraced  and  cultivated  studies  of  an 
almost  opposite  nature.  He  possessed  a  deep  fund  of 
ancient  and  modern  learning.  He  knew  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  and  was  well  skilled  in 
French  and  Italian.  He  was  one  of  the  best  contro- 
vertists  of  his  time,  as  Tillotson  and  Burnet  both  ac- 
knowledged.* He  loved  poetry,  particularly  of  the 
burlesque  kind,  to  which  a  lively  and  eccentric  fancy 
strongly  inclined  him.    He  often  indulged  in  it  for 

*  The  enemies  of  Mr.  Ward,  who,  on  account  of  his  reli^ous 
opinions,  and  his  boldness  in  defending  them,  were  many,  seem 
to  have  conspired  against  his  character,  and  have  maliciously 
confounded  him  with  another  of  the  same  name,  a  man  of  disso- 
lute morals,  and  no  education,  but  of  a  prolific  turn  in  producing 
works  of  low  ribaldry  and  shameful  obscenity.  The  productions 
of  this  man,  whose  name  was  Edward  Ward,  and  who  all  his 
life  kept  a  public-house  in  Moorfields,  have  been  attributed  to  our 
author  by  Jacob,  Oldyss,  and  even  the  writers  of  the  Biographical 
Dictionar>%  published  in  London,  1798.  The  "  London  Spy,"  a 
book  entitled  "Apollo's  Maggot,"  a  dramatic  piece  called  the 
"  Humors  of  a  Coffee-house,"  "  Don  duixotte  turned  into  Hudi- 
brastic  Verse,"  are  among  the  number  of  those  publications, 
which  have  been  always,  though  wrongfully,  imputed  to  the  wri- 
ter of  the  "  Reformation."  There  is,  moreover,  a  great  difference 
as  to  the  time  of  their  death,  for  Edward  Ward  lived  to  the  year 
1731,  and  we  find  a  poetical  will  of  his  printed  in  Appleby's  Jour- ' 
nal  in  the  September  of  that  year.  See  the  Perth  edition  of  the 
Encyclopoedia,  article  Ward,  where  they  are  properly  discrimi 
nated. 
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amusement;  and  perhaps  he  chose  that  ludicrous 
channel  for  conveying  the  history  of  the  reformation 
to  the  public,  because  he  saw  it  most  adapted  to  the 
taste  of  the  times,  and  most  agreeable  to  common  con- 
ception. His  "  Errata  to  the  Protestant  Bible,"  though 
little  known  for  want  of  publication  in  a  country  to 
which  it  was  obnoxious,  is  a  work  of  such  learned 
merit,  such  nice  arrangement,  and  such  clear  disquisi- 
tion in  all  the  controverted  points  of  religion  and  scrip- 
ture, that  it  will  convey  Mr.  Ward's  name  to  the  latest 
posterity  as  a  man  of  genius,  judgment,  and  erudition. 
His  disposition  was  generous  and  mild,  though  not  in- 
capable of  being  provoked  to  resentment :  he  even 
fought  two  duels  in  his  youth,  from  which  his  religion 
would  certainly  have  restrained  him,  if  he  had  had 
courage  enough  to  be  a  coward.  "When  in  the  army, 
he  was  the  model  of  a  Christian  soldier ;  he  joined 
piety  to  bravery ;  he  fought  and  prayed  :  and  his  inter- 
vals of  leisure  from  duty,  were  filled  up  by  reading. 
He  was,  in  fine,  a  valiant  soldier,  a  penetrating  natural- 
ist, an  accurate  writer,  an  agreeable  companion,  a 
faithful  friend,  and  a  charitable  Christian. 


ENGLAND'S    REFORMATION. 


CANTO     THE     FIRST. 


THE    ARGUMENT. 


I  sing  the  deeds  of  great  king  Harry, 

Of  Ned,  his  son,  and  daughter  Mary; 

And  of  a  nine  days'  inter-reign 

Of  a  mock  queen,  high  lady  Jane  : 

The  true  religion's  alteration, 

And  church  of  England's  first  foundation  ; 

And  how  the  king  became  its  liead; 

How  abbeys  fell,  what  blood  was  shed ; 

Whence  England's  common  prayer-book  sprung; 

What  canticles  in  kirks  are  sung  ; 

Of  rapine,  sacrilege,  and  theft. 

And  of  the  Protestants  that  left 

The  land  (in  Mary's  reign)  and  fled 

To  Frankfort  and  the  feuds  they  bred : 

How  Horn  and  Chambers  thence  took  flight, 

And  stole  their  brethren's  purse  by  night. 

When  old  king  Harry  youthful  grew. 

As  eagles  do,  or  hawks  iii  mew, 

And  did,  in  spite  of  pope  and  fate. 

Behead,  rip,  and  repudiate. 

With  axes,  bills,  and  midwives'  knives, 

Those  too,  too  long-liv'd  things,  his  wives  : 

When  he  thfe  papal  power  rejected. 

And  from  the  Church  the  realm  dissected, 

And  in  the  great  St.  Peter's  stead, 

Proclaim'd  himself  the  Church's  head  : 
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When  he  his  ancient  queen  forsook, 

And  buxom  Anna  Boleyn  took. 

Then  in  the  noddle  of  the  nation 

He  bred  the  maggot.  Reformation. 

So  Jove  himself,  as  poets  tell  us. 

Bred  in  his  head  his  daughter  Pallas, 

Whom  Vulcan  midwiv'd  at  a  hole, 

With  hatchet  nook  clove  in  his  pole. 

Some  think  the  maggot  which  he  bred 

Should  thus  have  been  took  from  his  head. 

And  heralds  grave  relate  this  odd  piece. 
That  from  old  Harry's  lustful  caprice. 
It  had  its  rise,  from  whence  they  trace 
Its  pedigree. A  blessed  race  ! 

Race  lUvC  its  parent,  whom  we  find 

A  man  to  every  vice  inclin'd. 

Revengeful,*  cruel,  bloody,  proud. 

Unjust,  unmerciful,  and  lewd  ; 

For  in  his  wrath  he  spared  no  man. 

Nor  in  his  lust  spar'd  any  woman.f 


*  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  says  of  him,  "That  if  all  the  patterns  of  a 
merciless  prince  had  been  lost  in  the  world,  tliey  might  have  been 
found  in  this  one  king."    Heylin,  p.  15. 

t  Dr.  Heylin  says,  he  was  not  able  to  resist  the  assaults  of  love. 
He  says  also,  that  ho  brought  Mrs.  Blunt  and  others  to  be  the 
subjects  of  his  lust.  p.  258.  He  tells  you  further,  "  that  he  never 
spared  woman  in  his  lust,  nor  man  in  his  anger,"  p.  15.  But  Dr. 
Burnet,  above  them  all,  embellishes  his  character  with  most 
splendid  epithets,  as  for  instance :  "  An  ill  man,  a  cruel  prince, 
proud  and  impatient,  a  heinous  \iolator  of  the  most  sacred  rules 
of  justice  and  government,  inconstant,  boisterous,  impatient,  ex- 
travagantly vain,  conceited  of  his  own  learning,  one  of  the  most 
irreconcilable  persons  in  the  world ;  ambitious,  severe.  He  never 
hated  nor  mined  anybody  by  halves."  There  was  no  mercy  to 
be  expected  by  any  who  denied  his  supreme  head  of  the  church. 
Burnet  calls  him  the  "  postillion  of  the  Reformation,"  and  says, 
"  I  do  not  deny  but  he  is  to  be  numbered  among  all  the  ill  prin- 
ces." See  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,Jn  its  preface,  and 
many  other  places.  After  all  this,  Burnet  has  the  blasphemous 
impudence  to  tell  us,  that  "  if  we  consider  the  great  things  that 
were  done  by  him,  we  must  acknowledge  that  there  was  a  signal 
providence  of  God  in  raising  up  a  king  of  his  temper,  for  clearing 
the  way  to  that  blessed  work  that  followed;   and  that   could 
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Was  never  ruled  by  any  law. 
Nor  gospel  valu'd  he  a  straw, 
Unless  when  int'rest  spurred  him  on. 

And  then  a  zealot, only  then  : 

Counsel  he  scorn'd,  slave  to  his  will. 
Impenitent  of  any  ill : 
In  short,  he  was  close  swaddl'd  in 
The  whole  black  catalogue  of  sin ; 
In  sin  confirm'd  and  drown'd  in  sense. 
An  impious  sacrilegious  prince  ; 
As  by  his  actions  will  appear ; 
Then  listen,  sirs,  they  follow  here. 

He  had  a  virtuous  queen  and  fair. 
Whose  bed  he  kept  for  many  a  year : 
Unless,  by  chance,  that  now  and  then 
He  stept  aside,  few  heeded  when. 
Nor  did  the  queen ;  for  her  endeavor 
Was  to  continue  in  his  favor  : 
And  so  she  did,  while  beauty  lasted. 
And  youth  stood  (maugre  time)  unblasted. 
But  as  her  bloommg  years  decay'd. 
So  did  the  king's  affection  fade,* 
Till  at  the  last  it  turn'd  to  hate. 
And  he  must  needs  be  rid  of  Kate, 
Under  pretence  that  conscience  grim 
Was  ev'ry  hour  assaulting  him ; 
At  least  when  he  approach'd  the  queen, 
It  would  with  sharp  remorse  and  keen 
As  Turkish  scymitar,  or  razor. 
Torment  his  soul  beyond  all  measure, 

hardly  have  been  done  but  by  a  man  of  his  humor ."_  Ibid. — Kote. 
Burnet's  divinity  will  have  some  good  things  hard' for  God  to  do, 
without  first  raising  up  a  wicked  man  to  work  for  him.  Yet  all 
men  know  that  God  did  convert  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
Christianity,  without  making  use  of  such  filthy  scavengers  as 
Henry  VHl.,  to  clear  the  way  to  that  truly  blessed  work. 

*  He  began  now,  after  seventeen  years'  marriage,  says  Camb- 
den,  to  grow  weary  of  Katharine,  his  wife,  and  fell  deeply  in  love 
with  Anna  Boleyn.  See  his  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Ed.  2. 
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Till  even  weary  of  his  life, 

He  grew  (cry-mercy !)  of  his  wife. 

Mov'd  thus  within,  but  more  without  hira. 
He  falls  at  last  to  look  about  him, 
To  see  if  happily  he  can 
Find  how  to  still  the  inward  man, 
And  those  internal  motions  tame 
That  set  his  outward  man  on  flame ; 
But  naught  could  calm  his  restless  fancy. 
But  changing  queen  for  mistress  Nancy ; 
Which  if  you'll  know  how't  came  to  pass, 
Read  on,  for  thus  it  manag'd  was  : 

A  cardinal*  the  king  had  by  him. 
One,  who,  if  fame  doth  not  belie  him, 
Was  proud,  aspiring,  and  ambitious. 
Witty,  revengeful,  and  malicious. 
And,  at  that  time,  as  pleased  fate. 
Was  the  chief  minister  of  state. 
This  man  grew  mighty  big  with  hope 
That  Charles  the  Fifth  would  make  him  pope. 
(First  butcher's  son  that  e'er  was  known 
Aspiring  to  the  triple  cro^vn) 
And  for  a  step  to't,  what  does  he  do. 
But  for  the  mitre  of  Toledo 
He  now  makes  humble  suit  to  Caesar ; 
Charles  slights  his  suit  in  great  displeasure. 

*  The  cardinal's  hatred  to  the  emperor  was  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  secret  springs  of  the  king's  aversion  to  his  aunt.  Thus 
Burnet,  in  his  Abridgment,  p.  34.— Some  thought,  says  Baker, 
that  it  was  a  plot  of  Wolsey,  thereby  to  make  variance  between 
King  Harry  and  the  emperor,  with  whom  he  was  at  variance  him- 
self, and  for  spleen  to  the  nephew  to  be  revenged  upon  the  aunt. 
Chron.  p.  249,  Edit.  1C68.  Dr.  Baily,  in  his  book  entitled,  The 
liife  of  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  relates  that  the  cardinal 
told  the  king  that  there  might  be  a  way  found  out  how  he  might 
have  plenty  of  issue  male ;  whereat  the  king  began  to  thrust 
his  thumbs  under  his  girdle,  and  to  cry,  "Hoh,  man, — hoh! 
lawfully  begotten !  Cardinal, — lawfully  begotten  7"  "  Yes,  law- 
fully begotten,"  replied  the  cardinal :  whereupon  he  began  to  tell 
him  in  plain  terms,  that  the  marriage  between  him  and  his  wife 
was  not  lawful,  p.  46. 
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Griev'd  at  this  he  seeks  revenge. 
And  studies  how  he  may  unhinge 
Th'  imperial  gates,  and  then  let  in 
The  Gallic  king*  with  all  his  kin ; 
Which  was  to  be  by  bringing  o'er 
King  Harry  from  the  emperor, 
And  link  him  in  perpetual  league 
With  France ;  the  way  of  this  intrigue 
Was  by  displacing  of  queen  Kate, 
Whom  Harry  now  began  to  hate. 
And  getting  him  to  wed  the  sister 
Of  France,  but  God  had  better  blest  her. 

Could  I,  thinks  he,  bring  this  to  do/ 
'Twould  ruin  Charles  and  Kath'rine  too, 
And  in  requital  of  my  trouble, 
I  should  procure  a  vengeance  double. 
For  I  can  freely  vengeance  take. 
Upon  the  aunt  for  nephew's  sake  : 
By  this  and  other  deeds,  this  varlet 
Basely  profan'd  the  sacred  scarlet. 

To  this  same  man  in  hopes  of  ease. 
The  king  reveals  his  grievances ; 
For  you  must  know  king  Harry's  lust 
Jumpt  with  the  time  of  his  disgust. 
So  was  the  matter  eas'ly  broke : 
And  thus  one  may  suppose  they  spoke  : 

King.  You  know,  my  lord,  I  must  the  crown 
Leave  to  a  girl,  when  I  am  gone. 
Because  I  have  no  issue  male : 
So  will  the  house  of  Tudors  fail. 


*  Thomas  Wolsey,  says  Cambden,  bearing  a  grudge  to  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.,  queen  Katharine's  sister's  son,  for  denying  him 
the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  and  because  he  had  not  favored  him 
in  aspiring  to  the  popedom,  and  being  now  (out  of  malice  to 
Charles)  so  devoted  to  the  French  king,  that  he  designed  king 
Harry  a  wife  out  of  France,  "  he  caused  a  scruple  to  be  put  in  tlie 
king's  head,  that  his  present  marriage  with  queen  Katharine,  who 
before  had  been  his  brother's  wife,  was  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
God."    Cambden. 
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And  our  fam'd  line  of  kings  must  be 
Brought  to  a  period  in  me. 

Card.  Despair  not,  sir, — ^you're  not  so  old 
But  may  have  sons. 

King.  I  pray  thee  hold. 

I  cannot  have  a  son  by  Kate. 

Card.  Well,  tho'  the  queen  be  out  of  date, 
There  many  younger  are  than  she. 

King.  I  know  there  are  :  what's  that  to  me  ? 

Card.  Yes,  sir,  leave  Kate,  and  take  a  fair 
Young  dame,  whose  brisk  attractive  air. 
Whose  person,  features,  beauty,  mien. 
Proclaim  her  fit  to  be  a  queen. 

King.  If  this  could  legally  be  doAe, 
I  might  have  hopes  to  have  a  son  ; 
But  while  the  queen  lives,  that  can't  be> 
And  she,  perhaps,  may  bury  me. 

Card.  Sir,  if  you'll  follow  my  advice. 
You  shall  be  eased  in  a  trice. 

King.  What's  that? 

Card.  My  liege,  your  only  course 

Is  to  solicit  a  divorce 
From  her ;  whom  you  have  had  too  long ; 
Then  you  may  wed  one  brisk  and  young. 

King.  I  have  no  just  pretence  of  strife. 

Card.  Yes,  sir,  she  was  your  brother's  wife. 

King.  But  Arthur  never  with  her  laid. 
And  dymg,  left  her  still  a  maid, 
And  marriage  sure  unfinished  lies 
Till  Hymen  binds  the  nuptial  ties. 
Arthur  was  weak  and  impotent. 
And  by  a  deadly  sickness  spent. 
And  for  maturity,  you  know 
He  never  fifteen  winters  saw : 
This  is  not  all :  for  I  am  sure 
She  came  to  me  a  virgin  pure. 

Card.  But  that's  not  kno^vai  to  any,  sir. 
Save  only  to  yourself  and  her  ; 
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So  your  own  counsel  keep  in  that, 
Or  else,  by  Jove,  you'll  spoil  the  plot. 

King.  I  shall  be  secret,  and  if  you 
Canbring't  about,  I  prithee  do. 
But  I  would  fain  know  how  you  mean, 
That  we  must  act  this  wanton  scene  ? 

Card.  I'll  do  it  thus,  maugre  the  right 
Of  Kate  or  Charles  the  Fifth's  despite. 
The  first  thing  that  you  have  to  do, 
Is  to  make  conscience  plead  for  you ; 
Conscience  to  all  men  does  appear 
So  stern,  impartial,  and  severe, 
That  e'en  it's  whisperings  are  awful ; 
Pretend  it  cries  ;  it  is  unlawful 
To  wed  the  relict  of  your  brother. 
Its  pangs  you  can  no  longer  smother. 
And  therefore  do  desire  to  be 
From  this  remorse  and  Kate  set  free. 

King.  But  yet  again,  I  say,  a  maid 
She  was  when  first  with  her  I  laid. 
And  conscience  tells  me  it  is  true. 

Card.  Conscience  !  my  liege,  what  if  it  do  ? 
Conscience  and  truth  are  silly  things 
To  shackle  and  bind  the  "wills  of  kings. 
They  may  inferior  people  bind. 
But  kings  their  checks  must  never  mind ; 
But  by  the  force  of  pow'rful  will. 
Make  conscience  stoop  to  any  ill, 
111 ! — Nothing's  ill  that  princes  do, 
'Tis  to  the  people  things  are  so ; 
For  what  the  Ymg  forbids  or  wills ^ 
To  do  the  contrary  are  ills. 
When  subjects  therefore  disobey, 
'Tis  sin  in  them :  but  kings,  I  say. 
Are  subject  to  no  power,  whereby 
They  are  oblig'd  by  any  tie. 

King.  Yes,  God  decrees,  and  sov'reigns  must 
Obey  in  actmg  what  is  just. 
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Card.  'Tis  true,  but  God  to  kings  has  put 
To  judge  what's  just,  and  what  is  not ; 
And  therefore,  sir,  no  more  but  this ; 
Say  you  it's  just  and  just  it  is : 
Which  said,  let  conscience  not  dispute, 
For  kings,  hke  gods,  are  absohite. 

King.  Proceed,  my  lord,  for  I  see  plain 
What  sort  of  conscience  'tis  you  mean. 

Card.  You  may  find  sophists  in  the  land. 
Who  for  a  piece  of  gold  in  hand 
Will  sell  their  souls,  provided  that 
Med'ately  they  deliver  not ; 
Bribe  these,  sir,  to  maintain  your  cause 
Against  divine  and  human  laws : 
Set  them  a  preaching  up  and  down, 
Some  in  the  country,  some  in  town, 
That  for  these  twenty  years  your  life 
You've  led  with  an  unlawful  wife ; 
And  therefore  it  is  but  just  you  sever ; 
'Tis  better  late  repent  than  never. 
Thus  they  the  nation  may  divide 
From  Kath'rine's  int'rest  to  your  side. 
So  that  but  few  will  then  oppose 
The  matter,  save  only  those 
That  can  discern  the  depth  of  things. 
And  value  conscience  more  than  kmgs 
For  one  of  these,  the  Cynic  may 
Seek  with  his  lantern  a  whole  day ; 
Perhaps  a  year,  and  yet  complain 
That  he  has  burnt  his  lamp  in  vain. 

King.  In  foreign  parts,  all  will  be  found 
To  my  dishonor  to  redound. 
And  such  unworthy  wicked  things. 
Will  scandalize  my  brother  kings. 
And  will  to  my  eternal  shame. 
Be  a  foul  blot  upon  my  name ; 
Such  great  disgrace  we  must  prevent. 

Card.  Leave  that  to  me,  and  rest  content. 
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Here's  an  ambassador*  from  France, 
By  whom  the  duke  of  Orleans 
Proposes  to  your  daughter  Mary 
A  marriage.     ( — What  of  that  ?  quoth  Harry.) 
To  huTi  let  me  insinuate  ) 

Your  marriage  null  with  madam  Kate,  > 

And  Mary  illegitimate.  ) 

I'll  tell  him  this  design  is  new, 
And  never  yet  disclosed  to  you ; 
I'll  bid  him  move  it,  as  if  he 
Had  never  heard  a  word  from  me. 
But  that  it  is  his  own  reflection, 
In  which  he  would  have  satisfaction ; 
And  from  this  prudent  doubt  be  freed. 
Ere  in  the  marriage  he  proceed. 
'Tis  certain  that  he  will  not  rest 
Ere  he  has  brought  it  to  the  test. 
But  you,  sir,  in  this  great  affair 
Must  act  with  cunning,  when  you  hear 
The  matter  mention'd  in  this  wise : 
Start. !  as  amazed  with  surprise. 
Stand  like  a  statue  without  life, 
Or  that  salt  pillar  of  Lot's  wife ; 
Cast  down  your  eyes,  as  in  deep  thought. 
Then  curl  your  brows,  and  bluster  out 
Like  iEolus,  when  he  discharges 
His  piper-cheeks  on  Neptune's  barges. 

*  The  bishop  of  Tarbe,  the  French  ambassador,  made  a  great 
demur  about  the  princess  Mary  being  illegitimate,  &c.  How  far 
this  was  secretly  concerted  between  the  cardinal  and  the  ambas- 
sador is  not  known.  It  is  surmised  that  the  king,  or  the  cardinal, 
set  on  the  French  to  make  this  exception  publicly,  that  so  the 
king  might  have  a  better  color  to  justify  his  future  divorce.  Bur- 
net's Hist.  1.  1,  p.  33. — Burnet  adds,  that  other  princes  were  al- 
ready questioning  it.  Among  the  rest,  he  impudently  affirms, 
that  the  emperor  himself,  and  his  council,  imputed  illegitimacy 
to  the  lady  Mary.  This  is  one  of  Burnet's  fictions,  and  so  unlike- 
ly and  incredible,  that  nobody  can  believe  it.  On  the  contrary, 
the  emperor  always  defended  the  queen's  marriage  with  the 
king  as  lawful,  and  so  far  asserted  the  legitimacy  of  the  lady  Ma- 
ry, that  he  married  hi.«  own  son,  Philip  of  Spain,  to  her. 
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Ask  him  how  dares  he,  or  his  king. 
To  call  ill  question  such  a  thing  ? 
Then  with  a  little  milder  brow. 
Encourage  him  to  answer  you. 
Thus  may  the  marriage  into  doubt 
By  him,  and  not  by  you,  be  brought. 
Besides,  I'll  put  into  his  head 
How  this  may  stand  you  both  in  stead. 

King.  What  way  can  that  be  ?  Tell  me  first. 

Card.  When  he  the  matter  has  discours'd. 
And,  by  the  pow'r  of  his  dispute. 
You  of  your  marriage  seem  to  doubt ; 
I'll  bid  him  then  propose  another. 
Will  faster  link  both  cro^vns  together ; 
And  closer  rivet  you  to  France, 
Than  Mary's  match  with  Orleans. 

The  French  king's  sister,  sir,  you  know 
In  birth  is  little  short  of  you ; 
Young,  fair,  and  is  as  fine  a  piece 
As  that  which  Paris  stole  from  Greece : 
When  France  and  you  conclude  the  bed 
Of  Kate  unlawful,  her  you'll  wed : 
All  which  I'll  whisper  in  his  ear. 
And  sure  'twill  please  the  Gallic  peer : 
And  as  to  you,  if  her  you  wed. 
Then  Kate's  divorced  from  your  bed ; 
Then,  if  the  emperor  contend, 
You  have  a  potent  khig  yoiu:  friend : 
Thus  you  secure  yourself  and  state, 
'Gainst  all  the  kin  of  madam  Kate. 

Besides  the  French,  in  policy, 
To  your  divorce,  sir,  will  agree  : 
And  what  against  it  Charles  can  say, 
They'll  strongly  bias  t'other  way. 

King.  Perhaps  the  French  may  side  With  Kate, 
And  such  a  mad  proposal  hate. 

Card.  No  !  no  !  you'll  see  the  GalUc  king 
Will  readily  promote  the  thing. 
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Because  the  emperor  and  he 

Could  never  m  their  lives  agree. 

But  have  together  by  the  ears 

Been  tugging  now  these  twenty  years. 

And  against  him,  you've  now  and  then. 

Assisted  Caesar  with  your  men. 

No  doubt,  but  therefore  that  wise  nation 
Will  readily  embrace  th'  occasion 
Of  brmging  England  to  their  side. 
By  marriage  of  the  Gallic  bride. 
Where  in'trest  moves,  'tis  sure  the  thing 
Will  take  from  beggar  to  a  king ; 
State  policy  will  stick  at  naught. 

King.  I'm  troubled  with  another  thought. 
The  pope  will  never  yield  to  this. 

Card.  If  represented  as  it  is, 
I  grant  ye,  neither  he,  nor  Rome, 
Will  e'er  allow  your  parting  from 
Her,  whom  they  judge  your  lawful  queen. 
The  marriage  has  confirmed  been 
By  Julius,  a  former  pope. 

King.  Why  then  there's  no  pretence  of  hope. 

Card.  Despair  not,  for  I  do  not  doubt  it. 
If  we  go  dext'rously  about  it. 
But  so  to  have  the  matter  stated. 
That,  when  at  Rome  it  is  debated, 
'Twill  take  effect  as  you  desire. 

King.  Then  half  my  realm  shall  be  thy  hire. 

Card.  Send  to  the  universities,* 

*  In  the  book  entitled,  "  The  Determination  of  the  most  famous 
and  most  excellent  Universities  of  Italy  and  France,"  printed  in 
London,  an.  1533,  cum  privileglo,  you  will  find  that  the  proposi- 
sitions  or  queries  to  the  universities,  turn  all  upon  the  point  of 
the  marriage  consummated.  For  instance,  the  question  to  the 
faculty  of  decrees  of  the  university  of  Paris,  was,  "  Whether  the 
pope  might  dispense  that  the  brother  might  marry  the  wife  that 
his  brother  had  left,  if  marriage  between  his  brother  dead  and  his 
wife  were  once  consummated  1" — Q.uest.  To  the  rectors  and 
doctors  in  law  canon  and  civil,  of  the  university  of  Angewe ; 
"  Whether  it  is  lawful  by  the  law  of  God,  and  the  law  of  nature, 
for  a  man  to  marry  the  wife  that  is  left  of  his  brother,  that  depart- 
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And  move  the  schools  beyond  the  seas 

To  give  their  judgment  in  the  case. 

Whether  to  keep  or  to  displace 

Her,  Avho  has  been  your  brother's  wife ; 

But  this  keep  secret,  on  your  life, 

And  let  it  never  once  be  said, 

Your  brother  left  his  wife  a  maid ; 

And  if  it  comes  into  debate. 

The  contrary  insinuate, 

And  carry't  in  the  negative. 

Then  will  your  undertaking  thrive, 

And  they'll  declare  without  dispute, 

Your  marriage  null. 

King.  Of  this  I  doubt. 

Card.  Doubt  not :  for  if  the  case  be  stated 
Of  Arthur's  marriage  consummated. 
Nor  law  nor  gospel  will  allow 
That  she's  a  lawful  wife  for  you ; 
Next,  for  the  gaining  of  your  end. 
To  Rome  all  their  opinions  send, 
And  to  the  pope  your  scruples  tell. 

King.  I  like  the  project  passing  well. 

Card.  Let  subtle  agents  be  employ'd. 
That  he  may  make  your  marriage  void, 
And  license  you  to  wed  another. 
And  leave  the  relict  of  your  brother. 

King.  The  pope  is  prudent,  sage,  and  just : 
He  never  takes  a  thing  on  trust, 

ed  without  children,  but  so  that  the  marriage  was  consummated?" 
To  the  faculty  of  divinity  of  the  university  of  Paris :  Query, 
"  Whether  to  marry  her,  that  our  brother  dead  without  children 
had  left,  and  marriage  between  her  and  lier  former  husband  con- 
summate, and  finished  by  carnal  intermeddling,  be  prohibited  7  " 
To  the  faculty  of  divinity  of  the  university  of  Padua  in  Italy: 
Q,uerj',  "  Whether  that  to  marry  the  wife  of  our  brother  departed 
without  children  is  forbidden  1"  The  question  so  proposed  and 
stated  to  the  universities  without  their  knowledge  that  the  first 
marriage  was  never  consummated,  their  answers  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  they  are,  whereas,  had  they  imderstood  that  the 
marriage  had  never  been  consummated,  their  answer  had  been 
quite  contrary. 
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*Till  tlioroughly  he  understand, 

And  hath  its  circumstances  scann'd. 

He  all  things  to  the  bottom  sifts. 

Nor  can  he  soft'ned  be  by  gifts ; 

And  bemg  in  a  higher  sphere 

By  much  than  other  mortals  are, 

He  looks  impartially  on  thmgs, 

Nor  winks  he  at  the  faults  of  kings ; 

Doubtless  he'll  therefore  penetrate 

Into  the  justice  of  queen  Kate : 

And  therefore,  what  if  he  deny 

With  these  our  wishes  to  comply  ? 

Card.  Well,  if  it  happen  so,  when  death 

(Which  will  be  soon)  has  stopp'd  his  breath, 

tjse  all  endeavors,  foul  or  fair. 

To  get  me  seated  in  his  chair : 

When  I  am  pope,  I  will  consent 

To  all  your  highness  can  invent ; 

Or,  if  the  pope  his  legate  send. 

Get  me  in  the  commission  join'd ; 

The  pope  will  never  dare  deny. 

What  you  desire. 
King.  Well,  I  comply. 

Thus  having  laid  their  whole  design. 

The  pious  queen  to  undermine. 

To  action  forthwith  they  proceed, 

In  form  and  manner  as  agreed. 

King  Harry  feigns  his  tender  breast 

With  a  huge  load  of  conscience  prest. 

Especially  if  Kate  come  nigh  hand. 

Its  Etna  on  the  paunch  of  giant. 

To  ease  his  conscience,  Kate  must  part 

From  bed  and  board  ;  and,  cruel  heart ! 

Preachers  are  brib'd  thro'  all  the  nation, 

To  spread  the  right  of  separation. 

The  French  ambassador,  and  schools. 

Are  worked  upon,  and  made  the  tools. 

To  move,  define,  and  authorize. 
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As  Wolsey  and  the  king  devise. 

They  try  the  pope,  but  all  in  vain ; 

Their  orators  return  again, 

Withour  effecting  what  they  went  for. 

To  end  it  here,  a  legate's  sent  for ; 

Who  is,  upon  the  king's  petition. 

Conjoined  with  Wolsey  in  commission. 

Campejus  was  the  legate  sent. 

One  just,  who  had  a  good  mtent 

Not  to  be  biassed  any  way 

From  that  side  where  the  justice  lay. 

Whilst  Wolsey  thus  contrives  his  plot. 
And  thinks  that  he  has  surely  got 
What  he  design'd,  his  trusty  Trojan 
Who  had  for  name  Sir  Francis  Bryan, 
Informs  liim  of  th'  mtrigue  with  Nancy, 
And  how  she  was  the  king's  sole  fancy : 
Enrag'd  at  this,  Wolsey  replies. 

Card.  It  can't,  'tis  plain,  be  otherwise. 
Than  only  to  make  her  his  whore, 
The  ne  plus  ultra  of  his  score. 

Bry.  No,  by  your  leave,  he  means  to  wed  her. 

Card.  May  hell  confound  them  both  together. 
Says  Wolsey,  now  if  this  be  true, 
And  may  they  both  their  project  rue. 
Is  this  th'  eifect  of  my  endeavor 
In  his  divorce  ? — He  shall  not  have  her.* 

Bry.  My  lord,  let's  with  respect  and  duty 
Speak  of  the  king :  he  likes  her  beauty 
Much  better  than  the  French  king's  sister. 
Though  he  give  never  so  much  with  her. 

Card.  Have  I  been  plodding  all  this  while. 
And  tir'd  myself  with  anxious  toil. 
To  undermine  the  right  of  Mary, 
And  drive  poor  injured  Kate  from  Harry, 
And  set  hun  and  the  emperor 

*  "  We  will  have  none  of  this  Anna  Boleyn,"  says  the  cardinal. 
—See  Dr.  Bailey's  Life  of  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester. 
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At  deadly  feud,  and  endless  war. 
By  joining  him  and  France  in  league ; 
Is  this  the  end  of  my  intrigue  ? 
But  yet  things  are  not  gone  so  far. 
But  I  may  cross  'em. 

Bry,  Have  a  care. 

You  must  not  cross  the  king's  design. 

Card.  No  !  But  I  will,  if  he  cross  mine. 

Bry.  Strive  not,  my  lord,  I  know  his  fancy, 
In  spite  of  honor,  's  fixed  on  Nancy. 

Card.  A  vengeance  take  her  wanton  fetches. 
Which  thus  his  majesty  bewitches. 
That  monster,  not  of  nature's  making. 
Has  nothing  in  her  that  is  taking : 
Her  hair,  black  as  the  plume  of  crow. 
Encroaches  on  each  side  of  brow : 
She's  color'd  like  one  in  green  sickness. 
When  free  from  paint  an  inch  in  thickness, 
Large  balls  of  cheeks,  taper  to  chin, 
From  ear  to  ear  she's  mouth'd,  and  ui 
Her  upper  gum  there  sticks  a  tooth. 
That  wants  room  for  it  in  her  mouth  : 
Above  her  breast,  beneath  her  chin. 
There  grows  an  ugly  sort  of  wen. 
As  apple  round,  large  as  a  walnut. 
Of  dusky  brown,  like  that  of  small  nut. 
Clad  with  soft  down.,  and  here  and  there 
It  bristles  out  a  sort  of  hair. 
That's  seen  in  tlnrees  or  fours  to  stand : 
She  has  six  fingers  on  a  hand. 
All  this  consider'd,  can  a  king 
Afliect  so  hideous  a  thing  ?  ' 
What  sees  he  m  her,  she's  so  woo'd  for  ? 
The  murrain  on  her,  what's  she  good  for? 
Sir  Francis,  carry  naught  away. 
For  ev'ry  syllable  I  say 
Is  the  effect  of  love  and  duty. 

Bry.  My  lord,  you  have  no  skill  in  beauty : 
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What  seem  to  you  deformities 
Are  marks  of  beauty  to  the  wise. 
Or  nat'ral  foils,  proper  enough 
To  set  her  other  beauties  off. 

Consider  but  those  httle  swatches, 
Us'd  by  the  fair  sex,  called  patches, 
With  which  they  sprinkle  here  and  there 
The  face,  to  make  it  seem  more  fair : 
If  beauty  rise  from  art's  black  spots. 
What  must  it  do  from  nature's  blots  ? 
How  glad  we  see  that  pretty  soul 
Who  has  the  blessing  of  a  mole 
Upon  her  cheeks,  or  chin ;  what  care 
She  takes  to  nurse  the  double  hair 
That  from  the  midst  of  wart  arises  ? 
Another,  her  black  eye-brows  prizes. 
If  so  small  warts  are  of  such  value. 
By  nat'ral  consequence  'twill  follow 
That  larger  and  of  deeper  sable. 
Are  yet  by  far  more  valuable : 
Provided,  when  too  big  for  face. 
They  take  a  more  convenient  place. 
So  prudent  nature  saw  it  best. 
That  Nan's  should  stand  above  her  breast. 
And,  as  a  foil,  has  fix'd  it  there. 
To  render  face  above  more  fair. 
Thus  by  good  argument  'tis  plain. 
Her  beauty's  height'ned  by  the  wen. 

As  to  her  teeth,  'tis  better  far 
Than  want  one,  to  have  one  to  spare. 

So  that  odd  finger  which  does  stand. 
In  super-number  on  her  hand. 
Is  prince  and  regent  plac'd  o'er 
The  thumb  itself,  and  t'other  four : 
Hence  in  every  frame  you  see 
The  emblem  of  supremacy. 

As  to  her  yellow  hue,  behold. 
No  color's  like  to  that  of  gold : 
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If  gold's  a  royal  metal,  so 
Its  color  must  be  royal  too ; 
Thus  friendly  nature  has  her  blest 
With  what  is  deign'd  not  to  the.  rest 
Of  the  fair  sex :  for  she's  alone 
An  eztra-ordi-nary  one. 

Card.  Hold !  hold  !  sir  Francis,  here's  enough 
Of  nonsense  and  insipid  stuff; 
So  let  us  our  discourse  give  o'er  i 

With  this  conclusion, she's  a  whore.*  | 

The  knight  took  leave  and  said  no  more.  i 

Campejus,  as  is  said,  being  come. 
Concerning  the  divorce  from  Rome, 
The  king  commands  his  carpenter 
To  frame  an  amphitheatre 
Of  oaken  boards,  in  some  large  room. 
For  all  to  see  that  pleased  to  come ; 
For  he,  good  king,  would  have  it  seen 
How  just  he  would  be  to  his  queen, 
In  a  religious!  house,  that  stood 
On  the  east  side  thej  Stygian  flood 
Over-against  the  palace  Bridewell, 
A§  bench  was  rais'd  nigh  to  a  side  wall,  • 
On  which  the  legate  judges  sat ; 
And  for  the  king  and  madam  Kate, 
Without  the  bar,  two  chairs  there  stood, 
Carv'd  in  old  times  from  solid  wood  : 
Behind  the  chairs  for  the  spectators 
(As  Harry  thought  of  mighty  matters) 
Benches  were  set  half  round  the  house. 


*  "Cum  15  esset  annorum  Ann.  Bolena,  ab  eo  qxii  Thoma  Bo- 
leno  a  Poculis,  atoue  eliam  ab  altero,  qui  idem  a  Secello  fuit,  sese 
deflorarl  passa.  Mox  in  Gallias  mittitur, — ibi  tarn  impudice  vixit, 
ut  vulgo  a  Gallis  appellaretur  Hacnea,  seu  Equa  Anglicana.  Cum 
autem  et  in  regis  Galiiaruin  familiaritateui  ascita  essei,  capta  est 
vocari  Mula  Regia."    Vid.  Sand.  lib.  de  Schism.  Anglicano,  p.  17. 

T  Blacltfriars.  %  Fleet  Ditch. 

^  There  was  a  court,  says  Stow,  platted  in  tables  and  benches, 
In  manner  of  a  consistory.    Fol.  151. 
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The  grandees  sat  on  th'  lowest  benches, 
And  on  the  highest  boys  and  wenches. 
The  court  is  form'd,  to  which  repair 
The  king  and  queen ;  and  at  the  bar 
The  royal  crown'd  head  stands, 
To  hold  up  one,  or  both  his  hands. 
Or  both,  I  say,  for  rather  than 
He'd  lose  his  pomt  he'd  hold  up  ten. 
Or  ten  times  ten,  had  he  but  had  'em. 
Rather  than  not  be  quit  of  madam. 
Whoever  kncAv  a  royal  fancy 
Stoop  thus  to  such  a  pug  as  Nancy  ? 
The  crier,  Cerb'rus  like,  a  triple 

0  yes,  barks  out  as  loud  as  able. 
And  cries,  king  Harry  now  appear : 
The  king  as  loudly  answers,  here. 

The  queen,  when  call'd,  regarded  not 
The  crier  or  the  court  a  jot ; 
But  falling  on  her  bended  knees. 
Speaks  to  the  king, Her  words  are  these : 

"  Sir,  I  beseech  you  to  do  me  justice  and  right,  and 
take  some  pity  upon  me,  for  I  am  a  simple  woman, 
and  a  stranger,  born  out  of  your  dominions,  and  have 
no  friend  but  you,  who  now  being  become  my  adver- 
sary, alas  !  what  friendship  or  assurance  of  indifie- 
rency  in  any  council  can  I  hope  to  find  among  your 
subjects  ?  What  have  I  done  ?  Wherein  have  I  of- 
fended you  ?  How  have  1  given  you  any  occasion  of 
displeasure  ?  Why  will  you  put  me  from  you  in  this 
sort  ?  I  take  God  to  be  my  judge,  I  have  been  a  true, 
humble,  and  faithful  wife  unto  you  ;  always  conform- 
able to  your  will  and  pleasure.  Wherein  did  I  ever 
contradict  or  gainsay  whatever  you  said?  When 
was  I  discontented  at  anything  that  pleased  you? 
Whom  did  I  love  but  those  whom  you  loved,  whether 

1  had  cause  or  not  ?     I  have  been  your  wife  these 
twenty  years ;  you  have  had  divers  children  by  me. 
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WTien  you  took  me  first  into  your  bed,  I  take  God 
to  be  my  witness,  I  was  a  virgin,  and  whether  that  be 
true  or  not,  I  put  it  to  your  conscience.  Now,  if 
there  is  any  just  cause  that  you  can  allege  against 
me,  either  of  dishonesty,  or  the  like,  I  am  contented 
to  depart  the  realm  and  you  with  shame  and  infamy ; 
but  if  there  be  no  such  cause,  then  I  pray  you  let  me 
have  justice  at  your  hands.  The  king,  your  father, 
was  in  his  time  of  such  an  excellent  wit,  as  that  for 
his  wisdom's  sake  he  was  counted  a  second  Solomon. 
And  Ferdinand,  my  father,  was  reckoned  to  be  one  of 
the  wisest  princes  that  had  reigned  in  Spain  for  many 
years  before  his  days:  these  being  both  so  wise 
princes,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  they  had  gathered 
unto  them  as  wise  counsellors  of  both  realms  as  they 
in  their  wisdom  thought  most  meet ;  and  as  I  take  it, 
there  were  in  those  days  as  wise  and  learned  men 
in  both  kingdoms  as  there  are  now  to  be  found  in 
these  our  times,  who  thought  the  marriage  between 
you  and  I  to  be  good  and  lawful.  (Then  she  speaks 
to  the  cardinal.)  But  for  this  I  may  thank  you,  my 
lord  cardinal  of  York,  who  having  sought  to  make 
this  dissension  between  my  lord  the  king  and  me,  be- 
cause I  have  so  often  found  fault  with  your  pompous 
vanity  and  aspiring  mind;  yet  I  do  not  think  that 
this  your  malice  proceeds  from  you  merely  in  re- 
spect of  myself,  but  your  chief  displeasure  is  against 
my  nephew,  the  emperor,  because  you  could  not  at 
his  hands  attain  unto  the  bishopric  of  Toledo,  which 
greedily  you  desired ;  and  after  that  was,  by  his  means, 
put  by  the  chief  and  high  bishopric  of  Rome,  where- 
unto  you  most  ambitiously  aspired ;  whereat  being 
sore  offended,  and  yet  not  able  to  revenge  your  quar- 
rel upon  him,  the  heavy  burden  of  your  indignation 
must  be  laid  upon  a  female  weakness,  for  no  other 
reason  but  because  she  is  his  aunt,  and  these  are  the 
manly  ways  you  take  to  ease  your  mind ;  but  God 
forgive  you.     (Now  she  speaks  to  the  king.)  Where- 
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fore,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  no  justice  that  I  should 
stand  to  the  order  of  this  court,  seeing  one  of  my 
judges  to  be  so  partial.  And  if  I  should  agree  to 
stand  to  the  judgment  of  this  court,  what  counsel- 
lors have  I  but  such  as  are  your  own  subjects, 
taken  from  your  own  council,  to  which  they  are  pri- 
vy, and  perhaps  dare  not  go  against  it ;  wherefore  I 
refuse  to  stand  to  their  advice  or  plea  or  any  judg- 
ment that  is  here,  and  do  appeal  unto  the  see  apos- 
tolic, before  our  holy  father  the  pope :  humbly  be- 
seeching you,  by  way  of  charity,  to  spare  me  till  I 
may  know  what  further  course  my  friends  in  Spain 
will  advise  me  to ;  and  if  this  may  not  be  granted, 
then  your  pleasure  be  fulfilled." — See  Dr.  Bailey. 

Thus  the  poor  injur'd  queen  gave  o'er, 
Aud  ne'er  appear'd  before  'em  more  ; 
But  left  the  king  in  court  alone. 
Who  thus  breathes  out  in  pious  tone, 
Her  virtues,  and  his  grief  to  leave  her. 
If  conscience  could  but  let  him  have  her» 

She's  virtuous  and  good,  quoth  he,* 
As  ever  man  alive  did  see. 
And  has  to  me  as  faithful  been 
As  chaste  Lucretia  to  Collatm. 
In  all  her  carriage  meek  and  humble, 
You'll  never  once  perceive  her  grumble. 
As  other  cursed  queans  will  do; 
Beshrew  my  heart  if  she's  a  shrew. 
Her  looks  majestic,  and  possesses 
What's  great  and  good  in  empresses. 
All  which  (poor  heart !)  when  I  consider, 
I  die  to  thmk  of  parting  with  her ; 


*  Seeing  now  the  queen  is  gone,  I  will  declare  before  you  all, 
that  she  has  ever  been  to  me  a  true,  obedient,  and  dutiful  wife. 
Having  all  the  virtuous  qualities,  Sec.  And  therefore  how  willing 
I  would,  if  it  were  lawful,  continue  her  to  be  my  wife,  you  may 
all  guess. 


I 
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But*  conscience,  conscience,  who  can  bide  it ! 

Few  know  it,  sirs,  but  I  have  try'd  it. 

Conscience  is  such  an  awful  thing, 

'Twill  scare  a  Turk,  or  Persian  king, 

'Tis  sting  all  o'er,  and  when't  begins 

To  check  a  sinner  for  his  sms, 

'Twill  ne'er  give  o'er  till  he  repent  him ;  ) 

It's  one  of  th'  greatest  troubles  sent  Rim,  > 

Next  to  the  rib  that  Adam  lent  him.  y 

The  queen,  good  woman,  has  till  now 

My  wife  been  : — (.Hence  these  tears  do  flow) 

And  must  I  leave  her,  who  my  heart  has  ? 

I  swear  a  kingdom  should  not  part  us. 

If  conscience  would  but  let  me  rest. 

Free  from  its  gnawmg  in  my  breast ; 

But  to  be  always  puU'd  a-pieces. 

As  sheep  in  brambles-  have  their  fleeces. 

No  horse  is  able  to  endure  it ; 

Cou'd  he  but  know  what  way  to  cure  it ; 

Consider  on't,  my  lords,  I  pray  ye. 
If  ye  have  any  pity  m  ye. 
And  free  me  from  queen  Kate,  my  wife. 
Or  conscience  sure  will  end  my  life. 

t  When  first  this  scruple  mov'd  within, 

*  But  conscience,  conscience  is  such  a  thing.  Who  can  endure 
the  sting  and  prick  of  conscience,  always  stinging  and  pricking 
within  his  breast  1  Wherefore,  my  lords,  &c.  See  this  speech 
at  large  in  the  said  life  of  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  p.  73. 

1 1  moved  you,  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  says  the  king,  first  to 
have  your  license  to  put  this  matter  in  question,  as  I  did  to  all  the 
rest,  which  you  all  have  granted  under  your  seals,  which  I  have 
here  to  show.  That  is  true,  said  the  bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  my  brethren  here  will  acknowledge  the  same.  No, 
my  lord,  says  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  not  so,  by  your  favor,  for 
to  that  instrument  you  have  neither  my  hand  nor  seal.  No!  ho, 
said  the  king,  is  not  this  your  hand  nor  seal  1  No,  says  the  bishop, 
it  is  none  of  my  hand  or  seal.  How  say  you  to  thatl  said  the 
king  to  my  lord  of  Canterbury.  Sir,  said  he,  it  is  his  hand  and  seal. 
No,  my  lord,  said  Rochester ;  indeed  you  were  In  hand  with  me 
often  for  my  hand  and  seal,  but  I  always  told  you  I  would  in  no 
wise  consent  to  any  such  act,  and  my  hand  and  seal  should  never 
be  put  to  any  such  instruments.  Indeed,  said  Canterbury,  it  is 
true  you  had  such  words  with  me ;  but  you  were  at  last  content- 
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And  that  I  fear'd  it  was  a  sin 

To  live  with  her,  who,  tho'  my  queen. 

Yet  once  my  brother's  wife  had  been ; 

I  got  your  leaves,  my  lords,  to  state 

And  bring  the  question  in  debate. 

As  very  plainly  does  appear 

Under  your  hands  and  seals : — Lo,  here. 

That's  true,  my  liege,  quoth  Canterbury, 
True  !  Marry,  it  is  true,  quothHarry. 

Nay,  hold,  my  liege,  quoth  Rochester, 
My  hand  I'm  sure  came  never  there. 
Nor  did  my  seal  come  ever  at  it. 
Quoth  Waiham,  yes,  my  lord,  you  set  it 
Amongst  the  other  bishops'  hands. 
Look !  look !  cries  Harry,  where  it  stands. 
Says  Rochester,  whatever's  there. 
Is  none  of  mine,  I  do  declare : 
My  hand  and  seal  I  never  set. 
And  my  consent  you  ne'er  shall  get , 
I  know  you  prest  me  for  the  same. 
But  I  deny'd  both  seal  and  name. 

Says  Warham,  yes,  my  lord,  you  know, 
That  at  the  last  you  did  allow 
I  thereunto  should  write  your  name. 
And  set  your  signet  to  the  same. 
No  !  no  !  my  lord,  says  he,  the  truth 
Comes  not  at  present  from  your  mouth ; 
I  utterly  deny  the  thing. 
Well !  well !  no  matter,  says  the  king. 
Argue  no  more,  you  are  but  one, 
One  swallow  makes  no  summer,  John. 

ed  that  I  should  subscribe  your  name,  and  put  your  seal  thereto, 
and  you  would  allow  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  your  act.  No, 
no !  said  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  that  which  yon  charge  me  with 
is  not  true.  Well,  well,  says  the  king,  you  are  but  one,  if  the 
worst  fall  out. — ^The  rest  of  the  bishops,  says  my  author,  tliat  had 
been  dealt  with  in  like  manner,  said  not  a  word ;  so  that  the  first 
encounter  on  the  queen's  side  was  not  so  well  performed,  for 
want  of  seconds.    Life  of  J.  F.,  bishop  of  Rochester. 
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"Where's  conscience  now,  that  was  of  late 
So  tender  in  the  cause  of  Kate  ? 
'Tis  now,  by  frequent  using  made 
Blunt  as  an  egg,  and  dull  as  lead. 
Tho'  hands  and  seals  they  counterfeit. 
It  never  checks  them  for  the  cheat. 
0 !  pow'rful  will !  that  has  so  soon, 
Maugre  its  sting,  conjur'd  it  down. 

Now  enter  Harry's*  evidences. 
With  suppositions  and  pretences, 
That  sickly  Arthur  might  have  then 
As  potent  been  as  able  men. 
But  let  themselves  their  stuff  rehearse. 
For  I'll  not  have  it  stain  my  verse  ; 
And  therefore,  in  the  margin  read  it. 
If  so  ye  list,  or  never  heed  it. 

Against  their  evidence,  in  reply, 
Comes  in  the  t  Bishop,  lord  of  Ely, 
Who  confessarius  to  the  queen. 
And  her  director  late  had  been. 
This  priest  she  licens'd  to  declare 
All  that  he  knew  in  this  affair. 

*  George,  earl  of  Shaftsbury,  deposed,  that  he  believed  prince 
Arthur  knew  his  wife  carnally,  and  was  able  so  to  do,  because  he 
himself  knew  his  before  he  wzis  sixteen. — Thomas,  marquis  of 
Dorset,  supposed  him  able  for  the  business.— Robert,  viscount 
Fitzwater,  said  he  heard  prince  Arthur  say,  "  I  have  been  in  Spain 
the  last  night"  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  spoke  to  ihe 
same  effect ;  sq  did  also  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  added,  we 
believe  that  the  prince  carnally  knew  her,  because  himself  had 
performed  the  like  at  tho  same  age.— Sir  Anthony  Willoughby 
said  he  had  heard  the  prince  say,  "  Give  me  a  cup  of  ale,  for  I 
have  been  in  the  midst  of  Spain  the  last  night." 

t  Against  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  king,  the  bishop  of 
Ely  deposed,  that  he  had  heard  the  queen  often  say,  sub  testimo- 
nio  conscientiae  sua,  "that  she  was  never  carnally  known  by 
prince  Arthur." — Then  spoke  the  bishop  of  Rochester.  All  this, 
says  he,  is  no  more  than  what  hath  formerly  been  deposed,  ex- 
amined, and  thoroughly  debated  by  the  best  and  most  learned 
divines  and  lawyers,  &c.  All  the  allegations  against  the  mar- 
riage were  judged  vain  and  frivolous,  whereupon  the  marriage 
was  concluded,  approved  and  ratified  by  the  see  apostolic,  and 
that  in  such  a  large  and  ample  manner,  that  I  think  it  a  very  hard 
matter  now  again  to  call  the  same  before  another  judge. 
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He  did  so,  having  her  commission ; 
Observe,  in  short,  his  deposition. 
The  Queen  to  me  has  often  said 
She  to  the  king's  bed  came  a  maid  ; 
And  this  upon  her  conscience  tender 
She  did  declare,  so  God  fief  end  her. 
You  may  suppose  king  Harry  knew 
That  what  this  prelate  said  was  true. 
Because  the  matter  he  denied  not, 
And  to  queen  Katharine  he  reply'd  not. 
When  in  a  very  solemn  sort, 
She  this  affirm'd  in  public  court, 
Nor  had  the  confidence  to  blame 
Her  affintiation  of  the  same. 
And  certainly  he  would  have  done  it. 
If  for  a  truth  he  had  not  known  it,  "j 

Seeing  on  this  he  knew  depended  I 

The  matter  of  divorce  pretended,  j 

Which  only  could  by  this  be  ended.  J 

*The  rest  of  those  immodest  fancies, 

*  Then  spoke  Dr.  Ridley,  another  of  the  queen's  counsel,  say- 
ing :  My  lords  the  cardinals,  we  have  heard  the  queen  herself, 
here  in  the  face  of  the  whole  court,  and  in  the  presence  and  hear- 
ing of  the  king  himself,  call  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth  to 
witness,  "  that  she  was  a  pure  virgin  when  she  first  came  into  the 
king's  bed;"  and  how  she  put  it  to  the  king's  conscience,  speak- 
ing unto  him  face  to  face  ;  and  if  it  were  otherwise,  we  cannot 
imagine  that  either  the  queen  durst  so  appeal  unto  him,  or  the 
king  so  spoke  Unto,  if  unworthily,  would  not  have  contradicted 
her ;  besides,  we  have  here  the  testimony  of  the  bishop  of  Ely, 
who  hath  deposed  upon  his  oath,  how  the  queen  hath  often,  sub 
testimonio  conscientia  sua,  said  unto  him,  "  that  she  never  had 
any  carnal  knowledge  of  prince  Arthur."  Now,  my  lords,  that 
such  a  frolic  or  a  jest  as  that  about  a  cup  of  ale,  or  the  midst  of 
Spain,  which,  together  with  all  the  rest  that  has  b<'en  said,  are 
but  mere  conjectures  and  presumptions,  should  stand  in  competi- 
tion with  so  great  a  testimony  as  a  sovereign  princess's  solemn 
attestation  of  her  cause  upon  the  king's  conscience,  and  that  con- 
science clearing  her  from  such  presumption  by  its  own  silence, 
should  cause  us  to  lay  aside  all  reverence  which  we  owe  to  for- 
mer power  and  authority,  as  that  of  even  the  see  apostolic  itself, 
should  become  void  by  your  calling  this  matter  into  question,  is 
a  thing  in  my  conceit  most  detestable,  &.c.  See  both  this  speech 
and  that  of  the  bishop  of  Rochester  at  large,  in  Dr.  Bailey's  Life 
of  John  Fisher. 
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Advanc'd  by  Harry's  evidences, 
Seem'd  to  the  council  of  the  queen, 
FooHsh  conjectures  and  obscene  : 
They  nulhfy'd  'em,  and  in  short. 
Made  them  appear  to  all  the  court 
Vain  stuff,  a  frolic,  or  at  best 
But  mere  surmises,  from  a  jest. 

The  sage  Campejus  understanding 
The  justice  of  the  cause  depending. 
To  be  on  Kath'rine's  side,  who  from 
The  legate's  court  appeal'd  to  Rome ; 
Resolv'd  with  Wolsey  there  to  send  it. 
That  by  the  pope  it  might  be  ended. 

At  this  the  king  grew  desperate  hot. 
And  Brandon  on  the  table  smote. 
His  eyes  struck  fire,  he  breathed  smoke. 
And  a  most  bloody  oath  he  took. 
That  cardinals  did  never  good 
In  England,  since  the  nation  stood. 
This  struck  the  courtiers  all  with  fear. 
Till  one  by  one  they  disappear. 
Not  liking  such  unwelcome  sport. 
And  so  dissolved  was  the  court. 

To  Rome,  in  haste,  Campejus  goes, 
And  tells  pope  Clement  all  he  knows. 
The  king  on  his  side  also  sent 
His  orators,  to  represent 
The  matter  in  another  sort. 
Than  what  Campejus  would  report. 
And  diii'rently  the  cause  was  stated. 
And  pro  and  con  it  was  debated  ; 
Which  when  his  holiness  had  heard. 
And  saw  on  what  side  right  appear'd. 
The  king's  pretences  he  denies, 
And  with  the  queen's  suit  he  cornplies. 

King  Hemy  finding  it  was  so, 
Was  at  his  wit's  end  what  to  do. 
And  for  advice  he  runs  out  straight, 

5* 
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To  an  old  bard,  Tom  Cranmer  liight : 

Cranmer  could  tune  his  rev'rend  song 

To  Harry's  fancy,  right  or  Avrong, 

Swallow  huge  oaths,  and  when  he  swore. 

Protest  his  oaths  should  bind  no  more 

Than  Samson's  cords :  covild  conscience  loose 

From  sacred  ties  of  solemn  vows. 

Could  break  his  faith  and  plighted  troth. 

And  sacrifice  to  interest  both  : 

Could  play  the  hypocrite,  and  lie, 

A  sinner  of  the  deepest  dye. 

Stain  to  his  character  and  coat. 

Lustful  he  was  as  any  goat. 

And  wheresoe'er  he  went,  they  say. 

With  him  he  did  his  miss  convey  ; 

Yet  in  close  manner :  for  the  man 

Contriv'd  for  her  a  strange  sedan, 

Yclep'd*  a  chest,  made  fit  for  stowing 

That  precious  stuff"  his  German  frow  in : 

It  was  in  Dutchland  he  trepan'd  her. 

And  she  was  niece  to  Osiander. 

Such,  in  his  youth,  were  Cranmer's  crimes. 
But  he  had  worse  in  after-times ; 
So  that  the  king  had  scarce  a  sin 
But  Cranmer  had  a  share  therein ; 
Nor  was  a  sin  by  th'  one  invented. 
But  what  the  other  so  contented. 
That  readily  he  w^ould  allow  it. 
And  frequently  add  something  to  it, 
By  w^hich  'twould  daily  greater  grow. 
As  snowballs  do  when  roll'd  in  snow. 

With  ev'ry  vice  they  stock'd  the  nation. 
To  fit  it  for  a  reformation. 


*  Mr.  Mason,  in  his  book  of  the  consecration  of  English  bish- 
ops, says,  "  Cranmer  kept  his  wife  secret  for  fear  of  the  law,  and 
that  they  reported  she  was  carried  up  and  down  in  a  chest,  and 
that  at  Gravesend  the  WTong  end  of  the  chest  was  set  upward." 
p.  73. 
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From  lusts  of  both,  from  both  their  sins, 
The  English  heresy  begins. 
The  lewdest,  and  the  grossest  one. 
In  all  the  refor mation. 

The  king  with  this  arch  villain  meeting. 
After  salute  and  friendly  greeting, 
Lays  open  case  of  conscience  tender. 
As  Saul  did  once  to  the  witch  of  Endor ; 
And,  from  the  first,  to  him  relates 
His  whole  concern,  and  madam  Kate's ; 
Then  his  advice  demanded ;  who. 
Having  directions  from  below. 
Does  thus  advise  him  what  to  do. 

Crnn.  Sir,  if  the  pope  will  not  comply 
With  you,  do  you  his  power  deny. 
And  banish  his  supremacy. 

King.  Could  I  the  papal  power  unhinge, 
I  durst  not  take  that  sweet  revenge. 

Cran.  Why  so,  sir  ?    Follow  my  direction. 
Affirm  he  has  no  jiurisdiction 
Over  your  realm,  or  any  in  it. 
Sir,  if  you  think  there's  any  sin  in't. 
Charge  that  on  me ;  I'll  answer  for't 
To  God,  the  pope  and  Roman  court. 
When  this  is  done,  proclaim  yourself 
The  Church's  head. 

King.  Thou  damned  elf, 

Dost  thou  suppose  me  such  a  Turk, 
To  make  a  schism  in  the  kirk  ? 

Cran.  But,  sir,  to  this  you  must  be  forc'd, 
Before  the  queen  can  be  divorc'd 

King.  Is  there  no  other  way  but  that 
For  me  to  free  myself  from  Kate  ? 
The  cure  is  worse  than  the  disease. 

Cran.  Vain  scruple,  vain  such  thoughts  as  these. 
The  pope,  as  I  can  make  appear. 
Can  claim  no  jurisdiction  here 
By  any  law  divine  or  human. 
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King.  I  doubt  thy  doctrine  is  not  true,  man ; 
Yet  since  it  fits  our  case  so  well, 
I'll  take't  for  once,  as  oracle  : 
And  hence  I'll  thy  directions  follow. 
For  thou  shalt  be  my  great  Apollo. 

Cran.  As  soon  as  Warham  dies,  king  Harry, 
Get  me  install'd  in  Canterbury ; 
Which,  as  the  times  are,  must  be  done 
By  papal  approbation. 

King.  But  this  you  know,  we  cannot  do 
Without  the  oath ;  and  how  can  you 
Obedience  swear  unto  the  poj^e. 
And  I  for  Church's  headship  hope  ? 

Cran.  Yes,  swear  I  must,  but  on  my  troth 
I  swear  I'll  never  keep  my  oath ; 
In  oaths  of  disagreeing  kinds, 
The  first,  and  not  the  second,  binds. 

King.  Well,  when  you  are  in  primate's  chair. 
Then  what's  the  next  ? 

Cran.                      Take  you  no  care, 
I  so  to  pass  will  matters  bring, 
You  shall  be  pope  as  well  as  king ; 
And  then  do  you,  by  power  supreme. 
Commission  me,  and  I'll  proclaim 
Your  marriage  null,  and  give  a  bill 
For  Kate's  divorce : Ay,  that  I  will. 

King.  And  wed  me  to  my  daughter  Nan  ? 

Cran.  Yes,  that  I  will. 

King.  0  blessed  man ! 

.  But  prithee,  Cranmer,  how  can't  be 
That  thou  shouldst  make  a  poj)e  of  me. 
Who  am  a  layman,  I  protest,  one 
Not  fit  af  all  to  make  a  priest  on  ? 
I'll  ne'er  pretend  to  such  a  thing. 

Cran.  Great  sir,  you  are*  anointed  king, 

*  The  clei^'  placed  the  king's  supremacy  in  some  extraordinary 
grace  conferred  on  him  by  the  anointing  in  the  coronation.  Bur- 
net's Abridg.  1.  2,  p.  56. 
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By  virtue  of  the  regal  unction. 

You  may  perform  the  priestly  function. 

King.  What,  tlio'  no  consecrated  priest  ? 

Cran.  Sir,  consecration's  but  a  jest ; 
One  that's  elected  needs  no  more. 
And  kings  have  patriarchal  power ; 
They  may  ordain  and  consecrate. 
Absolve  and  excommunicate. 
May  teach  and  preach,  and  may  dispense 
As  well  as  pope  all*  sacraments. 
So  may  any  elected  layman. 

King.  By  crown  and  globe,  thou  art  a  gay-man ! 
But  yet  I  fear  this  doctrine's  new. 

Cran.  No  matter,  so  it  seems  but  true. 
And  in  the  Bible  it  is  said. 
You  are  an  holy  priesthood  madet 
Which  being  spoke  to  all,  'tis  plain 
That  all  are  priests. 

King.  Only  the  men, 

I  hope  you  mean  not  women  too  ? 

Cran.  Not  women  !    Yes,  sir,  but  I  do , 
They're  part  o'  tli'  all,  as  well  as  we. 


*  Dr.  Burnet,  in  his  History,  in  his  Collection  of  Records,  record 
21,  entitled,  "  The  Resolution  of  several  Bishops  and  Divines  of 
some  Questions  concerning  the  Sacraments  upon  the  sacrament 
of  Holy  Order."  Cranmer,  in  answer  to  the  question,  says  :  "All 
Christian  princes  have  commilted  unto  them  immediately  of  God 
the  whole  cure  of  all  their  subjects,  as  well  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  God's  word  for  the  cure  of  souls,  as  concerning  the 
administration  of  things  political  and  civil,"  &c.  Barlow  agrees 
with  him,  both  affirming,  that  the  apostles,  lacking  a  Christian 
king  among  them,  made  bishops  by  that  necessity  :  not  by  au- 
thority given  by  God.  In  answer  to  the  tenth  question,  Cranmer, 
Barlow,  Cox,  &c.,  say :  "  That  at  the  beginning  bishops  and  priests 
were  all  one."  To  the  eleventh  question,  Cranmer  says  :  "Prin- 
ces and  governors  may  make  priests."  He,  Barlow,  Cox,  &c., 
affirm,  that  laymen  may  make  priests  by  election.  To  the  twelfth 
question,  says  Cranmer,  in  the  New  Testament,  "  he  that  is  ap- 
pointed to  be  a  bishop  or  a  priest,  necdeth  no  consecration  by  the 
scripture ;  for  election  or  apiwinting  thereto  is  sufficient."  Barlow 
says,  only  appointing  with  imposition  of  hands  is  sufficient, with- 
out consecration. 
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King.  Oh,  Tom !  if  you'll  be  ruled  by  rae, 
Put  not  the  women  into  pulpits, 
For  they'll  deride  our  sex  for  dull  pates. 
And  ev'ry  one  aspire  as  high 
As  I  do  to  supremacy  : 
They'll  murder  with  eternal  din. 
Both  one  another,  and  us  men. 

But  to  be  serious  :  for  'tis  now 
Time  to  consider  w^hat  we  do. 
Our  English  clergy  never  will 
Consent  that  we  the  pope  expel. 
Nor  will  our  spiritual  lords  allow  us. 
Or  pay  their  ghostly  homage  to  us. 

Cran.  Doubt  not,  great  sir !  I  know  a  way, 
If  you'll  proceed  in't,  how  you  may 
Oblige  the  bishops  to  proclaim 
The  king  the  church's  head  supreme. 

King.  I  doubt  the  task  will  be  as  hard 
As  great  Mogul  to  take  by  beard. 

Cran.  No,  sir,  I  read  a  while  ago 
An  ancient  book  of  statute  law. 
In  which  I  find  a  statute  extant 
(That  was  recorded  in  good  text-hand 
When  Dick  the  second  rul'd  the  land). 
Which  on  our  clergy  laid  command 
In  penalty  of  premunire. 
Not  to  own  any  legate  here, 
Without  commission  from  the  prince. 

King.  And  what  can  you  infer  from  thence  ? 

Cran.    Wolsey,  you  know,  has  acted  here 
As  pope's  legate  many  a  year 
Without  yoiu:  majesty's  consent 
(I  mean,  by  public  instrument 
Under  yoiu  hand  and  seal).     Beside, 
The  bishops  too  with  him  compily'd  ; 
For  doing  which  I'll  make  appear. 
They've  all  incurr'd  a  premunire. 

King.  Nay  hold,  for  I  a  while  ago 
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Commission'd*  Wolsey  so  to  do. 
And  what  was  done  without  consent 
Of  me,  or  of  our  parliament. 
Is  pardon'd  him,  as  he  can  show. 

Cran.  Well,  then  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do : 
I  am  acquainted  with  this  man. 
As  arch  a  rogue  as  ever  ran. 
One  who,  I  know,  for  gold  will  sell 
His,  and  his  master's  soul  to  hell. 
Let's  bribe  with  gold  the  cuiining  knave. 
To  get  the  patent  back  you  gave ; 
For  where  the  cardinal  did  lay  it 
He  knows,  and  can  from  thence  convey  it. 
t  When  you  have  got  that  buckler  from  'em 
Then  fall  with  tooth  and  nail  upon  'em. 
Convict  them  ev'ry  mother's  son 
By  Richard's  statute  ;  when  that's  done 
Threaten  to  put  'em  all  in  hold. 
As  close  as  misers  do  their  gold : 
E'er  they'll  endure  such  walls  of  stone, 
As  holy  anchorets  have  done, 
They'll  yield  to  all  you  can  require. 
And  pardon  on  thejr  knees  desire ; 
But  pardon  not,  till  they  agree 
To  grant  your  grace  supremacy. 

Thus  was  the  subtle  project  laid. 
And  Wolsey  by  his  man  betray'd. 

*  The  author  of  Church  Government,  part  5,  p.  22,  the  cardinal 
pleaded,  "  that  it  was  well  known  to  his  majesty,  that  he  would 
not  presume  to  execute  his  power  legatine  before  the  king  had 
been  pleased  to  ratify  it  with  his  royal  assent,  given  under  his 
seal."  See  Goodwin's  Annals,  p.  107.  And  p.  119,  he  says, 
♦'  it  is  certain  that  Wolsey  was  licensed  to  exercise  his  legatine 
authority." 

t  Dr.  Bailey,  In  his  Life  of  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
says,  that  the  cardinal  procured  a  confirmation  of  his  legatine  au- 
thority under  the  great  seal,  as  well  for  that  which  was  past  as 
that  which  was  to  come ;  which  the  king  remembering,  thought 
the  cardinal  too  hard  for  him,  but  he  so  deals  with  a  servant  then 
belonging  to  the  cardinal,  and  in  great  trust  about  him,  that  by  hia 
means  he  regained  the  said  ratification  under  the  great  seal  into 
his  hands,  and  then  to  work  he  went,  p.  106. 
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His  pardon  and  commission  lost, 
And  all  in  premunire  cast. 

At  Harry's  mercy  now  they  stand. 
With  bended  knee,  and  cap  in  hand. 
While  over  them  he  falls  to  hector 
Like  Sultan  or  a  noil-protector. 
And  positively  tells  'em,  they 
Must  ev'ry  man  consent  to  lay 
The  pope's  supremacy  aside 
(As  he  had  done  his  former  bride) 
And  Church's  head  acknowledge  him; 
Or  else,  by  royal  diadem 
He  swore,  they  must  expect  no  pardon. 
To  soften  this,  for  'twas  a  hard  one. 
They  must  for  ransom  to  the  crown, 
One  hundred  thousand  pounds  pay  down. 

Nor  must  you  gnunble  at  it,  sirs, 
(Says  he)  nor  make  the  least  demurs. 
Deny  the  pope,  proclaim  you  me 
Head  of  the  Church ;  for  head  I'll  be. 
I  swear  I  will,  by  good  battoon, 
By  sceptre,  globe,  by  sword  and  crown; 
Tho'  all  the  pow'rs  above  resist  it. 
And  Christ  and  holy  Church  detest  it. 

He  said  :  and  with  an  angry  brow 
Left  them  consulting  what  to  do. 

At  this  schismatical  request. 
Wise  Rochester  spoke  to  the  rest : 
His  learn'd  oration*  was  so  clear. 
It  satisfy'd  all  that  were  there. 

This  learned  and  profound  oration 
So  biassed  the  convocation. 
That,  una  voce,  all  deny 
To  grant  the  king  supremacy. 

*  You  will  find  the  bishop  of  Rochester's  speech  at  large,  in 
Dr.  Bailey's  Life  of  John  Fisher,  bisllop  of  that  see,  p.  116,  This 
speech,  says  my  author,  so  wrought  upon  the  whole  convocation, 
that  the  king's  ptirpose  for  that  time  was  clearly  frustrated. 
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At  which,*  quoth  he,  my  lords,  I  pray 
Be  not  so  stiff,  mind  what  I  say ; 
I  solemnly  on  word  of  king 
Protest,  that  if  you'll  grant  the  thing, 
I  will  not  in  the  least  abuse  it. 
But  as  coactive  only  use  it. 
Nor  will  I  ever  touch  the  helm 
Of  Peter's  ship,  for  all  my  realm ; 
Nor  order,  judge,  or  change,  or  meddle 

In  spirituals. Oh  !  that's  a  riddle. 

Quoth  Rochester,  I'll  therefore  tell. 
My  lords,  a  certain  parable. 

t  The  heart  desir'd  to  be  the  head. 
And  to  the  other  members  said. 
Make  me  your  head,  and  I  declare 
I'll  neither  speak,  srriell,  see,  nor  hear ; 
Nor  act  as  heads  are  wont  to  do. 
But  play  the  heart,  as  I  do  now. 
They  all  consent.     The  heart  now  made 
The  head,  it  forthwith  acts  the  head  : 
And  having  got  mouth,  nose,  eyes,  ears. 
It  speaks,  tastes,  smells,  it  sees  and  hears, 
The  members  finding  this,  complain 

Of  breach  of  promise. But  in  vain. 

This  parable  mov'd  all  the  rest 
Still  to  deny  the  king's  request. 
The  king  displeased  went  his  ways. 
And  said  no  more  for  sev'ral  days. 
But  bid  Sir  Audley  go  and  try. 
If  they  but  thus  far  would  comply, 

*  He  protests  unto  them,  on  the  word  of  a  king,  that  if  they 
would  acknowledge  and  confess  him  for  supreme  heid  of  the 
church  of  England,  he  would  never,  by  virtue  of  that  grant,  as- 
sume unto  himself  any  more  power,  jurisdiction,  or  authority  over 
them,  than  all  other  kings  of  England  had  formerly  assumed ; 
neither  would  he  take  upon  him  to  promulgate  or  make  any  new 
spiritual  law,  or  exercise  any  spiritual  jurisdiction,  &.c. 

t  See  Dr.  Bailey's  Life  of  J.  F.  bishop  of  Rochester,  in  which 
you  will  find  this  parable  at  large,  and  abundance  of  excellent 
speeches,  p.  120. 

_ 
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To  give  the  title  that  he  sought. 
With  this  restrictive  clause  put  to't. 
As  far  as  God's  law  will  alloio.* 
This  they  were  willing  all  to  do. 
Not  minding  that  it  was  a  step. 
When  granted,  for  a  fnrther  leap, 
Wliich  he  designed,  at  fitter  season. 
Over  the  bounds  of  law  and  reason. 

Now  grown  impatient,  in  short  while 
He  tempts  'em  in  a  rougher  style. 
What  though,  my  lords,  you  granted  me 
The  title  of  supremacy  ? 
Ye:  what  is  added  to  the  same. 
Restrains  it  to  an  empty  name  ; 
Ajid  therefore,  take  away  that  clause  ; 
For  I'll  not  bounded  be  b.y  laws ; 
See  that  no  longer  you  dispute. 
For  head  I'll  be,  and  absolute  ; 
I'll  at  my  pleasure  rule  at  large, 
And  steer  at  will  St.  Peter's  barge. 

The  bishops,  urged  thus  severely. 
Expect  no  good  from  further  parley. 
Assume  a  Christian  courage,  and 
By  Audley  let  him  understand. 
That  he  in  short  must  either  want  it. 
Or  take  it  as  it  had  been  granted. 

But  while  this  doing  was,  came  home 
The  king's  ambassadors  from  Rome, 
And  the  unwelcome  tidings  bring 
That  Katharine's  marriage  Avith  the  king 
The  pope  confirm'd  and  ratify'd 
By  bull,  and  the  divorce  deny'd. 

His  majesty,  now  out  of  hope 
Of  being  divorced  by  the  pope, 
And  in  despair  of  e'er  prevailing 
Upon  the  bishops,  for  entailing 

*  Qnantnni  per  legem  Dei  licet.    Life  of  J.  F.,  bishop  of  Roch- 
ester. 
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On  him,  and  on  his  diadem. 

Over  the  church  a  pow'r  supreme  ; 

Into  most  desp'rate  madness  fell : 

Don  who  with  windmills  under  sail 

Engag'd  in  battle,  never  had 

A  brain  so  furiously  mad. 

Groans  echoing  from  his  griev'd  soul. 

About  his  fiery  eye-balls  roll 

And  sparkle  from  their  scalded  holes. 

In  Itistre  like  two  glowing  coals  ; 

His  brow  in  rolling  tempests  furls 

Itself  into  ill-boding  curls ; 

Out  sulph'rous  smoke  flies  when  he  speaks, 

A  flaming  scarlet  stains  his  cheeks. 

But  sits  not  long  upon  his  face. 

E'er  dreadful  paleness  takes  its  place : 

All  tokens  of  a  desp'rate  rage, 

The  Church's  ruin  do  presage. 

With  trembling  tongue,  his  words  at  thrice 
He  stutters  out,  his  dreadful  voice        | 
He  seems  to  check,  and  then  to  force ; 
'Tis  hollow  now,  now  shrill,  now  hoarse ; 
So  that  his  rage  in  divers  tones. 
Like  Cerb'rus  from  his  triple  sconce. 

Thus  vents  he Am  not  I  a  king  ? 

And  shall  I  stoop  to  anything  ? 
Shall  I  be  rul'd  by  good  or  ill, 
Contrary  to  my  boundless  will  ? 
Shall  I  to  prelate  cringe,  or  j^riest. 
To  council,  Peter,  pope,  or  Christ, 
Contrary  to  my  inclinations  ? 
No !  e'er  I'll  do't  I'll  damn  my  nations, 
I'll  tear  Christ's  seamless  coat  in  two ; 
Thou,  Peter's  great  successor,  know. 
Thy  jurisdiction  hence  I'll  chase. 
And  set  myself  in  th'  holy  place : 
And  you,  my  bishops,  I  will  be 
Revenged  on  your  prelacy ; 
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I'll  grind  you  all  as  small  as  dust, 

For  daring  thus  to  cross  my  lust : 

The  English  church  without  control  ) 

Of  pope  or  Christ,  I  mean  to  rule,  V 

And  with  my  kingdom  damn  my  soul.  ) 

Come,  ye  infernal  pow'rs  !  and  join 
All  your  united  force  with  mine : 
Come,  thou  black  prince  of  sulph'rous  Styx, 
Come,  spirit  of  Eastern  schismatics ; 
Come,  Arius,  Nestor,  Ebion's  ghost. 
From  hell,  as  swift  as  swallows  post : 
Come,  Simon  Magus,  Judas,  come  on 
All  you  old  heretics  I  summon. 
That  like  to  salamanders  room 
In  fire  eternal ;  rise  and  come  ! 
Leave  your  vulcanian  grottos,  and 
Bask  your  broil'd  limbs  on  cooler  land : 
New  bodies  take  in  this  my  nation. 
By  Pythagorean  transmigration: 
What  li^resies  you  ever  laiew 
Bring  in,  and  broach  'em  here  anew. 

Yet  whilst  my  reign  lasts,  if  you  please, 
Forbear ;  because  to  live  at  ease 
Is  my  desire,  and  all  men  know 
Disturbances  attend  on  you ; 
As  factions,  dire  debates,  and  jars, 
Rebellions,  treasons,  blood,  and  wars ; 
For  SCHISM  only  is  the  thing 
That  I'll  be  for,  whilst  I  am  king  ; 
But  soon  as  ever  I  am  gone. 
And  my  successor's  on  the  throne. 
Flock  hither  thick  and  threefold,  and 
Bring  all  your  plagues  upon  the  land ; 
I  in  the  meanwhile  will  prepare 
All  things  for  your  reception  here, 
And  by  damn'd  schisms  will  make  way 
For  all  old  heresies  in  play 
To  come  ;  behold!  I  do  begin; 
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He  said,  and  call'd  each  deadly  sin ; 
Pride,  wrath,  lust,  envy,  avarice. 
Sloth,  gluttony,  and  all  excess : 
To  which  he  both  his  states  gave  up. 
Who  greedily  quaff  off  the  cup 
Of  base  delights,  till  in  a  trice 
They  drunk  become  with  ev'ry  vice ; 
And  fear  and  cowardice  took  place 
Of  Christian  fortitude  and  grace. 

Thus  they  prepar'd  with  vice  and  fear. 
Ease,  idleness,  and  little  pray'r. 
He  sets  upon  them  once  again. 
Unbounded  headship  to  obtain ; 
Supposmg,  if  he  closely  press'd  it, 
They  would  want  courage  to  resist  it. 
And  thus  he  speaks  ; — My  lords,  no  ill  is 
In  my  demand,  and  this  my  will  is, 
To  be  chief  vicar  in  Christ's  stead. 
And  church  of  England's  supreme  head. 
This  you,  I  say,  must  not  dispute. 
For  head  I'll  be,  arid  absolute. 
This  is  the  last  time  I'll  demand  it ; 
Whoe'er  he  be  that  dare  withstand  it, 
Shall  m  close  dungeon  be  immur'd, 
'Till  by  an  axe  or  halter  cur'd. 
This  said,  the  tyrant  turns  about, 
And  with  a  haughty  pace  struts  out, 
To  show  that  he  was  resolute. 

Thus  planet-struck,  amaz'd  they  stood,* 
Like  blockheads  hewn  from  logs  of  wood ; 
Threaten'd  without,  and  check'd  within 
By  the  approach  of  deadly  sin. 
Were  seized  with  a  panic  terror. 
Which  shock'd  their  very  souls  with  horror, 
Till  Cranmer,  who  was  steel  within. 
And  brass  against  all  checks  of  sin, 

*  See  what  excellent  speeches  were  spoken  against  it.  Histori- 
cal Collections,  p.  17. 

6*  "       " 
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Taught  all  of  them  how  they  might  be. 

Just  like  himself,  from  conscience  free. 

I  tell  ye,  sirs,  says  he,  'tis  nonsense 

To  talk  of  such  a  thing  as  conscience,* 

When  kings  command :  unless  you'll  say 

Conscience  forbids  to  disobey : 

And  then  indeed  the  scruple  must 

Be  held  for  righteous  and  just. 

Do  not  those  consciences  of  yours 

Bid  you  submit  to  higher  pow'rs  ? 

The  scripture  does,  I'm  sure ;  and  therefore 

If  conscience  doth  not,  tell  me  wherefore 

You  plead  religion !  that  pretence 

Is  vain,  when't  contradicts  the  prince : 

Our  faith  is  only  sound  so  far 

As  with  the  king's  it  doth  not  jar, 

Nor  can  it  ever  be  amiss, 

So  long  as  it  agrees  with  his. 

For  my  part,  solemnly  I  swear  it. 

Nor  care  I  if  a  thousand  hear  it. 

If  Harry  Avere  Mahometan, 

I  would  not  be  a  Christian  ; 

Nor  would  I  hold  the  primate's  place, 

But  as  chief  mufti  to  his  grace. 

Nice  conscience,  my  lords,  ye  ken 
Belongs  to  women,  not  to  men  ; 
Our's  free  as  fancy,  large  as  thought, 
And  unrestrain'd,  must  stick  at  naught. 
But  have  the  liberty  of  rangmg 
Thro'  all  religions,  and  of  changing 
As  often  as  the  king  sees  cause 
To  alter  faith  and  Church's  laws. 


*  When  Sir  Thomas  More  pleaded  before  Cranmer,  that  he 
conld  not  in  conscience  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  Cranmer  re- 
plied, that  seeing  he  was  not  certain  of  his  conscience,  but  that  it 
was  a  thing  certain  he  must  obey  his  prince,  therefore  ho  was  to 
reject  that  doubtful  conscience  of  his,  and  stick  to  the  latter, 
which  was  undoubted.  Winstanley's  Worthies  of  England, 
p.  31C. 
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Thus  irreligious  Cranmer  pleaded. 
And  laid  before  'em  all  they  dreaded  ; 
And  might  have  talk'd  till  he  were  weary. 
Had  there  not  been  a  premunire. 

After  a  long  debate,*  at  last 
This  damn'd  determmation  past : 
The  king  shall  have  supremacy, 
Tho'  we  pope,  faith,  and  Christ  deny. 

Good  Rochester,  with  grace  endu'd. 
With  reason,  truth,  and  fortitude. 
Did  openly  the  thmg  detest. 
And  contradicted  all  the  rest ; 
But  all  he  said  could  not  prevail 
With  those  new  worshippers  of  Baal. 

The  king  perceiving  their  compliance. 
Sets  them  still  farther  at  defiance ; 
Rejects  with  scorn  their  base  submission. 
Until  they  court  him  by  petition. 
To  take  them  to  his  gracious  favor. 
And  pardon  all  their  bad  behavior :  • 

In  which  petitionf  there  was  writ 
His  new-got  title  : This  was  it, 

Protector  and  Supreme  Head 

Of  the  English  Church  and  Clergy. 
To  that  petition  they  their  names 
Did  all  subscribe,  to  all  their  shames ; 
To  show  submission  more  profound, 
They  pay  an  hundred  thousand  pound 
For  ransom  to  the  king,  and  he 
Receives  'em  into  clemency ; 
At  which,  with  tears,  and  thanks,  and  praise. 
They  kiss  his  hand,  and  go  their  ways. 

*  The  lord  Fitzherbert  records  an  admirable  speech  against  the 
supremacy.  Hist.  C'ollec,  p.  17. 

f  They  in  their  convocation  concluded  an  humble  petition  in 
writing,  and  offered  the  king  100,000/.  to  have  their  pardon  by 
parliament,  which  after  some  labor  was  accepted,  in  which  sub- 
mission the  clergy  called  the  king  supreme  head  of  the  church. 
Baker's  Hist.  p.  299.  See  Heylin's  Hist.  p.  19.  He  says  this  in- 
strument bears  date  the  12th  of  March,  1530. 
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A  parliament  his  highness  summons, 
Pack'd  of  a  crew  of  servile  commons. 
Such  as  he  knew  would  ready  be 
To  fix  on  him  supremacy. 
This  in  the  space  of  fifteen  days, 
Brought  forth  a  few  stout  statute  laws. 

It  first  votes  lawful  ev'rything 
That  had  been  acted  by  the  king. 
As  sending  Rochester  and  More 
Pris'ners  (unjustly)  to  the  Tower. 
Next  it  enacts  the  king  supreme 
O'er  English  church,  as  well  as  realmj: 
And  gives  him  power  to  detect,  ) 

To  censure,  judge,  damn,  and  correct,  > 

And  when  he  pleased  to  neglect  ) 

All  errors,  heresies,  and  what 
Might  hurt  the  church  as  w^ell  as  state. 
For  to  the  priests  alone  he  gave 
Authority  to  damn  or  save. 

Nor  can  the  bishops  use  the  keys. 
But  when  and  how  their  lay -head  please  ; 
And  further  to  corroborate 
The  headship  of  the  magistrate, 
It  makes  it  treason  to  deny 
His  spiritual  supremacy. 

Another  act*  was  also  made. 
Which  a  strict  prohibition  laid 
On  all  the  bishops  in  the  nation 
Never  to  meet  in  convocation, 
Till  they  were  summon'd  by  his  writ.  ) 

For  thus  the  church's  head  thought  fit,  > 

\  To  license  th'  body  when  to  sit.  ) 

That  statutef  also,  at  their  meeting, 

*  25  H.  Vin.  19.  The  convocation  shall  be  assembled  by  the 
Mng's  writ,  and  shall  not  enact  any  constitutions  or  ordinances 
without  the  king's  assent.  See  VVingate's  Abridg.of  the  Statutes. 

t  The  convocation  promised,  upon  the  words  of  priests,  never 
to  make  any  canons  without  the  king's  assent.  Burnet's  Abridg. 
p.  112. 
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And  in  full  convocation  sitting, 

Prohibits  taking  aught  in  hand, 

But  what  the  head  shall  first  command, 

Nor  canons  make,  nor  sign  decrees, 

But  such  as  shall  the  lay-head  please  ; 

Neither  promulge  nor  execute  'em : 

In  short,  they  must  do  naught  without  him. 

Since  that,  those  cyphers  of  the  down, 

Have  naught  to  do  but  sit  'em  down 

In  synod  house,  and  there  remain 

Till  lay-head  sends  'em  come  again. 

To  make  a  gay,  grave,  efmpty  show, 

Is  all  the  head  will  have  them  do. 

Nor  can  they  multiply  their  kind,* 
Unless  their  lay-pope  have  a  mind ; 
For  he  must  license  each  to  this. 
In  his  respective  diocese. 
And  give  them  power  to  ordain 
And  consecrate  new  clergymen. 
Nor  does  their  sacred  mission  spring 
From  other  fountain. than  the  king ; 
Unless  a  woman  have  the  crown, 
Then  from  a  she-pope  i'ts  brought  down, 
And  at  her  hand  they  must  receive  it. 
As  kindly  as  if  Peter  gave  it, 
And  own  themselves  beholden  to  her, 
As  mistress  of  all  ghostly  power : 
Which  by  this  strange  oath  will  appear. 
That  Bess  obliged  them  to  swear. 
I,  A.  B.,  swear  by  wounds  and  blood,t 

*  The  king  did  empower  the  bishops  in  his  stead,  to  ordain, 
give  institution,  and  do  all  other  parts  of  the  episcopal  function ; 
which  was  to  last  during  his  pleasure.  Burnet's  Abridg.  228.— 
Cranmer  held,  that  ecclesiastical  offices  that  were  derived  from 
ordination  was  only  a  ceremony  that  might  be  used  or  set  aside, 
and  that  the  authority  was  conveyed  to  churchmen  only  by  the 
king's  commission.    See  Burnet's  Abridg.  1.  1. 

t  The  oath.  I,  A.  B.  do  utterly  testify  and  declare  in  my  con- 
science, that  the  queen's  highness  is  the  only  supreme  governor 
of  this  realm,  &c.,  as  well  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things 
or  causes,  as  temporal :  and  that  no  foreign  prince,  prelate,  state, 
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By  gospel,  God,  and  all  that's  good, 

That  he  or  she,  prince  or  supreme, 

A  child  that  bears  the  diadem 

Is  so  too,  and  head  in  all 

Matters  ecclesi — astical : 

And  whatsoever  foreign  pow'r, 

Or  jurisdiction  heretofore 

In  English  church  as  well  as  state, 

By  council,  pope,  or  potentate, 

Was  had,  or  held,  or  exercis'd, 

I  do  renounce  ;  as  when  baptiz'd, 

[  did  renounce  three  fatal  evils. 

Pomps  of  the  world,  thefiesh  and  devils  ; 

Yet  with  this  diifrence,  I  protest, 

'Gainst  those  in  earnest,  these  in  jest. 

Thus  was  the  church  of  England  broke 
By  schism  from  its  native  stock. 
And  since  has  wither'd  and  decay'd 
As  branches  rent  from  tree  do  fade  ; 
And  thus  it  was  our  king  became 
The  church's  head,  with  pow'r  supreme, 
A  pow'r  ecclesi — astical 
O'er  bishops,  councils,  popes,  and  all 
The  pow'r  on  earth  eccles'astic, 
Whether  foreign  or  domestic. 

A  pow'r  so  vast,  and  so  egregious. 
As  turn'd  to  laics  vow'd  religious  : 
Judg'd  whom  they  pleas'd  for  heretics, 
Then  burned  them  with  faggot-sticks : 
Th'  ancient  canons  it  abrogated. 
And  points  of  faith  annihilated, 
Alter'd  the  church's  liturgies, 
And  did  her  rituals  despise. 

or  potentate,  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  power,  su- 
periority, pre-eminence,  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual, 
within  this  realm.  And  therefore  I  do  utterly  renounce  and  for- 
sake all  foreign  jurisdictions,  powers,  superiorities,  and  authori- 
*  ties,  &c.  See  the  book  entitled.  The  Form  of  consecrating  Bish- 
ops, Priests,  and  Deacons.  Printed  by  Charles  Parker,  anno  1596. 
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It  fram'd  new  forms  of  ordination. 

Such  as  before  were  ne'er  in  fashion. 

It  holy  sacraments  abohsh'd 

And  consecrated  kirks  demolish'd  ; 

The  choirs  transformed  into  stables, 

And  altars  into  fuddlmg  tables  : 

The  Mass  abolish'd,  and  the  mass-days, 

Turn'd  fasts  to  feasts,  and  feasts  to  fast-days, 

In  place  of  all  which  they  devise 

New  creeds,  new  pray'rs,  new  homilies. 

Harry  the  Eighth  set  out  the  first  creed, 

Ned  made  the  second,  Bess  the  worst  creed. 

Of  common  pray'r  books,  Ned  made  two. 

And  homilies  compos'd  a  few : 

Bess  mends  his  pray'r  books,  and  made  more 

New  homilies,  above  a  score. 

Each  prince  thus,  as  he  gets  the  crown, 

Makes  a  religion  of  his  own. 

By  this  new  pow'r,  the  new  pope,  Harry, 
Made  Cranmer  lord  of  Canterbury  ; 
Who  gave  him  by  his  boundless  pow'r 
Full  liberty  to  wed  his  whore, 
And  free  her  from  her  coffin  bed. 
In  which,  poor  girM  so  long  she'd  laid : 
And  Cranmer,  who  was  grateful  ever. 
Requites  him  with  as  kind  a  favor; 
To  Anna  Boleyn*  weds  him  first. 
And  afterwards  queen  Kate  divorced 

♦The  king's  marriage  with  Anna  Boieyn  was  performed  by  Dr. 
Rowland  Lee,  on  the  1st  November,  1532.  None  present  at  the 
nnptials  but  archbishop  Cranmer,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  father, 
mother,  and  brother  of  the  new  queen  ;  but  long  it  could  not  be 
concealed ;  for  being  with  child,  on  Blaster-eve,  the  12th  of  April, 
she  showed  herself  openly  as  queen ;  and  an  order  was  issued 
from  the  parliament,  then  sitting,  that  Katharine  should  no  longer 
be  called  queen,  but  princess  dowager :  Cranmer,  the  new  arch 
bishop,  cites  Katharine  in  fifteen  days  to  appear  before  him,  and 
in  default  of  her  appearance,  proceedeth  judicially  to  sentence  of 
divorce,  and  caused  it  to  be  ojienly  published  on  Friday  the  23d 
of  May,  1533.    See  Stowe,  fol.  563,  and  Heylin,  p.  161. 
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By  a  commission  had  for  this. 
From  supreme  high  and  mightiness. 

Should  Jove  set  Vulcan  o'er  the  gods. 
To  rule  them  with  his  nail-string  rods, 
And  dictate  from  his  bellows  hollow. 
Sage  sentences  to  wise  Apollo, 
And  send  away  the  heel-wing'd  post,* 
With  his  commands  to  ev'ry  coast, 
To  charge  lord  Phoebus  for  his  ears. 
Not  to  distinguish  days  and  years. 
Or  bid  him  at  dark  midnight  shine. 
And  Bacchus  leave  oif  toping  wine. 
And  iEolus  to  cease  from  breathing, 
And  Neptune's  belly  t'  leave  off  heaving. 
And  Mars  no  more  to  huff  and  swagger, 
But  keep  in  sheath  his  trusty  dagger ; 
And  Chronus  t'  leave  his  Spanish  place, 
To  trip  the  twelve  in  three  days'  space  ; 
And  Phoebe  with  full  face  to  rim. 
When  in  conjunction  with  the  sun ; 
Sure  such  disorder  in  the  skies 
Wou'd  argue  Jove  no  longer  wise  ; 
For  to  allow  such  work  as  this  is, 
Wou'd  speak  him  mad  amongst  his  misses, 
And  strike  the  universe  with  wonder. 
At  trusting  Vulcan  with  his  thunder. 
Yet  Harry  acts  as  far  amiss, 
His  deeds  run  parallel  to  this. 

No  sooner  w^as  king  Harry  made 
Of  English  church  the  supreme  head, 
But  he  a  blacksmith's  sonf  appointed 
Head  in  his  place  ;  one,  who  anointed 
Had  never  been,  unless  his  dad 
Had  in  the  sleek-trough  wash'd  the  lad. 


*  Mercury. 

t 'Thomas  Cromwell  sat  in  the  convocation  house  amongst  the 
bishops,  as  head  over  them.    Baker,  p.  303. 
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With  the  intent  that  that  should  do 

For  christ'ning  and  for  priesthood  too. 

Thus  Cyclops,  as  historians  tell  us, 

Leaving  his  anvil,  forge,  and  bellows, 

Listed  himself  in  Bourbon's  wars  ; 

Whence  flying  for  avoiding  scars, . 

Kind  fate  ordain'd  his  lot  should  fall, 

To  serve  my  lord,  the  cardinal ; 

Where  he  gain'd  credit  with  the  king, 

For  dext'rous  handling  ev'rything ; 

And  at  the  last  was  look'd  upon. 

As  for  his  turn  a  fitting  one  ; 

And  by  degrees  was  by  his  grace 

Exalted  to  vicegerent's  place  ; 

Made  vicar  general  in  all 

Affairs  ecclesi — astical. 

And  now  a  blacksmith  sits  at  helm,* 

O'er  all  the  bishops  in  the  realm, 

Makes  them  submit  to  his  injunctions, 

Prescribes  them  methods  for  their  functions ; 

And  sets  them  bounds  how  far  to  go. 

Both  in  divine  and  canon  law. 

Base  was  his  carriage  to  the  rest. 

The  poor  and  helpless  he  opprest. 

Was  deaf  to  orphans'  cries  and  pray'rs, 

Laugh*d  at  afflicted  widows'  tears  : 

Look'd  on  the  gentry  with  disdain, 

Contemn'd  the  peers  and  noblemen, 

Insulted  o'er  the  clergy,  and 

Griev'd  all  the  honest  in  the  land. 

Errors  in  faith  the  fool  commended, 

And  impious  heretics  defended. 

*  In  the  convocation  house,  at  his  coining  in,  all  the  bishops  did 
the  same  honors  Hnto  him,  as  to  their  vicar-general ;  and  he  sa- 
luted them,  and  sat  down  in  the  highest  place.  Thomas  Mason's 
Abstract  out  of  Fox's  Martyrs,  entitled  Christ's  Victories  over 
Satan's  Tyranny,  p.  197. — He  sent  forth  injunctions  to  all  bishops 
and  curates  throughout  the  realm,  charging  them,  tec.  See 
Stowe,  p.  574. 
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None  worse  than  he  m  pagan  times 
For  sacrilege,  the  worst  of  crimes. 
What  can  I  add  ?    The  impious  thief 
Did  nothuig  good  in  all  his  life  ; 
And  here  it  is  I  mean  to  tell 
How  the  religious  houses  fell. 
For  'twas  this  monster  mov'd  the  cro^vll 
To  seize  their  lands,  and  pull  them  down. 

The  king  convenes  a  parliament, 
Well  chosen  for  his  good  intent : 
The  first  thing  that  the  house  began  with. 
And  what  he  press'd  their  going  on  with. 
Was  to  examine  misdemeanors, 
To  post  us  monks  and  nuns  for  sinners. 
And  make  the  clergy's  lives  as  black 
As  were  the  gowns  upon  their  back ; 
And  Cromwell,  the  chief  stickler  there, 
Is  made  the  master  visitor ; 
Who  presently  picks  up  a  crew 
Of  all  the  greatest  rogues  he  knew. 
And,  with  commission,  sends  'em  in. 
To  ev'ry  cell  to  search  for  sin, 
And  find  out  all  the  least  abuses. 
That  might  be  in  religious  houses : 
And  these  to  magnify  as  far,* 
As  Sol  in  light  outshines  a  star. 
They  authorize  the  mob  to  bring  in 
Complaints  against  the  clergy's  sinning, 
And  lay  commands  on  ev'ry  brother 
To  charge  with  vices  one  another. 
And  bitter  grievances  express 
With  exclamations  for  redress, 
Which  the  base  scoundrels  gladly  do. 
Regardless  whether  false  or  true  : 


♦  They  represented  their  offences  in  such  multiplying  glasses, 
as  made  them  seem  both  greater  in  numl)er  and  more  horrid  in 
nature  than  indeed  they  were.    Heylin,  p.  262. 
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Nor  did  the  visitors  care  whether 

'Twas  true  or  false,*  took  all  together : 

For  when  it  chanc'd  they  found  no  more 

Than  one  or  two  in  twenty  score. 

That  they  for  vice  or  sin  could  blame, 

On  the  whole  house  they  charg'd  the  same, 

And  for  the  failing  of  a  few, 

Charg'd  all  with  sins,  which  they  ne'er  knew, 

Now  all  those  crimes  imagi-nary. 

Were  sent  to  Cromwell  and  king  Harry, 

By  a  black  not'ry,  whom  they  took 

To  write  them  in  their  Doomsday  book. 

And  by  this  scandal  made  the  people 

Wish  for  the  downfall  of  the  steeple. 

And  shake  their  heads  at  the  religious. 

As  criminals  the  most  prodigious. 

Thus  having  clear'd  the  Avay  to  what 
The  king  designed  to  be  at ; 
He  moves  the  parliament  to  grant 
Relief  for  past  and  present  want 
And  gave  him  cash  to  pay  the  score. 
He  had  been  at  to  gain  his  whore. 
The  way  that  he  would  have  it  done, 
Was  by  a  dissolution 
Of  such  small  abbeys,  as  were  found 
In  annual  rent  two  hundred  pound. 
Or  under :  and  join,  as  his  own. 
Their  lands  and  livings  to  the  crown. 
But  Rochesterf  dislik'd  the  thing, 
And  vig'rously  oppos'd  the  king. 
Foretelling  such  a  grant  would  soon 
Bring  all  the  greater  abbeys  down ; 

*  The  commissioners  threatened  the  canons  of  Leicester,  that 
they  would  charge  them  with  adultery  and  sodomy,  unless  they 
would  submit  to  give  up  their  house.  See  Hist.  Collec,  p.  36. — 
Burnet  owns,  that  there  were  preat  complaints  made  of  the  vio- 
lence and  briberies  of  the  visitors ;  and  perhaps,  says  he,  not 
without  reason. — It  was  complained,  says  Dr.  Burnet,  that  Dr. 
London  had  corrupted  many  nuns.    Abridg.  p.  182. 

t  See  Rochester's  speech.    Hist.  CoUec. 
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And  in  a  very  little  while, 
Not  leave  one  standing  in  the  isle  ; 
Which  after  came  to  pass ;  but  now 
All  his  endeavors  would  not  do ; 
Cromwell  prevails :  the  parliament 
To  please  the  king,  gave  their  consent, 
And  down  the  lesser  houses  went ; 
Which  were  in  number,  at  their  fall 
Three  hundred  seventy  six  in  all : 
Their  yearly  rent  was  that  day  found. 
Upwards  of  thirty  thousand  pound 
In  ancient  rents,  which  would  be  more 
Than  that  at  this  day  ten  times  o'er. 
He  seiz'd  their  jewels,  took  their  gold. 
And  at  half  price  their  goods  were  sold ; 
Sent  the  religious*  up  and  down. 
With  forty  shillings  and  a  gown. 
Thus  the  small  houses : — now  the  great 
Come  next,  and  share  the  self-same  fate. 

Abbeys  six  hundred  forty-five. 
If  we  may  history  believe. 
They  levell'd  to  foundations,  and 
Unjustly  seized  all  their  land. 
Chant'ries  and  chapels  they  threw  o'er. 
Twenty-three  hundred  seventy  four. 
Good  hospitals  one  hundred  ten. 
Which  long  had  kept  poor  pious  men. 
They  seized  with  their  impi'us  hands, 
And  turned  poor  saints  to  vagabonds, 
And  colleges  almost  one  hundred 
Into  their  ancient  chaos  hurled. 

*  Ten  thousand  of  the  religious  were  sent  to  seek  their  livinp, 
with  forty  shillings  and  a  gown  a  man ;  their  goods  and  plate 
were  estimated  at  100,000/.,  and  the  valued  rent  of  their  houses 
at  32,000;  but  was  really  above  ten  times  as  much.  It  was 
thought  strange  to  see  the  king  devour  what  his  ancestors  had 
dedicated  to  the  honor  of  God  and  his  saints.  See  Burnet's 
Abridg. — Baker  tells  us,  that  "  the  number  of  monasteries  sup- 
pressed were  645,  besides  90  colleges,  100  hospitals,  and  of  chan- 
teries  and  free  chapels,  2374."  p.  305. 
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Scarce  stone  on  stone,  or  brick  on  brick. 

Was  left  of  any  one  fabric, 

Save  here  and  there  a  scrap  of  wall. 

To  show  a  glorious  abbey's  fall. 

And  the  old  footsteps  yet  of  stones. 

To  meet  the  ground  it  cover'd  once. 

The  revenue  of  abbey  lands* 

Seiz'd  by  the  king's  and  nobles'  hands, 

Were  then  in  yearly  value  found 

One  hundred  sixty  thousand  pound 

In  good  old  rent,  such  as  might  be 

At  this  day  trebl'd  three  times  three : 

The  treasure  seiz'd  on  by  the  prince, 

In  gold  and  jewels,  was  immense. 

Pride,  gluttony,  and  drunkenness, 

Rebellion,  lust,  and  all  excess, 

Is  now  maintain'd  by  that,  which  then   • 

Was  the  support  of  holy  men, 

And  dedicated  to  God's  honor. 

By  the  intention  of  the  donor. 

Where  once  the  lark  on  flutt'ring  wing 
Call'd  drowsy  brothers  up  to  sing. 
Lauds,  matins,  thanks  to  God  above. 
Now,  not  a  tongue  is  heard  to  move, 
Unless  of  owls  or  birds  of  night, 
Or  dismal  shrieks  of  haunting  sprite. 
Those  sacred  cells,  where  vofnes  were 
In  peaceful  contemplative  pray'r. 
Are  lurking  dens  of  wild  beasts  made, 
And  foxes  howl  where  hermits  pray'd. 

*  The  acts  and  statutes  made  by  parliament  concerning  the  Re- 
formation, are  more  fit  to  compose  a  volume  than  for  a  margin ; 
as  those  relating  first  to  the  divorce  of  Queen  Katharine,  to  Anna 
Boleyn,  to  Cranmer,  to  the  division  from  Rome,  to  the  death  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  and  the  holy  bishop  of  Rochester ;  with  many 
others,  to  the  supremacy  and  fall  of  abbeys,  with  many  other  acts 
relating  to  those  affairs.  I  therefore  refer  the  kind  reader  to  the 
statute  books  and  records  themselves  ;  the  books  are  more  public 
among  attorneys  and  pettifoggers,  than  Bibles  are  among j>ar«(m«. 

====================== 
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Ye  lofty  tow'rs,  and  sacred  piles. 
That  once  adom'd  our  happy  isles. 
Ah !  who  can  record  your  o'erturning. 
But  in  deep  sighs  and  bitter  mourning  ? 
Besides  the  lines  my  papers  bear. 
Let  injur'd  justice  take  her  share. 
And  sigh  thro'  all  the  liquid  air ; 
Till  the  whole  world  perceives  the  noise. 
And  falls  to  listen  to  the  voice  : 
Then  let  it  form  such  words,  that  all 
May  understand,  and  weep  your  fall. 
With  the  sad  fate  of  all  your  saints. 
And  innocent  inhabitants, 
Who  were  so  violently  hurl'd 
From  bless'd  abodes  to  cursed  world. 

This  thunder-clap  now  scarce  was  o'er. 
When  in  his  brow  a  bloody  show'r 
Contracts  itself,  and  hence  a  flood 
Is  poured  down  of  martyrs'  blood  ; 
The  deluge  flow'd  o'er  all  the  land. 
Swept  all  away  that  diurst  withstand 
His  late  usurpca  supreme  pow'r  : 
Of  which  were  Rochester  and  More, 
Two  martyrs  pious,  wise,  and  learn'd. 
As  any  age  has  since  discern'd. 

Fam'd  Avalonia,*  where  'tis  said 
Arimathea's  bones  were  laid, 
Was  moisten'd  with  a  purple  stream. 
That  from  its  martyr'd  abbot  came  : 
The  greedy  earth  drank  up  the  flood. 
And  gave  free  passage  to  the  blood. 
Which  sunk  as  if  it  gladly  sought 
To  honor  that  which  Joseph  brought 

*  Glastenbiuy,  where  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea's  body  lies,  and 
two  phials  that  he  brought  with  him  filled  with  the  water  and 
blood  that  he  washed  from  the  sacred  wounds  and  body  of  our 
Saviour,  after  he  took  him  down  from  the  cross.  See  the  Records 
of  Glastenbury  and  Capgrave. 
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This  holy  abbot's  head  they  nailed 
Upon  his  gate,  his  limbs  impal'd 
In  cities  four,  adjoining  near, 
Bath,  Wells,  Bridgewater,  Ilchester. 

The  learned  abbot,  Farringdon, 
And  commissary  Peterson, 
John  Beck,  abbot  of  Colchester, 
And  Jennison,*  renown'd  in  war. 
Were  put  to  death ;  and  Richardson, 
Powell,  Owen,  and  Fetherston, 
Rug,  Abell,  Bolhelm,  and  the  prior 
Of  Doncaster ;  in  short  there  were 
Two  cardinals  condemn'd  to  death. 
And  thirteen  abbots  lost  their  breath ; 
Archdeacons,  canons,  seventy-four ; 
Priests,  priors,  monks,  five  hundred  more ; 
And  fifty  learned  doctors  dy'd, 
Dukes,  marquises,  and  earls  were  try*d. 
Of  which  a  dozen  sufiered. 
To  satiate  this  bloody  heap  : 
Twenty-nine  knights  and  barons  fell 
Sad  victims  to  his  headship's  wiU ; 
Of  gentlemen  were  eighteen  score, 
Townsmen  one  hundred  thirty-four. 
And  ladies  full  an  hundred  more. 
The  weak  sex  here  no  mercy  found. 
More  than  the  hare  before  the  hound,  f 
In  all,  king  Harry  sent  to  heaven 
About  twelve  hundred  eighty-seven ; 
And  more,  if  more  had  still  deny'd 
His  pow'r  supreme,  had  surely  dy'd; 


*  A  knight  of  Malta. 

t  England  sat  sighing  and  groaning,  says  Cambden,  to  see  her 
wealth  exhausted,  her  money  enibased  and  mingled  with  copper ; 
abbeys  demolished,  which  were  the  monuments  of  ancient  piety; 
the  blood  of  her  nobility,  prelates,  papists,  and  protestants,  pro- 
miscuously spilt,  and  the  land  embroiled  in  a  war  with  Scotland. 
Hist.  £liz.,  Introd.  edit.  3. 
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For  ne'er  was  heathen  prince  before 
More  prodigal  of  Christian  gore. 

And  here  was  laid  the  deep  foundaticm 
For  Ned's  and  Bess's  reformation : 
As  on  this  basis  up  they  rear'd 
Their  church  of  England,  they  besmear'd 
It  still  with  blood :  with  blood  each  stone 
Cemented  was,  as  'twas  laid  on ; 
And  blood  her  builders  to  this  day 
Make  use  of  for  their  lime  and  clay. 

Astrea,  as  wise  poets  say. 
Left  earth,  and  took  the  milky  way. 
To  the  blest  palace  of  the  gods, 
Where  resting  in  secure  abodes. 
On  mortals  sometimes  from  on  high 
Looks  down  with  an  all-seeing  eye, 
That  all  their  darkest  secrets  heeds. 
She  wink'd  not  long  at  those  black  deeds ; 
But  pour'd  on  each  reformer's  scull 
Revenging  wrath,  whole  phials  full. 

First  on  tliat  girl,*  who  caus'd  the  strife 
Between  king  Harry  and  his  wife, 
Ann  Boleyn ;  she,  so  dear  of  late. 
Is  now  the  object  of  his  hate ; 
And  has  her  veins  by  him  quite  drain'd 
Of  the  black  blood  which  he  had  stain'd. 
Stem  fate,  in  prime  and  blooming  years, 
Tum'd  all  her  laughter  into  tears. 
And  whilst  she  thought  herself  secure, 
Sent  her  from  Greenwich  to  the  Tower  ; 
In  which  for  incest  she  was  cast, 
Condemn'd,  divorc'd,  and  her  head  lost 


♦  Anna  Boleyn,  tried  by  her  peers,  and  found  guilty,  had  judg- 
ment pronounced  against  her  by  the  Duke  of  Norfollt.  See  Baker. 
Immediately  the  lord  Rochford,  her  brother,  was  condemned ; 
who,  together  with  Henry  Norris,  Mark  Smeeton,  William  Brere- 
ton,and  Francis  Weston,  about  matters  touching  the  queen,  were 
beheaded.  Q.neen  Anna  herself  was  beheaded  within  the  Tower. 
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Rochford,  her  brother,  lost  his  head 
For  his  acquaintance  with  her  bed.* 
Westo^J  and  Brereton  grim  death 
Pack'd  hence,  to  wait  on  her  beneath ; 
And  Smeeton  with  another  rival, 
These  were  her  lovers  when  alive  all. 
And  therefore  Harry  kindly  sent  her 
All  four,  lest  three  should  not  content  her. 
This  was  the  wicked  wench's  fate. 
Thus  heav'n  reveng'd  poor  injur'd  Kate. 

New  heretics,  as  Fox  confesses. 
Lost  one  of  their  chief  patronesses  rf 
For,  whilst  she  liv'd,  the  king  conniv'd 
At  Lutherans,  the  Zuinglians  thriv'd, 
And  strange  religions  prospered  ; 
For  she  was  head  o'er  Church's  head. 

Here  Cranmer's  death  cannot  come  in, 
Till  he  his  measure  fills  with  sin; 
But  vengeance  still  the  rogue  pursues, 
'Tis  Mary  paid  him  all  his  dues. 

That  impious  minister  of  state, 
The  wicked  Cromwell,t  had  the  fate 
First  of  au  unexpected  prison. 
And  then  to  lose  his  head  for  treason ; 
Not  suffer'd  for  his  innocence 
To  plead,  or  make  the  least  defence  ; 

♦The  crimes  for  which  she  died  were  adultery  and  incest.  See 
Baker.  This  author  and  some  others  are  inclined  to  believe  her 
innocence ;  nor  do  I  judge  her.  But,  I  say,  if  she  was  innocent, 
what  was  the  king  and  her  judges  7  If  the  king  scrupled  not  to 
shed  her  innocent  blood,  can  we  believe  it  was  a  scruple  of  con- 
science that  forced  him  to  divorce  Katharine  1 — The  very  day 
after  queen  Anna's  death  the  king  married  Mrs.  Jane  Seymour. 
See  Heylin,  p.  5. 

t  For  her  religion,  says  Baker,  she  was  an  earnest  professor,  and 
one  of  the  first  countenancers  of  the  gospel.     Supra. 

t  The  lord  Cromwell,  sitting  in  the  council  chamber,  was  sud- 
denly apprehended  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  was  atUiinted  by 
parliament,  and  never  came  to  his  answer,  by  a  law,  as  some  re- 
ported, he  himself  caused  to  be  made.  He  was  beheaded  for 
heresy  and  treason.    See  Baker. 
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By  a  new  law  condemn'd  unheard. 

That  he  himself  had  just  prepar'd ; 

A  law  the  villam  did  invent 

For  murdering  the  innocent ; 

But  was  himself  the  first  was  try'd  b't  ' 

And,  as  just  heav'n  would  have  it,  dy'd  by't, 

Like  wicked  Haman  on  his  gallows, 

Or  in  his  burning  bull,  Perillus. 

Next  of  the  Zuinglian  crew  we  hear  on, 
Was  old  Hob  Barns,  Gerrard,  and  Hieron, 
Three  rogues  about  reforming  busy, 
And  with  strange  faiths  made  all  uneasy ; 
And  would  have  folk  esteem  them,  when 
They  preach'd,  for  apostolic  men ; 
But  faith  and  mission  being  wanting. 
And  Harry  liking  not  their  canting. 
At  last,  with  fire  and  Smithfield  faggots. 
He  burn'd  all  three  to  roast  their  maggots 

Tyndal,  another  of  the  gang 
That  Harry  meant  to  burn  or  hang. 
By  help  of  heels  escap'd  his  hand. 
Yet  dy'd  by  fire  in  foreign  land. 

Some  anabaptists  hither  came 
From  Dutchland,  each  one  with  his  dream. 
And  between  ev'ry  two  a  woman, 
For  all  but  faith  they  held  in  common. 
They  preach'd  and  pray'd  by  inward  light, 
Not  caring  whether  wrong  or  right. 
Nor  did  king  Harry  value  whether. 
But  broil'd  them  all  by  threes  together ; 
And  that  because  the  sex  is  frail, 
On  each  side  of  'em  plac'd  a  male. 
.    But  at  last  the  spirit  of  preaching 
Inspires  the  king,*  and  he'll  be  teaching, 

*  Another  time  he,  as  head  of  the  church,  preached  a  sermon 
to  his  pariiament,  se:  down  by  Stowe  at  large.  He  acknowledged 
their  love  to  himself,  but  found  fault  with  their  want  of  love  to 
one  another :  "  For,"  ^ays  he,  "  what  love  where  there  is  not 
concord  1    What  concord,  where  one  calleth  another  heretic  and 
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And  boldly  falls  to  act  th'  apostles. 
And  in  converting  stoutly  bustles. 
In  hall  of  Westminster  the  sage 
And  grave  king-preacher  mounts  a  stage. 
That  all  about  might  see  and  hear  him. 
That  ever  pleased  to  come  near  him. 
And  see  the  stock  he  did  inherit 
Of  Peter's  apostolic  spirit, 
As  being  highly  fit  all  men  should  know 
That  with  the  keys  he  had  the  virtues  too. 
He  calls  one  Lambert*  to  appear. 
And  to  his  gospel  gives  good  ear, 
That  Harry  might  before  their  parting. 
Obtain  the  honor  of  converting 
A  Zuinglian,  as  Lambert  was ; 
But  things  came  otherwise  to  pass : 
For  after  that  he  falls  to  prate, 
Lambert  becomes  more  obstinate, 
And  where  he  seem'd  to  have  before 
But  one  false  point,  has  now  a  score. 

Th*  apostle  disappointed  thus. 
From  temper  calm,  turns  furious, 
And  breathes  out  fire  and  faggot-stick 
If  he  persist  an  heretic ; 

anabaptist,  he  again  calleth  him  papist  and  hypocrite  ?  And  this 
not  only  among  the  temporality,  but  the  clergy  themselves  preach 
one  against  another  without  charity,  or  discretion ;  some  be  so  stiff 
in  their  old  Mumpsimus,  and  others  so  curious  in  their  new  Sump- 
simus,  that  few  or  none  preacheth  truly  and  sincerely  the  word  of 
God ;  now,  therefore,  let  this  be  amended ;  fear  and  serve  God,  be 
in  charity  amongst  yourselves,  to  the  which  I,  as  your  supreme 
head  and  sovereign  lord,  exhort  and  require  you."  Baker,  p.  312. 
*  One  Nicholson,  alias  Lambert,  being  accused  for  denying  the 
real  presence  in  the  sacrament,  appealed  to  the  king,  who  was 
content  to  hear  him ;  whereupon  a  throne  was  set  up  in  the  king's 
palace  at  Westminster  for  the  king  to  sit;  and  when  the  bishops 
had  urged  their  arguments,  and  could  not  prevail,  then  the  king 
took  him  in  hand ;  hoping,  perhaps,  to  have  the  honor  of  convert- 
ing an  heretic,  when  the  bishops  could  not  do  it ;  and  withal  pro- 
mised him  pardon  if  he  would  recant.  But  all  would  not  do,  Lam- 
bert remained  obstinate,  the  king  missed  his  honor,  the  delinquent 
his  pardon ;  for  shortly  after  he  was  drawn  to  Smithfield,  and 
there  burnt    Baker's  Chron.  p.  105. 
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But  Lambert  laughs  at  all  his  threats, 
And  Harry  miss'd  of  doing  feats, 
But  over  to  Jack  Ketch  he  turns  him, 
Who  quickly  goes  away  and  burns  him : 
Hewart  and  Frith  were  also  fry'd 
In  the  same  fire,  where  Lambert  dy'd. 
Thus  schismatics  agreed  together, 
And  heretics  burn'd  one  another. 

Nor  scap'd  the  king,  kirk's  supreme  head. 
Just  punishment  for  what  he  did. 
For  after  he  his  queen  divorc'd,  ) 

And  from  the  chair  St.  Peter  forc'd,  > 

His  issue,  life,  and  death,  were  curs'd.  ) 

He  had,  in  twice  six  years,  six  wives  ; 
Four  he  divorc'd,  from  three  their  lives 
He  took ;  the  last,  design'd  for  death. 
Had  luck  to  see  him  out  of  breath. 
Good  authors  also  further  tell  ye. 
He  ript  up  poor  Jane  Seymour's  belly. 
Ann  Cleve,  the  fourth  wife  whom  he  wedded 
He  soon  got  quit  of,  tho'  she  was  bedded, 
And  only  under  this  pretence. 
Because  she  pleas'd  not  any  sense. 

The  lady  Howard  in  her  stead 
He  wed,  but  soon  cut  off  her  head. 
And  Kath'rine  Parr,  the  last  of  six. 
Because  she  favor'd  heretics. 
He  to  the  Tower  had  confin'd. 
But  that  the  mitt'mus  which  he  sign'd 
She  chaiic'd  to  find  before  its  date 
Commenc'd  for  her  intended  fate. 
At  which  by  humble  sweet  behavior. 
She  got  again  into  his  favor ; 
In  fine,  this  lewd  adult'rous  prince 
Had  thrice  two  wedded  wives  at  once. 

Curs'd  in  his  issue,  little  Ned 
At  sLx  years'  reign  was  poisoned. 
Mary,  the  queen,  his  lawful  daughter, 
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Expir'd  of  grief  but  five  days  after : 
Queen  Bess,  sprung  from  incestuous  blood, 
Dy'd  mad Thus  ended  Harry's  brood. 

His  life  was  curs'd :  since  the  divorce 
It  seems  but  one  continued  curse : 
Whate'er  he  undertook  or  did. 
Set  sin  aside,  naught  prospered ; 
Unhappy  was  he  in  his  pleasures, 
And  maugre  all  his  ill-got  treasures,* 
Involv'd  in  debt,  by  lust  and  pride. 
At  last  a  wretched  beggar  dy'd. 

But  e'er  his  soul  from  carcase  fled. 
And  left  its  huge  unwieldy  bed. 
He  sent  for  Cranmer,  that  arch  knave, 
Who  told  him  only  faith  would  save ; 
But  neither  bade  him  love,  nor  hope, 
Nor  reconcil'd  be  to  the  pope. 

Now  drawing  near  his  cursed  end, 
Black  sacrilege,  blood  spilt,  blood  stain'd 
And  schism  brought  into  his  nation, 
Stern  conscience,  and  black  desperation. 
Affrighted  his  expiring  ghost. 
And  his  last  words  were.  All  is  lost! 

A  faarful  exit. Exit,  dad. 

Now  enters  in  the  puny  lad. 

Edward,  that  from  his  mother's  womb 
Came  not  the  way  that  others  come. 
But  as  is  said  of  vipers,  he 
Broke  out  at  navel  of  the  she ; 
For  when  he  could  no  longer  stay. 
The  midwife's  gully  hack'd  his  way. 

Ill  omen  'twas,  and  did  portend. 
Mischievous  life,  £uid  wretched  end 

*The  treaaures  of  the  crown  were  exhausted,  says  Heylin,  by 
prodigal  gills,  and  his  late  chargeable  expedition  against  the 
French,  &c.  The  money  of  the  realm  so  debased  and  mixed,  that 
it  could  not  pass  for  current  among  foreign  nations,  to  the  great 
dishonor  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  loss  of  the  merchants. 
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And  SO  it  happ'd.     I  sigh  to  sing 
The  cursed  reign  of  this  boy-king. 

At  nine  years  old  he  took  the  crown. 
And  at  fifteen  he  laid  it  down  : 
Pot's  age  he  was  not  short,  nor  tall,  ) 

Nor  very  thick,  nor  very  small,  > 

But  had  for  brains,  the  dev'l  and  all.  ) 

All  arts  and  sciences  he  knew. 
As  skill'd  in  tongues  as  wand'ring  Jew ; 
In  subtilty  deep  leam'd  as  Cardan, 
Could  solve  a  riddle  tho'  an  hard  one. 
And  by  a  sympathetic  play. 
Heal  venom  of  tarantula : 
For  manners  some  think,  who  have  seen  him. 
He  had  no  vice,  nor  virtue  m  him. 
Unless  his  zeal :  for  he'd  pretend 
The  faith  and  church  of  Christ  to  mend. 

The  first  work  that  this  little  thing 
Took  under  hand,  when  crowned  king. 
Was  to  reform,  poor  child  !  the  kirk. 
Whom  Cranmer  then  taught  how  to  work. 
Seymour  and  Dudley  lik'd  the  sport, 
And  so  did  all  his  greedy  court ; 
They  long'd  to  practise  sacred  theft 
Upon  what  things  old  Harry  left. 

Those  acts  which  his  grandsire  had  made 
'Gainst  heretics,  aside  he  laid. 
And  heresy  does  now  begin. 
To  be  no  longer  counted  sin. 
Conscience  and  law  no  longer  tie,  ) 

But  faiths  increase  and  multiply,  [ 

And  those  who  please  may  all  deny.  ) 

The  tares  that  choke  the  better  seed 
Began  o'er  all  the  land  to  spread. 
And  in  a  very  little  while, 
Was  every  comer  of  the  isle 
With  strange  opinions  overspread^ 
And  by  new  doctrines  pestered. 
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Commissioners*  the  babe  prepares 

To  look  into  all  church  affairs, 

To  whom  he  fitting  preachers  joins. 

To  cry  down  images  and  shrines. 

Mass,  altar,  crucifix,  prayers  said 

To  saints  above  and  for  the  dead. 

Now  these  he  sends  thro'  all  the  nation. 

To  propagate  the  reformation. 

And  well  they  manag'd  without  doubt. 

The  great  affair  they  went  about ; 

For  images  in  ev'ry  town. 

And  altars  too  were  broken  down  ; 

Upon  which  spoil  and  chantry  lands. 

His  courtiers  laid  rapacious  hands ; 

Vestments,  and  copes  of  cloth  of  gold  ) 

Adorn'd  with  pearl,  rich  to  behold,  > 

And  richer  antependiums  sold :  ) 

Plate,  candlesticks,  and  silver  flagons 

Were  turn'd  to  brass  and  pewter  noggins. 

And  silver  chalices  to  tin  ? 

Nor  did  they  look  upon't  as  sin. 

When  pleas'd  to  take  their  merry  sups. 

To  turn  them  into  fuddling  cups : 

On  beds  they  antependiums  laid, 

Of  sacred  vestments  cushions  made, 

*  Injunctions  were  prepared,  and  commissioners  sent  down  with 
them  into  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They  were  accompjinied  with 
certain  learned  preachers  to  instruct  the  people.  They  were  to 
leave  some  homilies  with  the  iiarish  priests,  which  Cranmer  com- 
posed. The  preachers  were  instructed  particularly,  to  perstiade 
people  from  praying  to  saints,  from  making  prayers  for  the  dead, 
from  adoring  images,  beads,  mass,  &.c.  Heylin's  history,  p.  43, 34. 
— The  Injunctions  are  entitled,  Injunctions  by  the  most  excellent 
Prince  Edward  the  Sixth,  &.c.  To  all  and  singular  his  loving  sub- 
ject-?,  as  well  of  the  clergy  as  of  laity ;  "  a  fine  young  pope  to  pre- 
tend so  peremptorily  to  enjoin  such  hard  rules  to  his  laity  and 
clergy."  First,  they  are  enjoined  to  observe  and  keep  all  laws 
and  statutes  made  for  the  nbolishing  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  also  for  the  establishment  and  confirma- 
tion of  the  king's  authority,  jurisdiction,  end  supremacy.  They 
are  also  to  open  four  times  in  the  year  against  the  pope's  power, 
and  for  the  king's  supremacy. 
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And  albs  the  parsons'  wives  convert. 

To  smock  of  wife  and  parson's  shirt. 

'Twas  noted  for  a  papist-house 

Had  none  of  these  for  profane  use  : 

The  very  bodies  of  the  dead,  ) 

That  many  hundred  years  had  laid  > 

Intomb'd  in  silent  beds  of  lead,  ) 

Naked  as  they  were  born  they  left 

And  of  their  leaden  shirts  bereft ; 

Who  ever  saw  a  town  in  plund'ring  ? 

What  ruffling,  tugging,  tearing,  thund'ring. 

Among  rude  soldiers  is,  till  they 

Are  each  one  glutted  with  his  prey ; 

Such  work  or  v/orse,  if  worse  could  be, 

In  English  churches  might  you  see  : 

Their  sacrilege  was  without  measure, 

Till  they  got  temple  clean  of  treasure  ; 

For  'twas  its  riches  rais'd  the  storm, 

And  set  those  heathens  to  reform. 

This  done,  they  fall  by  cunning  tricks, 

T'  expose  church  lands  and  bishojprics. 

To  the  rapacity  and  rage 

Of  the  coiu't  harpies  of  that  age. 

And  thus  it  was  they  fell  to  work 

In  kicking  bishop  out  of  kirk. 

The  first  step  Avas  to  undermine 

The  bishop's  claim  to  right  divine, 

And  thus  'twas  done  ;  an  act  was  sigii'd 

In  which  the  little  lad  ordain'd, 

That  bishops  shall  be,  so  it  said, 

By  the  king's  letters  patent  made  ;* 

*  It  was  ordained,  says  Heylin,  that  bishops  should  be  made  by 
the  king's  letters  patent,  and  not  by  election  of  the  deans  and 
chapters ;  that  all  their  processes  and  writings  should  be  made  in 
the  king's  name,  only  with  the  bishop's  teste  added  to  it,  and 
sealed  with  no  other  seal  but  the  king's. — The  intent  of  the  con- 
trivers of  this  act,  says  Heylin,was  by  degrees  to  weaken  the  episco- 
pal order,  by  forcing  them  from  their  stronghold  of  divine  institution, 
and  making  them  no  other  than  the  king's  ministers  only,his  eccle- 
siastical sheritTs  to  execute  his  will,  and  disperse  his  mandates. 
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And  in  his  name  their  holinesses 
Must  make  their  warrants  and  processes. 
And  not  their  own  seals  set,  but  his. 
And  write  their  names  as  witnesses ; 
That  dean  and  chapter  shou'd  no  more 
Exist ;  but  give  their  office  o'er. 
Nor  might  the  bishops  orders  give. 
Till  license*  and  especial  leave. 
The  post  or  paritor  should  bring, 
Seal'd  and  subscribed  by  the  king, 
P  enable  'em  to  confer  the  same 
By  virtue  of  his  power  supreme. 

Besides,  the  sacred  character 
With  which  the  clergy  stamped  are 
When  they're  ordain'd  and  consecrated. 
Was  by  a  statute  abrogated  ; 
That  is,  the  form  by  which  they're  made, 
Was  by  an  act  abolished. 
'Twas  made  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 
And  in  the  sixth,  but  not  till  then, 
New  forms  were  by  twelve. men  devis'd. 
Six  laics,  six  were  canoniz'd  ; 
I  do  not  mean  for  saints  :  for  then 
I'd  wrong  'em :  they  were  clergymen, 
Such  as  their  reformation  brought  forth, 
Fall'n  priests,  that  all  men  know  for  naught  worth. 

For  then,  sway'd  by  the  Zuinglian  faction. 
King  Edward's  clergy  held  election 
Sufficient  for  'em,  therefore  sought 
No  form  or  one  that's  next  to  naught, 

*  Of  this  act  such  nse  was  made,  that  the  bishops  of  those  times 
were  not  in  a  capacity  of  conferring  orders,  but  as  they  were 
thereunto  empowered  by  special  license,  the  tenure  whereof  wa« 
in  these  words  following : — The  king  to  such  a  bishop  greeting ; 
Whereas  all  and  all  manner  of  jurisdiction,  as  well  ecclesiastical 
as  civil,  flows  from  the  king,  as  from  the  supreme  head  of  all  the 
body,  &c.  We  therefore  give  and  grant  to  thee  full  power  and 
license  to  continue  during  our  good  pleasure  for  holding  ordina- 
tion within  thy  diocese  of  JV,  and  for  promoting  fit  persons  unto 
holy  orders,  even  to  that  of  priesthood.     See  Heylin,  pp.  51,  53. 
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To  wit,  a  form  which  they  affected. 
To  show  them  solemnl)^  elected : 
Not  to  give  priests  a  character. 
Or  grace  episcopal  confer ; 
For  then  a  bishop  or  a  priest 
Were  held  for  limbs  of  antichrist : 
And  it  Avas  then  they  thought  it  best, 
T'  obliterate  the  name  of  priest 
And  bishop,  and  not  once  to  name 
In  either  of  their  forms  the  same, 
As  may  be  seen,  for  thus  they  run : 
IPt  please  ye,  read  'em,  then  go  on. 

The  form  of  ordaining  Priests. 
Devised,/or  this  is  the  word,  by  K.  Edward  VI. 

Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  sms  thou  dost 
forgive,  they  are  forgiven :  and  whose  sms  thou 
dost  retain,  they  are  retained.  And  be  thou  a 
faithful  dispenser  of  the  word  of  God,  and  of 
his  holy  sacraments;  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen. 

The  form  of  consecrating  Bishops. 
Devised  by  K.  Edward  VI. 

Take  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  remember  that  thou 
stir  up  the  grace  of  God,  which  is  in  thee  by  the 
imposition  of  hands ;  for  God  hath  not  given  us 
the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  and  love,  and 
soberness. 

The  first  form's  that  by  which  their  sect. 
Their  preaching  elders  did  elect : 
And  this  the  second  form  they  use. 
When  they  superintendents  choose. 

From  these  blank  forms,  'tis  evident  ) 

Ned's  church  of  England  never  meant  [ 

To  have  a  priest  or  bishop  in't.  ) 
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The  bishops  (rom.  jure  divino 
Thus  brought,  what  cannot  kings  and  queens  do  ? 
Are  now  become  no  other  thing, 
Than  simple  vassals  to  the  king; 
And,  as  such,  he  from  sees  ejects, 
,  As  often  as  he  finds  defects 
That  he's  not  wiUing  to  endure : 
And  all  this  does  by  pope-like  pow'r. 

And  now  the  game  begins  at  court, 
And  bishoprics  make  noble  sport : 
The  stake  put  down,  each  courtier  plays 
With  all  the  cunning  that  he  has  : 
But  Seymour  and  Northumberland, 
Were  always  on  the  winning  hand. 

Good  bishop  Tonstal,  lord  of  Durham, 
They  fell  upon,  full  bent  to  worry  him ; 
And  got  his  bishopric  by  act 
On  purpose  made,  dissolv'd  and  wrack't: 
And  all  his  revenues  and  lands 
Were  seized  into  the  prince's  hands : 
Which  Dudley  would  have  hindered 
From  being  parcell'd  out  by  Ned  : 
He  aiming,  you  must  understand. 
To  johi  'em  to  Northumberland  ; 
So  that  his  dukedom  might  by  these. 
Extend  itself  from  Tweed  to  Tees. 

The  bishoprics  of  Winchester, 
York,  Westminster,*  and  Rochester, 
Scap'd  not  the  fury  of  the  storm : 
A  godly  method  to  reform ! 
They  tore  from  Coventry  and  Litchfield 
Whole  limbs :  from  Lincoln  many  a  rich  field. 
For  in  the  months  that  it  lay  vacant " 
So  many  hands  there  were  to  take  from't. 
That  when  the  last  new  bishop  came. 
Of  all  his  manors  m  the  same, 

*  The  bishopric  of  Westminster  was  dissolved  by  the  king's 
letters  patent.    Heylin. 
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But  only  one  the  thieves  had  left : 

'Twas  Budgen  call'd  that  scap'd  their  theft. 

And  now  comes  in  great  Somerset, 
With  whom  all's  fish  that  comes  to  net : 
Uncle  to  Edward,  infant  king, 
The  scurf  of 'all  his  mam's  offspring : 
One  drunken  with  his  brether's  blood. 
An  impious  atheist,  o\\Ti'd  no  God  : 
Yet  chief  reformer  of  his  days, 
Wick'd  as  Nero's  were  his  ways. 
Most  sacrilegious  and  profane. 
Proud  and  extravagantly  vain. 
Bloodthirsty,  cruel,  and  unjust, 
A  traitor  to  his  king  and  tmst : 
Ambitious,  avaricious,  and 
A  plaguy  griper  after  land  : 
Greedy  of  gain,  as  mouth  of  hell 's ; 
A  wolf  that  eat  up  Bath  and  Wells ; 
Which  by  what  sleight  he  seized  upon. 
We'll  tell  you  here,  and  then  go  on 
From  this  discourse  of  bishoprics. 
To  other  of  his  impious  tricks. 

He  with  one  Barlow  scrai)es  acquaintance, 
A  hungry  dog  that  Avanted  maint'uance. 
And  ready  now  to  eat  his  nails, 
Starv'd  by  a  bishopric  in  Wales, 
Wliich  old  king  Harry*  gave  his  worship 
To  serv^e  a  turn  with,  tho'  no  bishop  ; 
And  there  he  lived  as  long  as't  lasted. 
But  left  it  then,  when  all  was  wasted. 

This  Barlowf  was  a  Zuinglian, 

*  Master  Dugdale,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire  (p.  70), 
says,  that  king  Harry,  to  strengthen  himself  against  the  pope,  &c., 
procured  Cranmer's  advancement  to  the  see  of  Canterhury,  and 
more  of  the  Protestant  clergy  to  other  bishoprics  and  high  places. 

t  Now  we  may  not  without  reason  suppose,  that  this  Barlow 
was  one  of  those  Protestant  clergy-  so  promoted  ;  because,  though 
king  Harry  put  him  into  a  bishopric  in  Wales,  yet  it  cannot  be 
found,  either  in  the  records  of  that  place,  or  anywhere  else  in 
the  world,  that  ever  he  was  consecrated  bishop     It  is  very  pro 
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Yet  was  for  him  the  fitter  man. 
That  he  from  twenty  score  could  pick, 
With  whom  to  share  a  bishopric ; 
To  him  duke  sends,  and  in  short  space 
Barlow  appears  before  his  grace  : 
Where  after  he  had  made  a  bow, 
And  roughly  scrap'd  a  leg  or  two, 
Without  much  further  compliment. 
Demands  the  reason  why  he  sent. 
To  whom  the  duke  in  friendly  wise, 
Bids  him  sit  down,  and  thus  replies  : 

Come,  master  Barlow,  you  I  hear, 
Wou'd  gladly  have  a  bishop's  chair : 
If  you'll  be  grateful  to  the  giver, 
rii  either  fit  you  now,  or  never. 

Grateful,  my  lord,  yes  marry  Avill  I, 
Quoth  Barlow :  for  my  lord,  I  tell  ye 
If  you'll'  do  this,  I  will  not  stand 
To  give  you  two -thirds  of  its  land. 
You  shall  my  help  have,  quoth  the  duke, 
For  like  an  honest  man  you  look ; 
Here's  Bath  and  WeUs  lie  vacant  now, 
I'll  bid  king  Edward  give  'em  you. 
And  make  you  lord  of  the  diocese, 
Provided  when  you  this  possess 
You'll  me  remember  as  the  actor. 
And  well  reward  your  benefactor. 

Doubt  not,  said  Barlow  :  for,  my  lord, 
I'm  always  better  than  my  word  ; 
As  for  reward,  you  need  not  crave  it. 
Hint  what  you'll  have,  and  you  shall  have  it : 
Provided  that  you  leave  behind. 
As  much  as  will  this  carcase  find, 

bable  that  the  king  promoted  him,  a  Zuinglian  Protestant,  for  the 
ends  that  would  never  require  hira  to  be  consecrated.  The  Zuin- 
glian Protestants  in  general,  and  Barlow  in  particular,  being 
against  consecration,  as  is  shown  above.  I  note  this,  because 
this  Barlow  w.\s  the  pretended  consecrator  of  Dr.  Matthew  Parker, 
queen  Elizabeth's  first  bishop,  and  yet  was  not  a  bishop  himself. 
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Clapping  his  hand  upon  his  belly. 
And  pointing  to  his  wife  ;  I  tell  ye 
I  would  not  want  support  of  life. 
Nor  what  is  fitting  for  my  wife 
And  pretty  babes  ;  for  we  have  five. 
That  must,  you  know,  be  kept  alive, 
Pish,  pish  !  quoth  Seymour  m  a  huif. 
Doubt  not  but  I  shall  leave  ye  'nough ; 
Turn  me  but  nineteen  manors  o'er, 
'Tis  strange  he  made  them  not  a  score. 
And  on  my  soul  I'll  ask  no  more. 
Yes,  that  I  will,  my  lord,  quoth  Barlow, 
So  both  are  pleas'd,  and  end  the  parley. 
Thus  Barlow  got  a  diocese. 
And  Somerset  but  little  less : 
For  both  perform'd  what  was  agreed  on. 
The  next  thing  that  we  are  to  read  on. 
Is  a  large  palace,  which  the  peer. 
Fitting  his  greatness,  meant  to  rear 
Fromrfalling  temples,  sacred  stone  ; 
And  Westmmster  is  pitched  upon  : 
The  minster  close  he  also  chooses. 
In  which  to  build  his  lofty  houses. 
Abbot-dean  Benson*  hearmg  tell. 
That  Se)miour  lik'd  his  kirk  too  w^ell ; 
And  dreading  he  would  quickly  seize  on't. 
Steps  to  his  brotherf  with  a  present : 
Begging  of  him  to  keep  the  peace 
Between  St.  Peter  and  his  grace  ; 
And  he  to  gratify  his  honor, 
Would  add  upto  his  Sudley  manor, 
Sev'nteen  sufficient  tenements 
And  manor  houses  with  their  rents, 
By  lease  of  nine  and  ninety  years  ; 
This  sounded  w^ell  in  Seymour's  ears. 
And  sev'nteen  more  for  the  same  reason, 

*  Benson  was  the  last  abbot  and  first  dean  of  Westminster, 
t  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  the  duke's  brother,  lord  admiral. 
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He  does  present  to  Sir  John  Mason* 
For  his  great  master's  use :  but's  grace 
Unwilling  was  to  take  the  lease, 
'Till  he  had  Islip  join'd  to  these, 
For  yet  an  hundred  years  to  come 
Save  one ;  and  for  their  annual  sum 
Of  rent,  was  tax'd  one  corn  of  pepper. 
Thus  in  a  storm  the  prudent  skipper, 
Tho'  richly  laden,  thinks  it  best 
To  heave  out  part,  to  save  the  rest. 

The  builder  thus  prevail'd  upon 
To  let  St.  Peter's  church  alone ; 
It  was  not  long  before  his  grace. 
Bethinks  him  of  another  place. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Strand, 
Did  three  old  bishops'  houses  stand : 
And  a  large  church  was  by  them  seated, 
T'our  blessed  lady  dedicated. 
With  four  great  fabrics  he  puU'd  doAvn, 
And  built  his  house  with  Holland  stone ; 
But  not  sufficient  were  they  all. 
So  he  makes  bold  with  good  St.  Paul ; 
And  by  your  leave  was  scarcely  said. 
When  level  with  the  ground  he  laid 
The  cloister  joming  to  the  kirk, 
Encompassed  with  curious  work 

Two  chapels  he  demolished,  and 
The  charnel-house  fell  by  his  hand. 
Which  to  the  Strand  were  all  convey'd. 
And  into  Finsbury  field  the  dead. 
For  thither  all  the  bones  were  sent. 
That  in  the  chaniel-house  were  pent, 
St.  John's  church  at  Jerusalem 
Unwilling  was  to  go  with  him, 
'Till  by  a  blast  of  powder  laid 
Flat  with  the  ground,  it  then  obeyed. 

*  The  duke's  great  favorite  and  minister. 
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And  Smithfield  left  its  ancient  stand. 
To  wait  upon  him  in  the  Strand. 

Besides,  there  follow'd  other  four, 
As  Barking  chapel,  by  the  Tower, 
St.  Ewen's,  St.  Martin-le-grand, 
St.  Nicholas.    All  to  the  Strand 
Were  led  away  for  Seymour's  use. 
In  building  of  his  sumptuous  house. 

In  short,  the  Theban  stones  ne'er  flew 
So  fast,  when  great  Amphion  blew 
His  bag-pipes,  or  his  lyra  strung, 
As  did  those  kirks  when  Seymour  sung ; 
For  all  then  flew  at  his  command, 
From  their  foundations  to  the  Strand. 
Thus  from  the  hallow'd  stones  of  those 
Old  churches  this  new  palace  rose. 

Scarce  was  this  fabric  finished. 
When  Edward  sent  without  his  head. 
The  duke*  to  lodge  among  the  dead 
In  a  dark  vault,  and  bed  of  lead  : 
As  with  his  brotherf  he  had  dealt 
Whose  blood  not  long  before  he'd  spilt, 
Mov'd  by  their  disagreeing  wives, 
The  church-lands  saved  not  their  lives : 
Nor  was  for  them  in  holy  ground. 
From  death  a  sanctuary  found ; 
Where  let  us  leave  them,  and  prepare 
To  entertain  the  Common-prayer. 

As  Prodromus  to  its  intrusion, 
A  Babylonian  confusion. 
Under  pretence  of  reformation. 
Invades  all  churches  in  the  nation. 
At  Windsor,  Ned  and  Somerset, 
With  Latimer  and  Cranmer  met, 
Where  into  deep  consult  they  fell, 

♦The  duke  of  Somerset,  beheaded  for  felony, 
t  He  had  cut  off  his  brother's  head,  Sir  Thomas  Seymour's,  a 
while  before,  for  treason. 
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How  to  amend  things  that  were  well. 

On  purpose  that  it  might  be  said. 

They  had  a  reformation  made  ; 

At  least,  that  now  they  had  begun 

What  they  design'd  to  carry  on. 

And  perfect  after,  at  their  pleasure, 

As  time  allow'd  'em  better  leisure. 

And  bring't  at  last  to  such  a  pass. 

As  to  be  void  of  faith  and  mass. 

Now  with  the  mass  they  first  begin, 

Turn  inside  out,  and  outside  in ; 

Leave  part  in  Latin,  th'  other  part 

They  into  English  do  convert. 

And  a  new  form  fall  on  inventing. 

To  celebrate  the  sacrament  in ; 

Which  being  done,  they  set  it  out  ) 

To  all  the  churches  round  about,  > 

Or  else  it  would  have  serv'd  for  naught ;  ) 

By  this  their  new  form  of  communion, 
Breaking  the  ties  of  ancient  union. 
The  stream  that  flow'd  before  in  one. 
Now  in't  an  hundred  channels  run. 
Some  would  not  leave  the  ancient  way. 
Others  would  by  the  new  form  pray. 
Some  were  for  both,  and  some  for  neither. 
Some  half  the  one,  and  half  the  other; 
Some  would  in  English  mutter  o'er  * 

Psalms,  lessons,  and  confiteor ; 
Some  others  would  m  English  read 
Th'  epistle,  gospel,  and  the  creed. 
But  keep  the  canon  of  the  mass 
In  Latin,  as  before  it  was ; 
And  in  the  Latin  tongue  go  on, 
'Till  at  the  benediction. 
Which  they  pronounc'd  ui  mother  tongue. 
Making  a  medley  all  along : 
Whilst  some  who  would  not  imitate 
The  church  refused  to  consecrate 
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In  words  divine,  which  Christ  had  taught. 

But  at  the  institution  laught ; 

They  of  their  own,^ew  forms  mvent. 

To  consecrate  their  sacrament ; 

More  strange  and  uncouth,  bless  us  all  i 

Than  e'en  the  ministers  of  Baal 

Could  have  devised  in  their  cries, 

For  fire  to  roast  their  sacrifice. 

Some,  that  they  might  not  miss  the  true  one, 

Wou'd  to  the  old  form  join  the  new  one,: 

As  country  housewives  do  their  spinning. 

When  woollen  yam  they  mix  with  linen. 

Thus  some  took  wine,  some  water  suigle. 

Some  would  their  wine  with  water  mingle  : 

Some  yet  preciser,  would  for  fear 

Of  superstition,  bless  strong  beer ; 

Thus  not  long  since  a  Welsh  divine 

Ble«s'd  Weobly-ale  instead  of  wine. 

Some  would  not  use  unleaven'd  bread. 

But  lumps  of  leaven  in  its  stead. 

Thus  doctor  Homeck*  at  this  day 

Affirms,  that  where's  no  bread  you  may 

Make  use  of  any  other  meat, 

That  in  the  place  of  bread  you  eat ; 

Yea,  tho'  'tis  made  of  roots  of  trees. 

Or  even  of  a  good  cow's  cheese ; 

Foremilk  and  millet  he'll  allow. 

And  cheese  is  made  of  milk  you  know ; 

But  if  you  think  it  is  not  bread. 

Cast  in  it  a  little  millet-seed 

Among  the  curd  when  first  'tis  made. 

So  have  you  milk  and  millet-bread ; 

And  this,  he  does  assure  you,  may 

Be  us'd  when  other  bread's  away ; 

Yet  this  fam'd  doctor  cannot  grant. 

That  you  may  use,  when  bread  you  want, 

*  See  Dr.  Homeck's  book,  entitled,  The  Cracified  Jems,  printed 
1686,  p.  112. 
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Turnips  and  carrots,  or  potatoes ; 

Tho'  seamen  say  that  in  Barbadoes, 

The  last  of  these  was  all  the  bread 

That  the  first  English  planters  made. 

Apples  and  pears  he'll  not  allow,  ) 

Nor  cacao,  tho'  Indians  know  > 

No  other  bread  but  cacao.  ) 

The  reason  he  admits  not  these. 

Is,  'cause  they  are  the  fruit  of  trees ; 

But  why  he  should  reject  the  fruit. 

None  knows,  when  he  admits  the  root. 

Unless  it  be  the  fool's  so  wise, 

T'  expose  his  damn'd  absurdities. 

But  leave  we  Horneck,  and  again 

Return  to  blessed  Edward's  reign 

Some  would  admit  the  elevation ; 
When  such  as  us'd  right  consecration. 
Held  up  the  host  to  be  adored. 
Some  would  not  bend  their  knees  before't. 
Others  would  turn  their  heads  awry;  ) 

Whilst  some  would  quit  the  kirk,  and  cry        > 
Idolatry  !  Idolatry  !  ) 

Thus  at  that  time  the  giddy  rabble 
Ran  like  the  builders  of  old  Babel, 
And  more  distracted  were  they  then. 
Than  Nimrod's  tongue  divided  men ; 
During  the  two  first  years  of  Ned, 
No  other  form  the  chaos  had, 
But  indigested,  rude,  confus'd, 
Were  all  religious  rites  then  us'd ; 
Till't  pleased  th'  Almighty  Lord  Protector, 
That  spring  of  motion  and  director, 
T'  inspire  with  zeal  Cranmer  and  Ridley, 
And  Latimer  to  patch  a  medley 
Of  sentences  plu(?k'd  here  and  there 
From  Roman  Missal  and  Brevier : 
Which  soon  as  'twas  in  shape  of  book. 
For  title  Common-Prayer  it  took ; 
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Which  name't  has  holden  ever  since, 
Tho'  often  alter'd  by  the  prince. 

When  news  was  to  Geneva  brought, 
For  Fame  will  fly  as  quick  as  thought. 
That  English  sophists  were  about 
A  hturgy ;  grave  Calvin  thought, 
'Twas  meet  he  should  his  service  offer 
To  Cranmer,  tho'  he  slights  his  proifer, 
To  help  him  in  composing  prayer ; 
John  itch'd  to  be  a  doing  there  ; 
But  Cra  inner  scorn'd  it  should  be  said, 
That  England's  Common- Prayer  was  made 
By  foreign  workmen  ;  and  therefore 
Ridley  and  he,  and  Latuner, 
Their  cunning  skulls  together  laid, 
And  by  themselves  the  Prayer  Book  made. 

Tho'  by  the  king  and  parliament 
'Twas  authoriz'd,  approv'd  and  sent 
To  all  the  churches  that  then  were, 
As  code  of  universal  prayer ; 
Yet  scarce  three  years  it  did  remain, 
Before  'twas  called  in  again. 
The  Catholics  could  not  abide  it ; 
The  Zuinglians  did  all  deride  it ; 
The  Lutherans  did  not  care  for  it. 
And  Calvinists  did  all  abhor  it : 
So  that  king  Edward's  church  was  then 
Not  like  the  kirks  of  other  men ; 
And  at  this  day,  if  you'll  but  mind  it, 
A  monster  of  a  kirk  you'll  find  it. 

Those  who  this  liturgy  compil'd 
Affirmed  (but  they  were  beguil'd). 
That  then  they  saw  the  Holy  Ghost 
Close  at  their  elbows  take  h  is  post, 
And  heard  him  help  them,  to  extract 
From  antichrist  an  holy  tract ; 
Which  if  then  true,  who  help'd  'em  when 
*Tw£is  three  years  after  made  again  ? 
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But  Bucer,  as  his  books  relate, 
Believ'd  it  no  divine  dictate. 

This  Bucer  was  at  first  a  monk. 
But  left  his  order  for  a  punk  ; 
A  lewd,  inconsistent  hypocrite. 
Who  did  teach  heresy  in  spite. 
When  he  at  Zuuiglians  was  offended. 
Then  Luther's  errors  he  commended. 
And  so  g  contra,  when  again 
At  Luther  vex'd  he  chang'd  his  strain ; 
Till  four  times,  e'er  the  man  had  done. 
He  changed  his  judgment  off  and  on. 
Yet  this  blasphemous  doctrine  he 
Held  always  most  tenaciously, 
To  wit,  "  That  God  had  ever  been 
The  author  of  all  sorts  of  sin." 

Thus  Bucer,  and  one  Peter  Martyr, 
At  that  time  kept  an  heavy  quarter 
About  inventing  new  religions, 
With  which  to  fit  those  silly  gudgeons. 
That  had  a  mind  to  preach  and  pray 
Themselves  to  heaven  some  other  way 
Than  that  which  Christ  himself  had  brought  'em. 
And  by  his  holy  Church  had  taught  'em. 
Those  two,  and  one  call'd  Bernard  Ochin, 
A  bungling  fellow,  always  botching 
His  faith,  it  seems,  with  an  intention 
It  should  appear  his  own  invention ; 
For  nothing  was  with  him  less  taking, 
Than  what  was  of  another's  making. 
Ochin,  than  whom  Calvin  himself 
Was  not  a  more  blasphemous  elf, 
Deny'd  the  blessed  Trinity, 
Impugned  Christ's  divinity. 
Taught  it  for  lawful  to  have  two 
Wives  at  a  time  :  he  died  a  Jew. 
Those  three,  I  say,  and  several  more. 
Were  by  duke  Seymour  sent  for  o'er. 
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To  help  him  m  his  reformation, 

And  fit  religions  for  the  nation  ; 

But  Bucer,  'mongst  all  that  were  there. 

Was  busiest  with  the  Common-Prayer, 

Which  Cranmer  had  so  very  late 

With  all  his  skill  been  hamm'ring  at ! 

And  which,  as  Bucer  thought,  from  hand 

He'd  sent  ill-polished  o'er  the  land. 

Hooper  and  Rogers  also  storm. 

Two  that  came  over  to  reform 

With  Peter  Martyr  and  Ochmus, 

Zealots  as  eager,  and  as  keen  as 

Bucer  for  Prayer-Book's  reformation, 

But  each  would  have't  in  his  own  fashion  ; 

For  all  were  perfect  in  religion. 

As  were  Mahomet's  ass  and  pigeon. 

John  Calvin  and  his  agents  sought 

To  stop  his  Prayer  Book's  coming  out. 

Till  they  had  lick'd  it  very  near 

To  th'  ugly  shape  of  Calvin's  bear. 

But  Cranmer  scorned  to  submit 

To  them,  and  therefore  publish'd  it. 

Nor  wou'd  the  duke  have  time  delay'd 

In  getting  new  corrections  made  ; 

But  needs  must  have  it,  good  or  bad. 

To  hinder  people's  running  mad, 

And  uniform  the  multitude 

In  prayer,  and  join  the  jarring  crowd  : 

For  now  the  mob  had  all  begun. 

As  mad  as  hares  in  March  to  run ; 

As  scarce  a  private  man  was  known. 

But  had  a  strange  prayer  of  his  own. 

Quite  different  from  his  neighbor's  prayer ; 

But  when  in  church,  that  all  might  hear. 

They  wou'd  in  disagreemg  tone 

Bawl  out  their  prayers,  each  man  his  own : 

So  that  the  hideous  din  of  Babel 

Was  less  confus'd  than  that  of  rabble. 
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The  book  being  piiblish'd,  as  is  said. 
An  horrid  bustle  Bucer  made ; 
For  growmg  lavish  of  his  sweat. 
And  moved  with  reformmg  heat 
And  furious  zeal,  but  more  with  drink. 
Sits  down  and  calls  for  pen  and  ink ; 
You  must  suppose  for  paper  too, 
For  ink  without  it  would  not  do. 
Pen,  ink,  and  paper  having  got, 
He  drinks  a  draught  of  spritely  pot, 
Which  wise  reformers  take  delight  in. 
When  preaching,  argumg,  or  writing ; 
For  as  their  greatest  prophets  thuik 
The  truest  spirit's  m  the  drink. 
Then  he  with  peevish  pen  begins 
To  censure  all  the  Prayer-Book's  sins. 

He  held  it  for  a  sinful  matter. 
In  baptism  to  bless  the  water ; 
The  holy  oil  and  exorcism, 
He  took  for  anti-christianism. 
'Gainst  pray'r  to  saints,  and  for  the  dead, 
A  doleful  racket  Martin  made, 
And  not  a  little  fault  he  found 
With  sacramental  bread's  being  round  ; 
For  yet  they  us'd  communion  bread. 
In  form  as  formerly  'twas  made  ; 
Yet  thicker,  and  thereon  no  prints. 
He  quarrels  with  priest's  ornaments. 
As  albs,  copes,  vestments  ;  wishing  they 
Wou'd  throw  canonic  gowns  away. 
That  long  gown,  says  he,  I'll  not  trouble  it. 
Go  German-like  in  four-lapt  doublet ; 
And  for  your  breeches  let  them  be. 
As  Calvin  wears  'em  bound  at  knee. 
And  wide  like  the  Genevan  cut ; 
Or  if  that  fashion  please  you  not. 
Use  German  shape  your  mid-leg  reaching, 
With  knees  unbound,  like  those  I  preach  in. 
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And  use  short  cloak,  for  th'  dev'1-a-bit 

Of  superstition  is  in  it. 

And  pray  ye  never  shame  to  wear 

That  ornament  of  beard  and  hair ; 

For  look  not  I  a  deal  more  grave, 

Than  those  that  ne'er  a  whisker  have  ? 

Now  tho'  he  was  thus  mad  at  small  things, 

Yet  what  vex'd  him  the  worst  of  all  things. 

Was  pray'rs,  that  at  the  consecration 

Imply'd  a  transubstantiation : 

For  in  the  book  did  still  remain 

Those  pray'rs  the  Missal  did  contain. 

And  most  o'  th'  time  that  Edward  reign'd, 

The  real  presence  they  retain'd, 

And  still  reserv'd  the  sacred  host 

Whilst  that  first  pray'r-book  kept  its  post ; 

And  to  sick  people  they  thought  fit, 

With  rev'rence  great  to  carry  it. 

Water  with  wine,  in  the  oblation. 

They  mixed  for  the  consecration  ; 

These  customs  Bucer  rudely  handles. 

Nor  will  allow  of  lighted  candles  ; 

Their  use,  says  he,  for  ornament 

On  God's  board  may  be  innocent ; 

But  do  not  light  'em  as  on  stages, 

So  may  two  candles  last  for  ages. 

Yet  better  'twere  you  used  none. 

For  shunning  superstition ! 

The  godly  must  with  Satan  fight. 

By  inward,  not  by  outward  light. 

'Thus,  in  his  censure,  'gainst  all  these 

Fell  Bucer  bitterly  inveighs  : 

Hooper  and  Rogers  also  blam'd 

This  first  prayer-book  :  being  thus  defam'd 

They  sent  it  over  to  John  Calvin, 

Who  curs'd  it  e'en  beyond  absolving. 

And  sends  it  back  again  to  Ned, 

To  have  it  utterly  forbid. 
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This  made  the  huge  wise  little  king, 
Take  cognizance  of  everything ; 
CalUng  old  Cranmer  fool  and  ass, 
For  havmg  made  his  book  half  mass. 
And  charging  him  by  strict  mandatumy 
To  call  m  's  prayer  book  :  for  I  hate  'em, 
Says  he,  and  am  resolv'd,  that  you 
Shall  model  common  prayer  anew. 
And  publish  such  a  book  as  shall 
Not  have  a  word  of  mass  at  all. 

Nay  soft,  my  liege,  quoth  Cranmer's  grace, 
Some  bits  of  mass  may  keep  their  place. 
Epistles,  gospels,  scraps  of  prayer. 
We  yet  may  use  as  they  stand  there ; 
But  what  may  seem  in  any  wise 
To  favor  daily  sacrifice. 
All  such  we'll  take  care  to  pull  out. 
And  from  our  book  contraries  cull  out. 
Odds-life,  my  liege,  and  now  I  think  on 't. 
Here  is  a  gulph,  we're  just  at  brink  on 't ; 
So  that  if  Scylla  we  escape. 
We  shall  into  Charybdis  leap  : 
You  with  the  j)arliament,  and  we 
Who  first  compos'd  this  liturgy, 
Have  told  the  world,  that  heaven  did  aid 
Our  synod,  when  the  same  was  made  ; 
The  Holy  Ghost  we  say  was  there. 
And  help'd  to  frame  this  common-prayer ; 
Conceive  ye  this  ?    Wise  sir,  1  fear, 
We  sliall  come  off  but  bluely  here  ; 
For  if  'twas  true  the  Holy  Ghost 
Was  present,  as  we  boldly  boast : 
Then  God  and  man  will  us  condemn. 
For  changing  what  was  done  by  him ; 
But  chiefiy  if  we  go  about 
To  make  out  one  contrary  to 't. 

But  if  he  was  not  present,  when 
We  made  this  book,  'tis  certain  then  i 
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Tliat's  but  a  human  work  at  most, 
And  falsely  charg'd  on  th'  Holy  Ghost 
And  all  the  land  has  cause  to  cry, 
That  we  abus'd  them  with  a  lie ; 
For  if  then  absent,  pray  ye  how 
Can  folk  believe,  he  helps  us  now  ? 
Nor  can  hereafter  any  tell, 
That  either  book  is  framed  well ; 
Besides,  says  he,  and  fell  a  storming, 
We  shall  till  doomsday  be  reformuig. 

Well !  well !  quoth  Edward,  this  1  know. 
Without  your  telling,  that  I  do. 
And  must  confess  'tis  very  true,  sir ; 
But  yet  this  busybody  Bucer, 
By  Calvin  put,  it  seems,  upon 't. 
Makes  all  the  land  so  eager  on 't. 
That  I  had  better  fairly  yield. 
Than  be  constrain'd  to  quit  the  field  ; 
Our  nearest  friends  are  lor  it ;  and 
Who  dare  oppose  Northumberland  ? 
And  I  must  tell  ye,  none  more  keen 
Than  he,  this  pretty  while  has  been  : 
Yes,  all  oiu:  court  says,  fie  upon  'em ! 
IVe  palm  the  Mass  in  English  on  them. 
Till  I  am  deaf'ned  with  their  clamors. 
That  beat  my  brain-pan  worse  than  hammers. 
But  that's  not  all,  one  reason  hear. 
Which  most  convincing  doth  appear 
And  moves  me  more  than  all  the  rest ; 
They  say,  if  this  book  be  supprest, 
'Twill  open  easy  ways  to  bring 
Vast  heaps  of  treasure  to  the  king. 
Which  is  well  known  we  stand  in  need  on, 
My  dad  left  but  small  stock  to  breed  on ; 
He  being  forc'd  to  coin  his  boot  tojJS, 
And  ride  in  black  jack-legs  without  tops  : 
His  sending  out  of  coined  leather. 
Shows  gold  and  silver  he  left  neither 
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To  his  poor  son :  and  what  a  pox  is 

A  coin  worth,  made  of  hides  of  oxes ; 

Or  what  avails  our  coffers  full 

Of  patches  stampt  from  skin  of  bull  ? 

I  therefore  say,  if  putting  down 

This  prayer-book  will  enrich  the  crown. 

It  is  but  fitting  that  we  do  it ; 

And  therefore,  Cranmer,  buckle  to  it ; 

Call  Ridley  to  ye,  and  prepare 

Another  sort  of  common-prayer ; 

With  Calvin  too,  do  you  advise. 

And  see  that  neither  sacrijicey 

Nor  real  presence,  nor  a  prayer y  ) 

For  souls  that  hence  departed  are,  > 

Nor  any  saint  be  named  there.  ) 

For  those  put  out  we  may  with  ease 

The  riches  of  the  altar  seize  ; 

And  golden  shrines,  and  chantry  lands, 

Will  fall  of  course  into  our  hands : 

So  that  you  quickly  will  behold 

Your  leathern  prince  a  khig  of  gold. 

Nay  then,  quoth  Cranmer,  if 't  be  so,  j 

You  shall  have  my  vote  for  it  too  ; 
For  when  the  state  may  gain  by  it, 
'Tis  reason  that  the  church  submit ; 
And  so  it  shall,  I  promise  ye. 
While  I  hold  England's  primacy ; 
Nor  should  I  scruple  't  as  a  sin, 
To  bring  old  paganism  in. 
Provided  that  the  king  desire  it. 
Or  private  interest  require  it. 

Tom  thus  consenting,  all  went  well. 
And  to  reform  again  they  fell ; 
Yet  never  after  durst  pretend 
The  Holy  Ghost  his  aid  did  send. 
Now  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  king  Ned, 
With  Latimer,  who  had  a  head 
As  full  of  brains  as  a  black-pudding 
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Took  out  of  boiling  pot  it  stood  in, 

Falling  to  work  with  pen  and  ink, 

With  little  wit,  and  store  of  drink, 

In  twinkling  of  an  eye  they  made,    • 

For  things  were  done  as  soon  as  said. 

Their  second  Common  Prayer  Book,  and 

Gave  to  the  first  a  countermand  ; 

Yet  tho'  thev  did  abolish  it, 

Oh,  wonderful  reformers'  wit ! 

They  did  declare  the  same  to  be 

"  A  very  godly  liturgy. 

And  with  the  word  of  God  agreeing." 

The  act  itself  is  worth  your  seeing, 

'Tis  in  the  margin*  here.  Oh,  strange  ! 

How  they  extol  the  thing  they  change, 

They  own  't  a  very  godly  order, 

"  Agreeing  with  God's  word  ;  nay  further. 

Fitting  to  the  ancient  Church's  fashion. 

And  profitable  for  the  nation. 

And  comfortable  to  all  that  use  it. 

And  hell  to  all  that  do  refuse  it." 

Yet,  for  all  this,  even  they  reject  it. 

And  as  erroneous  detect  it. 

And  use  atnother  quite  contrary  ; 

And  thus  in  points  of  faith  they  vary. 

*  The  act  of  parliament  for  establishing  the  second  common 
prayer  book,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  Uniformity  of  Services." 
See  Stat.  5  and  6  Ed.  VI.  Whereas  there  hath  been  a  very  godly 
order  set  forth  by  the  authority  of  parliament  for  common  prayer 
and  administration  of  sacraments,  &c.,  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God 
and  the  primitive  Church,  very  comfortable  to  all  good  people  de- 
siring to  live  in  Christian  conversation,  and  most  profitable  to  the 
estates  of  the  realm,  upon  which  the  mercy,  favor,  and  blessing 
of  Almighty  God  is  in  none  so  readily  and  plentifully  poured,  as  by 
common  prayer,  due  tise  of  the  sacraments,  &c.  And  yet,  this  not- 
withstanding, a  great  number  of  people  do  wilfully  and  damnably 
before  Almighty  God  abstain  and  refuse  to  come  to  their  parish 
churches,  where  common  prayer,  &c.,  is  used  upon  Sunday,  &c. 
And  therefore,  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  with  the  assent  of 
the  lords  and  commons  in  the  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  hath  caused  the  aforesaid  order  of  com- 
mon service,  entitled  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  to  be  faithfully 
and  godlily  perused,  explained,  and  made  fully  perfect,"  tec. 
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Let  no  man  take  this  for  a  fiction, 
But  know,  eternal  contradiction 
Was  the  first  ground,  for  a  foundation, 
On  which  to  ground  their  reformation. 
The  real  presence  now,  which  they 
Had  held  till  then,  they  cast  away 
Placing  a  rubric  at  the  door. 
That  Christ  may  never  enter  more, 
Nor  adoration  e'er  be  giv'n 
To  him  on  earth,  'cause  he's  in  heaven ; 
For  this  they  made  the  reason,  why 
They  did  his  presence  here  deny. 

This  second  book,  in  other  rubrics. 
Had  also  many  pretty  new  tricks ; 
As  turning  altar  into  table, 
And  setting  minister  to  gabble 
At  the  north  side,  and  on  the  south 
Communicants  with  open  mouth. 
To  take  in  lumps  of  leaven'd  bread, 
On  trencher  in  square  goblets  laid ; 
And  none  being  stinted  to  their  parts. 
Drink  hearty  draughts  of  wine  in  quarts, 
And  what  escapes  their  greedy  throttles. 
The  drunken  parson  puts  in  bottles ; 
What  bless'd  communion  bread  remains, 
Falls  to  the  sexton  for  his  pains. 
Where  waiting  for  't,  the  hungry  gull 
Crams  both  his  leathern  pockets  full ; 
Water  with  wine  they  do  not  now 
Mix,  as  before  they  us'd  to  do. 
Nor  do  the  sacrament  reserve  ; 
The  sick  for  ghostly  food  may  starve. 
Some  kneeling  take  communion,  which 
Another  sort  receive  on  breech. 
Vestments  and  copes  they  cast  away, 
And  hoods  and  crosses,  when  they  pray ; 
Only  the  surplice  is  put  on, 
That  men  may  know  who  is  sir  John. 

10 
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Commemoration  of  the  saints. 

And  extreme  unction  tliis  book  wants ; 

Unction  of  infants  in  baptism, 

Blessing  the  font,  and  exorcism ; 

Pray'rs  for  the  dead  are  now  giv'n  o'er 

And  purgatory  is  no  more. 

In  fine,  all  these  old  customs  were 

Retain'd  i'  th'  first,  but  wanting  here. 

Whatever  Bucer  deem'd  amiss 

In  that  first  book,  was  chang'd  m  this  ; 

As  far  as  they  could  well  imagine. 

They  did  abolish  all  religion. 

But,  reader,  prithee  lend  thine  ear 
To  Hopkins'  psalms,  that  follow  here : 
Jigs  by  these  godly  fiddlers  made, 
As  sung  to  Ned  the  Sixth,  and  play'd 
On  bagpipe,  sackbut,  violin. 
And  when  inspir'd,  made  a  din 
On  hautboy,  gelder's-horn,  and  shaulm, 
And  living  voice  in  metre  psalm. 
As  charming  as  that  piper  play'd 
Who  all  the  Hammel  rats  betray'd 
To  dance  Morisco  to  his  sound. 
Without  regarding  feet  or  ground 
Till  they  were  in  the  Weser  drowTi'd  ; 
Then  six  score  Hammel  children  led. 
Into  a  hill  that  opened. 
To  dance  unto  his  pipe  below. 
What  tune,  or  where,  no  mortals  know. 
What  kind  of  canticles  they  were, 
By  two  or  three  inserted  here. 
Guess  at  the  rest,  like  him  Avho  drew 
Whole  Hercules  from  print  of  shoe. 

Metre  Psalm  xvi.  v.  9,  10. 
Wherefore  my  heart  and  tongue  also 

Do  both  rejoice  together; 
My  flesh  and  body  rest  in  hope, 
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When  I  this  thing  consider, 
Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  grave, 
For,  Lord,  thou  lovest  me,  &c. 

Prose  as  in  the  Protestant  Translation. 
Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  re- 
joiceth ;  my  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope,  for 
thou  wilt  not  leave  my  'soul  in  hell,  &c. 

REFLECTION. 

As  into  rhyme  he  turns  the  story. 
That  is  a  tongue,  which  prose  calls  glory. 
And  for  the  want  of  one  poor  foot, 
On  which  the  third  verse  ought  to  strut. 
He  thrusts  whole  body  in  for  prop  ; 
My  flesh  and  body  rest  in  hope. 
And  to  shun  Limbus,  thus  the  knave 
For  hell  in  prose,  in  rhyme  writes  grave; 
But  this  is  nonsense  of  the  noddy. 
Unless  he  buries  soul  with  body. 

Psalm  cxix.  v.  130. 
When  men  first  enter  into  thy  word. 

They  find  a  light  most  clear. 
And  very  idiots  understand 

When  they  it  read  or  hear. 

PROSE. 

The  entrance  of  thy  word  giveth  light,  it  givr- 
eth  understanding  unto  the  simple. 

REFLECTION. 

By  paraphrasing  thus,  they  mean 
To  make  the  simple  people  keen 
Of  Bibles ;  as  if  every  clown, 
Or  whistling  cobbler  in  the  town. 
Young  girls,  old  wives  of  eighty  year. 
When  they  the  scripture  read  or  hear. 
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Can  every  one  the  sense  on  't  tell, 

And  every  text  expound  as  well 

As  Austin,  Hierom,  or  Aquine  ; 

Thus  eveiy  fool  must  turn  divine, 

And  judge  of  all  the  scripture  saith, 

And  pick  from  thence  what  they  call  faith. 

Psalm  cxx.  v.  5. 

Alas !  too  long  I  slack 

Within  these  tents  so  black. 
Which  Kedar's  are  by  name ; 

By  whom  the  flock  elect, 

And  all  of  Isaac's  sect, 
Are  put  to  open  shame. 

PROSE. 

Wo  is  me !  that  I  sojourn  in  Mesech,  that  I 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Kedar. 

REFLECTION. 

'Tis  for  the  sake  of  this  word  slack. 
He's  forc'd  to  make  his  tents  so  black ; 
Whereas,  for  aught  he  knew,  they  might 
Be  of  some  other  dye,  or  white. 
And  for  a  word  to  rhyme  to  name, 
Three  lines  he  adds  to  bring  in  shame  ; 
And  Isaac's  offspring  for  a  sect 
Must  pass  in  Hopkins'  dialect. 
As  if  the  holy  Isaac  were 
An  heretic,  or  sect-master; 
John  Avanted  one  to  authorize 
His  sect,  and  therefore  boldly  flies 
To  Isaac  to  supply  the  want ; 
So  brings  him  in  a  Protestant : 
Thus  the  psalm.-singer  doth  abuse, 
And  rob  of  patriarch  the  Jews  ; 
Likewise  m  this  that  follows  next, 
Two  lines  are  added  to  the  text, 
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To  justify  their  breaking  from 
The  doctrine  and  the  laws  of  Rome, 
Which  they  about  that  time  forsook, 
That  they  compos'd  this  metre  book. 

Psalm  ii.  v.  3. 
Shall  we  be  bound  to  them  ?  say  they. 

Let  all  their  bonds  be  broke, 
And  for  their  doctrine  and  their  law 

Let  us  reject  the  yoke. 

PROSE. 

Let  us  break  their  bonds  asunder,  and  cast 
their  cords  from  us. 

REFLECTION. 

The  ignorant  for  gospel  take. 
That  David  bids  'em  here  forsake 
Rome's  yoke,  her  doctrine,  and  her  law. 
And  off  her  jurisdiction  throw. 
Whereas,  in  prose,  th'  mspir'd  king 
Is  treating  of  another  thing, 
To  wit,  how  captive  Jews  might  free 
Themselves  from  their  captivity. 

Psalm  cxxix.  v.  5.  6.  7.  8.    . 
They  that  hate  me  shall  be  asham'd 

And  turned  back  also. 
And  made  as  grass  upon  the  house. 

Which  withereth  e'er  it  grow. 
Whereof  the  mower  cannot  find 
Enough  to  fill  his  hand  ; 
Nor  can  he  fill  his  lap,  that  goes 
To  glean  upon  the  land  .  -  -  -■■■ 

PROSE. 

Let  them  be  as  grass  upon  the  house  top, 

which  withereth  afore  it  groweth  up,  wherewith 

=================================== 
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the  mower  filleth  not  his  hand,  nor  he  that 
gleaneth  sheaves  his  bosom. 

REFLECTION. 

Deep  intellects  they  had,  that  knew 
How  grass  could  withei  e'er  it  grew : 
Or  how  one  can  a  handful  mow 
Of  withered  grass  before  it  grow. 
But  easy  'tis  to  understand. 
That  he  who  glean'd  upon  the  land. 
Is  never  like  to  fill  his  lap 
With  grass  ungrown  on  house's  top. 

Psalm  xlii.  v.  9. 

I  am  persuaded  this  to  say 

To  him  with  pure  pretence, 
0  Lord,  thou  art  my  guide  and  stay, 

My  rock  and  sure  defence. 

PROSE. 

I  will  say  unto  God,  my  rock,  why  hast  thou 
forgotten  me  ? 

REFLECTION. 

In  God  they  have  small  confidence. 
For  when  they  call  him  their  defence 
'Tis  but,  you  see,  a  pure  pretence. 

Psalm  U.  V.  5. 

It  is  too  manifest,  alas  ! 

That  first  I  was  conceiv'd  in  sin. 
And  of  my  mother  so  born  was. 

And  yet  vile  wretch  remain  therein. 

PROSE. 

Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin 
did  my  mother  conceive  me. 
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REFLECTION. 

The  sin  that  into  th'  world  he  brought, 

It  seems  the  poet  carried  out : 

An  argument  he  has  devis'd, 

To  show  he  never  was  baptiz'd. 

But  as  by  birth  a  child  of  wrath, 

Void  of  hope,  charity,  and  faith. 

So  he  remain'd  without  e'er  mending. 

Which  shows  he  made  a  hopeful  ending ; 

And  that  he  was  a  blessed  man. 

To  make  a  church  reformer  on. 

Well,  sirs,  if  yet  ye  are  not  weary 
With  singing  psalms,  nor  mad,  nor  merry, 
Go  on,  for  you  shall  have  enough 
Of  Sternhold's  precious  metre  stuff. 

Why  dost  thou  draw  thy  hand  aback. 

And  hide  it  in  thy  lap  ? 
0  pluck  it  out,  and  be  not  slack 

To  give  thy  foes  a  rap.  Ps.  Ixxiv.  12. 

So  I  suppress  and  wound  my  foes. 

That  they  can  rise  no  more  ; 
For  at  my  feet  they  fall  down  flat, 

I  strike  them  all  so  sore.  Ps,  xviii.  37. 

The  man  is  bless'd,  whose  wickedness 

The  Lord  hath  clean  remitted ; 
And  he  whose  sins  and  wickedness 

Is  hid,  and  also  covered.  Ps.  xxxii.  1. 

0  God,  break  thou  their  teeth  at  once 

Within  their  jaws  throughout ; 
Their  tusks,  that  in  their  great  jaw-bones. 

Like  Uons'  whelps,  hang  out.  Ps.  Iviii.  6 

And  now,  sirs,  'twill  not  be  amiss. 
If  here  we  give  you  more  and  less. 
And  difor-ever-and-for-aye ; 
With  3.for-ever-and-a-day. 
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Nor  let  it  grieve  ye,  if  we  come 
To  Icast-and-most  and  all-and-some. 
And  to  the  great-and-eke-the-small, 
And  likewise  to  also-withal. 
Evermore-daily,  ever-still, 
We*ll  co^le  to  :  and  at  last  we  will 
Show,  what  good  use  the  psalmist  made. 
Especially  of  the  word  trade. 

For  every  wicked  man  will  Grod 
Destroy  both  more  and  less.  Ps.  xxxvii.  9. 

All  kings,  both  more  and  less. 
With  all  their  pompous  tram.        Ps.  cxlviii.  11. 

The  children  of  Israel, 
Each  one,  both  more  and  less.  Ps.  cxlviii.  14. 

The  Lord  was  set  above  the  floods, 

Ruling  the  raging  sea ; 
So  shall  he  reign  as  Lord  and  king, 

For  ever  and  for  aye.  Ps.  xxix.  10. 

What,  is  his  goodness  clean  decay'd. 
For  ever  and  a  day  ?  Ps.  Ixxvii.  8. 

All  men  on  earth,  both  least  and  most. 
Fear  God  and  keep  his  laAv.  Ps.  xxxiii.  8. 

But  of  his  folk  the  time  and  age 
Should  flourish  ever  still.  Ps.  Ixxxi.  17. 

And  likewise  laws  both  all  and  some 
For  gain  are  sold  and  bought.         Ps.  Ixxxii.  6. 

Them  that  be  fearers  of  the  Lord, 

The  Lord  will  bless  them  all. 
Even  will  bless  them  ev'ry  one  ; 

The  great  and  eke  the  small.  Ps.  ex  v.  13. 

For  why  ?  they  did  not  keep  with  God 
The  covenant  that  was  made. 
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Nor  yet  would  walk  or  lead  their  lives 

According  to  his  trade.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  10. 

For  why  ?  their  hearts  were  nothing  bent 
To  him,  nor  to  his  trade.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  37. 

And  set  all  my  commandments  light, 
And  will  not  keep  my  trade.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  31. 

For  this  is  unto  Israel 
A  statute  and  a  trade.  Ps.  Ixxxi.  4. 

To  them  he  made 
A  law  and  a  trade.  Ps.  cxlviii.  6. 

To  these  another  psalm  we'll  add,  ) 

By  Robin  not  by  David  made,  > 

One  time  when  Wisdom  was  afraid  ) 

That  Turk  and  pope  should  have  undone  him, 
And  antichrist  have  over-run  him. 

ROBIN  wisdom's  PSALM. 

Preserve  us,  Lord,  by  thy  dear  word,* 
From  Turk  and  pope  defend  us,  Lord, 
Both  which  would  thrust  out  of  his  throne. 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thy  dear  Son. 

When  Dr.  Corbetf  had  the  parts. 
The  pains,  the  zeal,  and  the  deserts 
Of  this  Bob  Wisdom  seen,  tho'  'twere 
After  his  death  a  hundred  year ; 
He  could  not  choose,  but  thus  accost, 
In  modest  terms,  his  naked  ghost ; 

"  Thou,  once  a  body,  now  but  air. 
Arch  botcher  of  a  psalm  or  prayer. 

From  CarfaxJ  come 
And  patch  us  up  a  zealous  lay. 
With  an  old  ever-and-for-aye, 

*  In  the  back  end  of  their  metre  psalms.      ' 
t  Dr.  Corbet,  bishop  of  Norwich,  his  address  to  the  ghost  of 
Robin  Wisdom,  the  psalm  poet. 
t  The  place  where  he  is  buried  in  Oxford. 
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Or  all-and-some  ; 
Or  such  a  spirit  lend  me, 
As  may  a  hymn*  down  send  me. 
To  purge  my  brain : 
Then  Robin  look  behind  thee, 
Lest  Turk  or  pope  do  find  thee, 
And  go  to  bed  again." 

Thus  common  Prayer  Book  made  complete 
And  psalms  in  metre  bound  up  with  't ; 
The  next  work  that  they  went  about 
Was  turning  churches  inside  out. 
Thereby  to  make  room  for  the  same. 
Against  it  from  the  printer  came. 

Had  you  in  being  that  day  been, 
You  would  have  bless'd  ye  to  have  seen 
For  every  one  about  him  laid, 
0  horrible  !  what  work  they  made  ; 
There  might  you  see  an  impious  clown. 
Breaking  our  Saviour's  image  down  ; 
And  there  you  might  behold  another. 
Tearing  the  picture  of  Christ's  Mother. 
Here  you  might  see  another  stand 
Hacking,  with  axe  in  cruel  hand, 
The  Infant  in  our  Lady's  lap  ; 
Others  as  busy  clamb'rmg  up 
To  break  down  all  the  painted  glass. 
That  in  the  church's  window  was. 
And  others  trami^ling  in  the  street 
The  twelve  apostles  under  feet. 
The  peaceful  tombs  in  which  were  laid 
The  sacred  ashes  of  the  dead, 
Might  now  be  seen  in  pieces  broke. 
And  thence  the  holy  bodie?  took. 

*  He  means  a  hymn  that's  downward  sent, 
From  wind  in  hypochondria  pent. 
Or,  a  hymn  composed  of  half  farthings.     Measure  the  word 
farthing,  and  by  the  time  you  come  to  the  middle,  you  will  find 
the  value  of  a  half  farthing,  and  its  fitness  to  purge  the  brain. 
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Bless'd  martyrs  now  you  might  behold, 
Who  died  for  Christ  in  days  of  old, 
Torn  from  their  tombs,  and  made  to  come 
T'  endure  a  second  martyrdom. 
If  here  and  there  a  church  remain 'd 
Which  yet  the  sacred  mass  retain'd. 
Straight  thither  would  the  rabble  hurry, 
And  rum  all  things  in  their  fury. 

The  sacred  ornaments  they  tore. 
Trampled  Christ's  body  on  the  floor. 
Rent  corporals,  and  missals  bum'd. 
And  chalices  to  bullion  turn'd. 
Here  altar-cloths  lie  scatter'd — and 
There  does  a  broken  altar  stand : 
One  steals  away  the  crucifix, 
And  some  the  silver  candlesticks. 
Rich  vestments  others  some  convey. 
And  antependiums  bear  away ; 
And  what  they  thought  not  fit  to  steal. 
They  bum'd  thro'  an  effect  of  zeal : 
Some  of  the  rabble  might  you  meet 
In  vestments  stalking  through  the  street, 
Who  bittei  execrations  vent 
Against  the  holy  sacrament, 
And  wickedly  blaspheme  the  same 
By  many  a  hideous  ugly  name. 
For  me  to  write,  and  you  to  read 
Their  blasphemies,  our  hearts  would  bleed ; 
Our  eyes  would  in  salt  streams  be  drown'd, 
And  ears  shut  out  the  wicked  sound. 

The  holy  altar  of  our  Lord, 
They'll  not  call  altar,  but,  God's  board : 
Nor  must  it  now  stand  any  more 
In  east  of  choir,  as  heretofore  ; 
But  from  the  east  must  move  to  west. 
From  south  to  north  and  never  rest ; 
For  to  what  quarter  e'er  it  went, 
They  still  found  superstition  in 't ; 
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Nor  could  the  parson  solve  the  case, 

On  which  side  he  shou'd  choose  his  place ; 

Whether  eastern  or  western  end. 

Or  north  or  south,  should  be  his  stand  ; 

Or  whether  folk  must  kneel,  or  sit, 

Or  at  what  side  or  end  of  it. 

As  altar,  so  they  priesthood  scorn. 
And  name  of  priest  to  elder  turn ; 
Which  uncouth  name  they  did  devise, 
T'  extinguish  thoughts  of  sacrifice ; 
For  while  the  ancient  names  remain'd, 
People  the  memory  retain'd 
Of  what  they  signified  before  ; 
So  mass,  priest,  altar,  are  no  more. 

Kirks  thus  prepar'd  for  common  prayer. 
In  new-erected  closets  there 
They  sit  'em  down ;  I  mean  in  pews. 
As  close  as  hawks  are  penn'd  in  mews ; 
And  the  young  elder  takes  his  way 
Into  his  desk,  and  falls  to  pray, 
Or  read  his  Common  Prayer  Book  o'er ; 
A  form  ne'er  read  in  kirks  before. 
Pray'r  done,  and  elder  growing  calm. 
The  clerk  then  sets  a  metre  psalm. 
Well  tim'd  to  make  those  in  pews  merry. 
That  are  with  th'  elder's  praying  weary ; 
Or  from  the  drowsy  nap  to  free  'em. 
That  haunts  the  pews  where  none  can  see  'em, 
The  psalm  set  out  from  stretched  tlnoat 
By  hem,  w^ell  tun'd  as  stags  at  rut ; 
They  of  all  sexes,  sizes,  ages. 
Warble  from  pews  like  birds  from  cages. 
The  rhymes  that  dreaming  Sternhold  gave  'em 
And  Robin  Wisdom  deign'd  to  leave  'em : 
Chanting  their  notes  m  artful  turnings. 
Like  those  of  rooks  in  April  mornings ; 
'Till  deaf'ned  with  each  other's  din. 
They  cease,  that  th'  elder  i.  lay  begin  : 
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Who  is  by  this  time  from  his  desk 

To  pulpit  got :  where  taking  text, 

Be  the  words  of  it  what  they  will, 

He  falls  a  damning,  deep  as  hell, 

The  church  and  faith  of  former  times. 

And  cites  his  text  to  prove  its  crimes; 

Crying  to  list'ning  auditory, 

Beloved,  I  shall  lay  before  ye, 

How  scripture  wrote  in  reign  of  Saul, 

From  anti-christian  Rome  did  fall ; 

And  bring  from  Exodus  a  score 

Pat  texts,  that  she's  the  scarlet  whore. 

This  railing  nonsense  thus  he  vents. 

Large  stock  of  which  he  never  wants, 

'Till  dinner-glass  is  empty  run, 

And  then  his  Sunday  sermon's  done  ; 

For  belly,  glass,  and  elder's  head. 

All'  at  a  time  are  emptied ; 

Which  must,  ye  know,  be  filled  again, 

The  glass  with  sand,  the  head  with  brain. 

The  sermon  done,  he  prays  for  king. 

As  fit  he  should,  and  then  they  sing 

Bob  Wisdom's  psalm  'gainst  pope  and  Turk, 

Then  congregation  leaves  the  kirk. 

'Twas  thus  king  Edward  carried  on 
His  hodge-podge  reformation ; 
But  death  in  season  did  appear. 
And  stopt  him  in  his  full  career: 
For  from  the  moment  that  we  breathe. 
That  ugly,  ghastly  goblin  !  Death, 
That  thin-faced,  bare-boned  skeleton, 
That  fatal  enemy  to  man, 
Attends  us  with  unwinking  eye, 
'Till  catching  opportunity. 
He  snatches  one  by  one  away. 
Or  mows  us  down  as  men  do  hay: 
And  when  he  has  a  mind  to  kilj. 
Can  use  what  instruments  he  will : 
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So  poison  was,  'tis  said,  the  tool 
Which  drove  out  Httle  Edward's  soul, 
Hid  in  a  venom'd  new  year's  rose. 
Into  his  blood  it  pass'd  thro'  nose. 
Some  authors  say  it  enter'd  in 
*By  poison'd  shirt  thro'  pores  of  skin : 
For  washing  it,  as  story  tells, 
Depriv'd  his  laundress  of  her  nails. 
In  short,  he  dwindled  fast  away, 
After  the  Dudleys  near  him  lay ; 
The  just  effects  of  reformation. 
And  dying  left  his  cro^vn  and  nation 
To  Suffolk's  daughter,  called  Jane, 
By  will :  mark  now  her  nine  days'  reign. 
But  in  the  first  place  I  shall  tell. 
What  mov'd  the  king  to  make  his  will. 

Ned  having  cut  his*  uncle's  weasons. 
For  their  ill  management  and  treasons. 
And  after  them  had  sent  a  train 
Of  traitors  ;  Arundel  and  Vane, 
And  Stanhope  and  Miles  Partridge  fell. 
This  last  was  hang'd ;  (in  rope  of  bell, 
Perhaps)  for  he,  as  Heylin,  tells 
Cast  dice  with  old  king  Hal  for  bells. 
And  by  this  sacrilegious  fling, 
Won  Jesus'  bells,  the  finest  ring 
That  ever  England  had  before  : 
The  dev'lish  throw  no  sooner  o'er. 
But  Partridge  goes  and  melts  'em  down. 
And  sells  the  metal  as  his  own. 

The  king's  two  uncles  gone,  I  say, 
And  their  best  friends  thus  sent  away, 
Ned  fell  of  course  into  the  hand 
Of  Dudley  of  Northumberland, 


*  See  Baker's  Hist.  p.  810,  Ice. 

t  The  lord  protector  Seymour,  and  his  brother  Sir  Tliomas 
Seymour,  lord  admiral. 
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A  zealous  bigot  Protestant 

Who  cunningly  in  godly  cant 

Cloak'd  his  designs,  and  pass'd  for  saint ;       i 

Seeking  his  end  in  scripture  phrase. 

After  the  manner  of  those  days, 

When  texts  of  bibles  were  brought  in 

To  authorize  all  sorts  of  sin. 

We  read,  quoth  he,  in  sacred  writ. 
How  holy  David  thought  it  fit 
*To  make  successor  to  the  tlurone 
The  wise  rehgious  Solomon 
And  not  the  hare-brain'd  Absalom. 
Now  his  design,  as  we  may  guess. 
Was  to  secure  the  church  by  this: 
I  therefore  take  upon  me  now, 
0  pious  king,  to  counsel  you 
To  imitate  the  good  king  David, 
That  congregation  may  be  saved. 
My  bowels  in  my  belly  bleed, 
To  think  that  Mary  should  succeed ; 
She'll  spoil  the  vineyard  you  ha'  been 
These  five  long  years  a  toiling  in : 
Our  kirk,  I  mean  (heav'n  bless  the  founder). 
Must  fall  as  flat  as  any  flounder ; 
Our  Common  Prayer  Books  neatly  bound  up 
With  metre  psalms  by  Hopkins  tun'd  up. 
Must  be  laid  by  to  take  their  rest 
In  some  old  musty  fusty  chest : 
Tho'  Moll's  your  sister,  and  the  heir 
Of  crown,  yet  (godly  king)  take  care 
Of  this  our  blessed  reformation. 
And  rivet  gospel  in  our  nation 
So  thoroughly,  that  after  ages 
Shall  not  remove  't  with  maul  and  wedges. 
But  this  cannot  be  done,  ye  knov/, 
If  Moll  the  throne  mount  after  you ; 


♦  See  Baker's  Histon',  p.  311. 
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Consider,  therefore,  and  contrive  it 

For  gospel's  good,  while  you're  alive  yet 

So  'twill  in  after  times  be  said, 

You  left  secure  the  faith  you  made : 

Which  mighty  deed  in  godly  rhymes. 

Upon  record  for  future  times, 

Shall  be  engross'd  by  zealous^  poet ; 

Hopkins  and  Stemhold  shall  do  it; 

Bob  Wisdom  too,  the  best  of  these, 

Shall  put  it  on  your  elegies  ; 

And  with  our  singing  psalms  we'll  bind  'em 

That  folk  hi  after  times  may  find  'em. 

For  great  and  small,  and  all  and  some. 

To  sing  your  praise  till  day  of  doom ; 

And  tell  how  you  our  faith  invented. 

And  safe  to  future  ages  sent  it. 

By  leaving  croAvn  secure  from  papist. 

And  church  of  England  void  of  a  priest. 

This  likes  me  well,  quoth  little  Ned, 
And  were  I  up,  as  I'm  in  bed, 
I'd  go  and  fight,  as  sick  as  I  am, 
My  sister  Moll,  like  son  of  Priam, 
And  kill  her  outright,  for  I  mean 
That  she  shall  never  come  to  reign. 

Nay,  quoth  Sir  Dudley,  if  you  please. 
Things  may  be  done  with  greater  ease  : 
This  is  a  better  way  I  think, — 
Call  Cecil  in  with  pen  and  ink. 
To  draw  your  will,  he'll  quickly  write  it. 
And  you  b'ing  sick,  sir,  I'll  indite  it : 
The  Lord  he  knows,  there  is  no  way. 
But  t'  give  your  crown  to  lady  Gray. 
The  king  consented,  will  was  made, 
And  Edward  turn'd  about  and  pray'd 
For  holy  flock,  and  future  reign 
Of  queen  elect,  the  lady  Jane. 
Nor  was  he  heedless  of  religion. 
Less  than  the  pious  famed  Trojan, 
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Who  carry'd  thro'  the  flames  a  pack 
Of  wooden  gods  upon  his  back. 
He  pray'd  that  it,  as  authors  say. 
Might  last  for  ever  and  a  day. 
Just  as  he  left  it  at  his  ending. 
Except  t]:at  when  it  wanted  mending, 
That  then  some  godly  men  would  clout  it. 
Or  some  convention  sit  about  it. 
Having  concluded  thus  his  pray'r. 
His  soul  departed — God  knows  where. 
The  crown  is  offered  to  poor  Jane, 
Who  very  faintly  falls  to  reign. 
Queen  they  proclaim  her,  and  for  honor. 
They  put  the  royal  robes  upon  her, 
Sceptre  and  globe  she  takes  in  hand. 
As  regal  badges  of  command : 
And  humbly  they  kneel  down  before  her. 
And  in  the  usual  way  adore  her. 
Invoking  her,  and  then  the  Lord, 
And  sit  'em  down  at  council  board. 
And  fall  a  pumping  each  his  brain 
For  sage  advice,  but  pump  in  vain. 
How  to  support  queen  Jenny's  station, 
Against  queen  Mary's  indignation. 
Scarce  was  this  senate  set  together. 
When  Marv's  letters  were  brought  thither. 
In  \vhich  she  claims  the  crown  by  right 
To  her  belonging :  this  they  slight. 
And  having  got  their  reason  penn'd 
In  black  and  white,  to  her  they  send 
Their  letter,  sign'd  by  all  their  hands, 
With  wholesome  counsel,  and  commands 
To  cease  her  claim,  and  haste  amain 
To  make  submission  to  queen  Jane. 
Old  Cranmer  first  did  set  his  hand  to  't, 
And  bloodily  did  swear  to  stand  to  't, 
Contrary  to  the  oath  he  swore 
To  Harry,  but  six  years  before  ; 

11*  "^^^ 
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The  perjur'd  villain  never  minding 
That  vows  are  sacred,  oaths  are  binding. 

Soon  after  this  comes  news  of  forces, 
By  Mary  rais'd,  of  men  and  horses, 
As  if  she  were  resolv'd  to  fight, 
And  by  the  sword  to  try  her  right, 
This  put  them  in  a  plaguy  pickle, 
Made  Cranmer  stir,  and  Ridley  stickle ; 
The  rest,  while  the  amazement  lasted, 
Sat  as  if  planet-struck,  or  blasted, 
'Till  Cranmer's  words  began  to  sally 
Out  of  the  wicket  of  his  belly. 

What  mean  ye,  sirs,  quoth  he,  to  sit 
Like  wooden  blockheads,  void  of  wit. 
And  not  endeavor  to  prevent 
What  threatens  thus  our  government? 
How  can  ye  suffer  poor  queen  Jane 
To  lose  the  crown,  and  IVlary  reign ; 
When  you  are  certain,  if  't  fall  out  so. 
That  she  will  rattle  us  about  so, 
That  not  a  man,  or  mother's  son. 
Eut  will  be  utterly  undone, 
And  our  religion  go  to  pot. 
By  which  our  riches  we  have  got. 
And  articles  and  Common  Prayer, 
And  three  times  fifty  psalms,  that  are 
Than  honeycomb  or  sugar  sweeter. 
Since  Hopkins  turn'd  'em  into  metre, 
Must  be  put  down ;  and  which  is  worse. 
What  from  the  kirk  we  took  by  force. 
We  must  restore,  and  this  ye  know. 
Will  leave  us  bare  as  ^Esop's  crow. 
Bestir  ye,  therefore,  gentlemen. 
Defend  yourselves  and  good  queen  Jane : 
You  who  are  sword-men,  to  your  sword. 
We  who  are  word-men,  we'll  to  th'  word. 
Get  up  and  fight  in  blood  to  knee, 
We'll  preach  and  pray  for  victory : 
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Rouse  ye,  great  Dudley,  our  protector, 

And  lay  about  ye  like  Troy's  Hector : 

Duke  Suffolk,  and  your  kinsman  Gray, 

Call  all  to  arms  'tween  Thamc^  and  Tay, 

Fight  like  old  Goths,  or  Moscow's  Czars, 

Zerobabels,  or  Shezbunezars, 

'Till  all  your  foes  lie  dead  before  ye : 

Thus  you'll  triumph,  and  we'll  adore  ye. 

This  said,  they  bid  Northumberland 

Of  th'  army  take  the  chief  command. 

And  lead  to  battle.     Soft,  quoth  John, 

There's  something  else  must  first  be  done ; 

I  ought  to  have,  before  I  go. 

Commission  for  whate'er  I  do  ; 

That  what  I  undertake  may  be 

By  Jane's  and  your  authority. 

That's  true,  quoth  Cranmer,  and  I'll  draw 

A  full  commission  without  flaw. 

Which  I  and  all  the  rest  will  sign, 

And'  the  great  seal  we'll  to  it  join ; 

So  that  for  all  the  blood  you  spill. 

You're  authoriz'd  by  hand  and  seal ; 

Go  therefore  boldly  to  the  wars. 

And  shield  ye  heav'n  from  wounds  and  scars. 

And  now  the  tall  gigantic  John 

Puts  back,  and  breast,  and  headpiece  on, 

And  trusty  blade  with  b-isket-hilt. 

Which  foes  in  former  fights  had  felt, 

Puts  into  pocket  his  commission. 

Then  piously  makes  his  petition. 

That  Cranmer  would  draw  from  the  skies 

A  blessing  on  his  enterprise: 

And  tho'  in  armor  stiffly  buckl'd. 

On  knees  he  down  to  Cranmer  truckl'd: 

At  which  Baal's  high  priest  takes  upon  him 

To  call  down  astral  blessings  on  him. 

Laying  both  hands  upon  his  crown,  / 

To  keep  him  on  his  knees  while  down. 
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Turns  up  the  whites  of  both  his  eyes, 
And  blesses  thus  in  canting  wise  : 

May  you,  sir,  prosper  where  you  go, 
And  may  your  look  affright  your  foe. 
May  killing  rays  dart  from  your  eyes 
Mortal  as  those  of  cocatrice. 
May  one  man  of  your  army  chase 
A  thousand,  and  may  ten  displace 
Ten  thousand,  when  they  come  to  fight. 
Scare  as  with  goblins  in  the  night. 
May  all  your  men  be  fierce  as  lions, 
As  mastiffs  fell,  and  stout  as  giants; 
And  when  engag'd,  for  ever  fight  on, 
Till  all  are  kill'd  that  e'er  ye  light  on : 
And  may  you,  when  return'd  again,  ) 

Bring  back  as  many  heads  of  men,  \ 

That  by  your  own  hand  have  been  slain,         ) 
As  may  for  every  day  you  march. 
Build  up  a  large  Triumphal  arch. 
Take  now  your  sword,  and  gird  it  to  ye. 
Go  on,  ye  have  my  blessing  with  ye. 
Thus  ending  what  he  had  to  say, 
Dudley  gets  up  and  goes  his  way. 
While  things  at  court  were  acting  thus, 
*Ridley  was  canting  at  Paul's  Cross. 
This  Ridley  was,  as  most  agree, 
The  picture  of  a  Pharisee, 
In  Calvinism  most  deeply  learn'd 
His  living  by  his  preaching  earn'd  ; 
Could  hold  forth,  when  the  spirit  press'd  him. 
From  morn  to  night,  and  never  rest  him ; 
A  fawning,  flattering  hypocrite. 
That  canted  gospel  out  of  spite  : 
Had  at  command  his  tears,  and  could 
His  face  into  strange  figures  mould, 

Dr.  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  says  Baker,  on  the  16th  of  July, 
at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  preached  a  sermon,  wherein  he  invited  the 
people  to  stand  firm  to  queen  Jane,  whose  cause  he  affirmed  to 
be  mcBt  just.— See  Baker's  Hist.,  p.  215. 
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And  in  his  eyes  could  make  appear 

Love,  hatred,  joy,  grief,  zeal,  and  fear, 

Successively  one  after  t'other. 

And  when  he  pleas'd,  show  all  together. 

Or  any  one,  or  all  dissemble. 

And  had  a  tongue  as  glib  and  nimble 

As  tail  of  eel,  and  for  his  treason 

Pretended  scripture,  sense  and  reason. 

This  wicked  cantmg  counterfeit. 
Gets  him  into  his  pulpit  seat, 
With  all  the  rabble  gaping  round  it. 
To  swallow  that  which  he  expounded  ; 
Where  having  three  times  of  his  eyes 
Turn'd  up  the  white,  to  blue  of  skies, 
Th'  enthusiastic  spirit  moves  him ; 
To  utter  what  he  thinks  behoves  him 
Mary's  a  papist,  0  beloved. 
You  know,  and  so  I  need  not  prove  it ; 
I've  told  you  a  thousand  times  e'er  this 
What  a  frightful  thing  a  papist  is. 
And  have  to  you  explain'd  the  word, 
As  reveal'd  to  me  by  the  Lord, 
From  Genesis  to  Revelations, 
Against  the  papist  faith  and  fashions ; 
By  which  I've  shown  that  Rome's  a  beast 
With  six  or  seven  heads  at  least, 
And  ev'ry  head  has  half  a  score 
Large  horns  upon  it,  if  not  more  : 
What  therefore  now  I  must  hold  forth  is, 
That  papist  Moll,  for  all  her  birth,  is 
No  lawful  heir  to  th'  crown  ;  because 
Her  faith's  repugnant  to  the  laws. 
Which  blessed  Edward  made  of  laie. 
While  he  reigned  head  of  church  and  state. 
He,  to  prevent  a  papist's  reign. 
By  patent  gave  his  crown  to  Jane  ; 
And  made  us  swear  to  see  her  crown'd, 
As  soon  as  he  was  laid  in  ground : 
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So  that  her  highness  being  thus. 

By  will  of  kmg  and  oath  of  us, 

Own'd  for  our  queen,  'tis  plaui  the  crown 

Is  indisputably  her  own. 

Besides,  she  does  inherit  it 

As  heir  of  old  Plantagenet : 

It  follows  then  that  Moll,  the  princess, 

To  heirship  can  have  no  pretences. 

Besides,  if  e'er  she  gets  the  crowTi, 

Then  wo's  my  heart  for  this  poor  town  : 

She'll  banish  Protestants  from  London, 

And  new  religion  will  be  undone  ; 

Hang  us  apostles  by  the  necks. 

For  rebels  and  for  heretics. 

But  good  queen  Jane,  pray  heaven  save  her. 

And  let  us  praise  the  Lord  we  have  her, 

'Tis  she  that  must  defend  us  from 

The  seven-head  ten-horn'd  beast  of  Rome. 

Then  does  he  set  her  virtues  forth. 

Her  piety  and  passing  worth ; 

Her  hatred  great  'gainst  popery. 

And  zeal  for  gospel  liberty  : 

Then  from  her  birth  he  does  declare. 

That  to  the  crown  she  is  right  heir. 

This,  brethren,  is  unquestionable. 

Assist  her,  therefore,  godly  rabble ; 

Arm,  arm,  brave  boys  !  and  to  the  field, 

Make  Mary  and  her  forces  yield ; 

Let  every  man  gird  on  his  sword, 

And  fight  the  battle  of  the  Lord  : 

The  Lord  of  Hosts  before  will  go, 

And  lead  you  on  before  the  foe. 

As  he  did  Gideon  and  his  bands, 

That  carried  pitchers  in  their  hands  ; 

Smite  hip  and  thigh  with  edge  of  sword. 

Of  all  that  do  resist  the  Lord  : 

And,  as  of  old,  so  now  the  sun 

Will  stand  stock-still  till  you  have  done. 
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Thus  he  went  on,  but  let  us  leave 
The  profane  hypo  critic  knave, 
And  back  return  to  former  stand, 
Where  late  we  left  Northumberland. 

The  mamier  of  his  marching  forth. 
Some  authors  tell  us,  and  his  worth, 
His  stature,  courage,  strength,  and  age, 
His  armor  and  his  equipage. 
His  warlike  feats  in  former  days, 
Perform'd  in  Scots  and  Gallic  frays ; 
His  battles  won,  and  great  achievements. 
Wounds,  bruises,  bangs,  and  other  grievements. 
Which  happen'd  oft  to  be  his  fate, 
For  no  man's  always  fortunate. 
All  which  I  leave  in  ancient  story ; 
Now  see  the  end  of  all  his  glory. 

Armed  with  commission,  sword,  and  folly. 
From  council  board  he  makes  his  sally ; 
Takes  leave  of  fortune,  and  his  friends, 
And  to  the  head  of  army  tends : 
Where  being  come,  his  men  he  musters. 
And  officers  together  clusters, 
Gives  out  the  word,  which  when  exprest. 
He  of  queen  Mary  goes  in  quest. 

Scarce  had  he  led  his  army  down 
Thrice  three  days'  marches  from  the  town. 
When  news  he  gets,  that  Mary  queen 
*In  London  had  proclaimed  been. 
By  order  of  the  council,  who 
Commission'd  him  awhile  ago  : 
To  save  themselves  they  now  betray 
Their  knights,  and  leave  the  lady  Gray. 

Surpris'd  at  this  John's  courage  fails  him. 
No  need  of  pulse  to  tell  what  aUs  him : 

*  The  lords  fell  from  their  side  who  assembled  at  Baynard's 
castle,  first  the  earl  of  Arundel,  then  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  fell  to 
invectives  against  the  duke  of  Northumlierland.  And  then  all 
the  lords  joining  in  opinion  with  them,  they  call  for  the  mayor, 
and  in  London  proclaimed  the  lady  Mary  qaeen.  See  Baker's  Hist. 
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His  army's  daunted,  and  forsakes  him : 

Thus  left,  he  to  his  wits  betakes  him, 

Standing  awhile,  with  casted  eyes       j 

Down  to  the  ground  in  musing  wise. 

He  summons  politics  together. 

Which  now  are  stray'd  he  knows  not  whither ; 

And  musters  up  his  store  of  thought : 

Yet  all,  poor  John,  avails  him  naught : 

Faint  thoughts  put  him  in  mind  of  flying. 

And  desp'rate   thoughts  in  mind  of  dying 

On  point  of  sword  set  to  his  breast. 

But  wiser  thoughts  did  these  detest : 

And  thoughts  more  manly  bid  him  fight, 

Tho'  now  alone,  like  errant  knight. 

But  prudence  charg'd  him  not  to  warrant 

Himself  on  courage  of  knight  errant ; 

Nor  trust  himself  on  his  own  force. 

Now  that  he  wanted  foot  and  horse. 

But  finding  'twas  not  safe  to  fight. 

Resolves  to  play  the  hypocrite  ; 

And  this  his  wisest  resolution, 

Was  quickly  put  in  execution. 

To  Cambridge  he  returns,  and  there 
Call'd  out  the  Alderman  and  Mayor, 
And  to  the  market-cross  repairs. 
And  his  feign'd  loyalty  declares  ; 
Of  which  to  evidence  the  truth. 
From  ear  to  ear  he  rives  his  mouth, 
Proclaims  queen  Mary ;  letting  fly 
His  feather'd  cap  against  the  sky : 
To  wash  his  grief  with  liquor  down. 
Taps  all  the  barrels  in  the  town ; 
To  Mary's  health  sends  glasses  round. 
And  swore  by  Jove  he  wish'd  her  crown'd. 
Bonfires  he  makes  to  warm  his  zeal, 
And  with  his  pistols  rings  a  peal. 
And  thunders  from  these  little  guns, 
Jane  Grey's  confusion  and  his  son's. 
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As  if  he  valu'd  not  a  filbert 

His  late  queen  Jane,  and*  son  king  Guilford. 

But  all  this  not  a  whit  avail'd  him  : 

But  friends  and  his  dissembling  failed  him. 

For  the  next  mom  as  day  did  peep, 

To  call  him  up,  who  scarce  could  sleep, 

Earl  Arundel,  so  late  his  friend, 

Enters  his  chamber  with  a  band 

Of  frightful-looking  musqueteers, 

Hung  round  with  sword  and  bandileers : 

And  on  the  shoulder  claps  the  man 

With,  Here  I  do  arrest  you,  John, 

My  warrant 's  in  queen  Mary's  name. 

And  I,  quoth  John,  obey  the  same : 

And  on  his  knees,  for  now  his  legs 

Could  scarcely  bear  him,  falls  and  begs 

For  mercy,  owaiing  all  his  treason ; 

But  pray'rs  and  tears  were,  out  of  season, 

You  should  have  thought  on  this  before. 

Says  Arundel,  so  pray  give  o'er : 

Secure  him,  captain  of  the  guard, 

'Till  further  orders  are  prepar'd. 

He's  now  in  durance,  who  of  late  ) 

Presum'd  he  had  a  power  o'er  fate,  > 

And  could  at  pleasure  rule  the  state.  ) 

But  Dudley  long  remain'd  not  there. 

E'er  he  was  sent  for  to  the  bar. 

Where  holding  up  his  traitor's  fist, 

He  pleaded  guilty  to  th'  inquest ; 

And  being  condemn'd,  the  traitor's  head 

For  his  rebellion  ransom  paid. 

Thus  like  a  dream  the  nine  days'  reign 

And  projects  ended  of  poor  Jane ; 

Ended  as  if  they  ne'er  had  been ; 

Then  royal  Maryf  was  crown'd  queen. 

*  The  duke  of  Northumberland's  fourth  son,  Guilford  Dudley, 
married  the  lady  Jane  Gray,  daughter  to  Henry  Gray,  duke  of 
Suffolk. 

t Camden  gives  queen  Mary's  character  thus:    "A  princess 

12  ' 
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And  now  the  land  that  groaning  lay 
Under  a  dire  anathema, 
Is  reconcil'd  to  God  and  Rome 
And  banished  faith  invited  home ; 
Those  impious  acts  by  Harry  made, 
And  statutes  hatch'd  in  days  of  Ned, 
Were  all  annuU'd  by  Mary's  pow'r. 
As  if  they'd  never  been  before ; 
And  she  abandons  now  the  claim 
Over  the  church  of  pow'r  supreme. 

Now  Protestants,  with  mighty  care, 
Pack  up  their  Psalms  and  Common  Prayer, 
And  from  the  realm  begin  to  scud. 
Where  they  had  never  acted  good ; 
Some  make  for  Frankfort  while  they  may. 
Some  for  Geneva ;  others  stay 
Still  to  infest  the  peaceful  land, 
By  acting  treasons  underhand  ; 
As  making  Edward,  lately  dead. 
To  rise  again,  and  show  his  head, 
And  voices  from  old  walls  to  break  out. 
And  stones  or  something  else  to  speak  out : 
You'll  understand  me,  from  the  cheat 
Of  Betsy  Crofts  of  Aldersgate, 
A  thing  that  was  suppos'd  by  most, 
A  speaking  stone,  or  talking  post. 
That  preach'd  from  thence  in  croaking  tone, 
Lilce  Gray's  old  toad  in  lintel-stone. 
But  to  be  plainer,  thus  it  was  ; 
In  an  old  wall  they  hid  a  lass. 
Where  through  a  whistle  that  she  had 
On  purpose  for  th'  imposture  made, 
She  made  a  hideous  kind  of  noise, 
That  drew  together  all  the  boys, 

never  sufficiently  to  be  commended  of  all  men,  for  pious  and  re- 
ligious demeanor,  her  commiseration  towards  the  poor,  and  her 
munificence  and  liberality  towards  the  nobility  and  churchmen." 
Ir.troductiou  to  the  life  of  queen  Elizabeth,  p.  10. 
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And  old  folks  too ;  for  who  came  near  it, 

Surprised  with  wonder,  stood  to  hear  it  ; 

'Till  by  degrees  to  list'ning  rabble 

Her  words  would  grow  intelligible. 

And  at  the  last  her  lessons  tell. 

As  plain  as  heathen  oracle. 

Against  religion  she  would  rail 

Worse  than  a  frantic  priest  of  Baal : 

Mass,  saints,  confession,  sacrifice. 

She  would  abuse  with  hundred  lies ; 

And  then  would  praise  the  Common  Pray'r, 

And  articles  full  twenty  pair. 

Or  twenty-one ;  for  you  must  know 

They  then  were  number'd  forty-two. 

She  psalms  would  often  sing  in  metre, 

Like  Hopkins,  but  a  great  deal  sweeter : 

And  in  conclusion  of  her  speech. 

Would  with  a  hollow  accent  preach, 

That  angry  heaven  did  resent 

Queen  Mary's  popish  government : 

And  therefore  she  was  sent  from  skies. 

The  holy  flock  to  authorize 

To  cut  her  off:  but  her  commission 

The  maimer  left  to  their  discretion. 

This  for  a  while  was  held  by  all 

To  be  a  spirit  in  the  wall : 

But  was  in  breaking  down  the  mound, 

A  protestant  imposture  found. 

Set  on  the  mob  t'  infatuate 

And  raise  rebellion  in  the  state. 

This  scarce  was  o'er,  when  on  the  stage 

They  bring  a  youth  of  Edward's  age. 

And  like  him  too,  with  a  pretence 

That  Ned  was  living,  this  the  prince ; 

And  that  all  ought  to  join  in  one, 

Their  much  wrong'd  king  to  re-enthrone, 

Designing  by  this  piece  of  cunning, 

To  set  the  rabble  mad  a  running. 
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To  see  new  king  so  lately  dead. 
Now  rising  from  his  marble  bed ; 
And  guard  him  by  the  force  of  arms. 
From  Moll  and  all  impending  harms; 
And  drive  her  highness  from  the  throne, 
And  seize  the  treasure  of  the  crown ; 
For  in  th'  exchequer,  tliey  were  told, 
Lay  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  gold. 
But  fate  forbade  their  going  on 
With  this  their  fam'd  king  Fetherston, 
For  that  was  the  impostor's  name ; 
Yet  he  was  pardon'd  for  the  same, 
Till  once  again  he  fell  to  kinging, 
And  then  he  got  a  rope  to  swing  in  : 
For  't  was  but  just,  that  then  his  neck 
Should  pay  for's  double  saucy  trick. 

The  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  had  been 
So  lately  pardon'd  by  the  queen. 
Could  not  be  pleas'd  to  end  his  days 
In  peace,  but  arms  with  all  his  Grays ; 
The  Carews  arm'd  to  weapons  went 
The  Cornish  and  the  men  of  Kent. 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat  was  their  head, 
To  whom  false  Brett  five  himdred  led. 
Thus  stickled  the  rebellious  nation, 
A  credit  for  that  reformation, 
That  spread  such  venom  o'er  the  region, 
'Gainst  God,  prince,  priests,  and  true  religion. 
But  at  the  last  this  restless  crew 
Receiv'd  the  hire  to  rebels  due. 
SuiTolk,  his  son,  the  lady  Jane, 
Wyat,  and  fifty  of  his  train. 
And  Brett  and  twenty-two  beside 
Of  his,  as  open  rebels  died. 

And  now  to  Cranmer's  end  we  come. 
Behold,  as  soon  as  subtle  Tom 
Perceiv'd  his  hfe  approach  its  date. 
He  cast  about  to  cheat  the  fate. 
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Which  he  conjectures  must  be  done 

By  way  of  recantation  : 

And  therefore  sets  him  to  recant 

His  heresies,  and  play  the  saint : 

His  recantation  writes  and  signs 

With  his  own  hand,  and  to  it  joins 

A  formal  oath,  that  this  his  deed 

From  conscience  merely  did  proceed. 

And  of  his  own  free  will,  without 

The  least  sinister  motive  to  't. 

But  as  a  witch  in  hand  of  justice. 

Finds  in  her  imps  no  longer  trust  is. 

So  Cranmer's  tricks  no  whit  avail  him. 

And  all  his  guardian  devils  fail  him ; 

For  set  aside  his  heresy. 

He's  now  for  treason  doom'd  to  die  ; 

At  which  he  makes  a  second  turn. 

And  backward  swears  what  he  had  sworn : 

His  recantation  he  recants,  ) 

Begs  pardon  of  his  Protestants,  \ 

And  leads  the  van  of  Fox's  saints.  ) 

So  Ridley  died,  and  Hooper  too. 

And  other  villains  not  a  few ; 

Whom  Pluto  tumbled  into  Styx, 

For  traitors  and  damn'd  heretics. 

The  other  brethren  having  seen, 

There  was  no  jesting  with  the  queen. 

Pack  up  their  alls,  and  heisten  o'er 

To  Germany  twice  twenty  score. 

With  articles  and  Common  Pray'r, 

As  heeding  no  religion  there. 

But  what  they  carried  of  their  own. 

As  to  the  Germans  yet  unknown ; 

For  you  must  know  they  hated  following 

*0f  Luther,  Calvin,  Knipper-DoUiug, 

Or  John  O'Leyden,  Carlostadius, 

Zuinglius,  or  (Ecolampadius. 

*  See  the  History  of  Frankfort,  anno  1555. 
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But  slighting  these,  the  haughty  elves 
Would  needs  be  leaders  of  themselves ! 
Not  one  alone  to  lead  the  rest, 
But  each  led  all,  as  he  thought  best : 
For  scarce  a  man  of  all  the  crew, 
But  thought  the  pastorship  his  due. 

Old  Whittingham,  and  Doctor  Cox, 
Goodman  and  Scory,  Wood  and  Knox, 
Fox,  Jewel,  Williams,  Horn  and  Chest, 
Sands,  Bentham,  Grendal,  and  the  rest. 
Agreed  about  the  Common  Prayer, 
Like  Hudibras  with  fiddle  and  bear. 

Wood,  William,  Whittingham,  and  Sutton, 
Valu'd  the  prayer  book  not  a  button ; 
The  Litany  they  grudg'd  to  say, 
And  threw  the  surplice  quite  away, 
Alter'd  confession,  chang'd  the  hymns 
For  old  Jack  Hopkins'  pithy  rhymes. 

Their  Zurich  brethren  could  not  brook 
Such  mangling  of  the  English  book  : 
Embden  did  bitterly  complain. 
And  Strasburg  took  't  in  great  disdain : 
For  you  must  know  in  all  of  these. 
They  planted  had  their  colonies. 
Frankfort,  too  weak  to  hold  dispute,         s 
Sends  for  John  Knox  to  help  'em  out. 
With  promise,  if  he'd  bide  the  shock. 
He  should  be  pastor  of  the  flock. 
This  tickl'd  mainly  Knox's  fancy ; 
As  glad  he  was  as  e'er  did  man  see. 
That  congregation  pitch  upon  him. 
To  take  the  pastoral  office  on  him. 
He  runs  about  the  town  like  mad. 
To  take  leave  of  those  friends  he  had ; 
Sets  his  immovables  to  sale. 
And  crams  the  rest  into  his  mail ; 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  lofty  beast. 
And  from  Geneva  posts  in  haste, 
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As  fast  as  e'er  his  horse  could  ride, 
Bang'd  with  a  heel  on  either  side  ; 
The  horse  his  four  mov'd  not  so  fast. 
As  Knox  ply'd  two  feet  at  his  waist. 
But  be  't  as  't  will,  both  horse  and  he 
To  Frankfort  got,  as  all  agree : 
And  into  kirk  he  enters,  e'er 
They  could  suppose  him  half  way  there : 
Where  Whittmgham,  without  restriction. 
Gives  hun  the  keys  of  jurisdiction ; 
Expecting  he  would  let  things  stand. 
As  they  were  fitted  to  his  hand. 
But  busy  Knox,  now  grown  expert. 
As  Calvin  could  be  for  his  heart. 
Would  undertake  to  make  a  platform 
Of  Kirk,  not  like  at  all  to  that  form 
That  Whittingham  had  late  invented ; 
The  congregation  discontented, 
Oppos'd  it  all  the  ways  they  could  do ; 
But  John  was  resolute,  and  would  do 
What  he  thought  fit,  and  fell  a  storming, 
When  any  cross'd  him  in  reforming. 
Nor  would  he  let  'em  move  a  lip. 
In  what  concern'd  his  pastorship. 

The  Strasburg  brethren  hearing  how 
Matters,  alas !  were  like  to  go. 
And  that  sir  Whittingham  and  Knox 
Would  go  by  th'  ears,  or  fall  to  box. 
Or  one  another's  eyes  out  scratch. 
Or  from  their  heads  pull  off  the  thatch ; 
Sent  Chambers  all  in  haste  away. 
For  Grindal  to  appease  the  fray ; 
Who  being  come  and  Knox  saluting. 
Fell  presently  to  hot  disputing ; 
By  Knox  oppos'd,  not  him  alone. 
But  eke  by  congregation : 
And  that  because  they  meant  to  try, 
The  settling  Edward's  liturgy. 
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For  congregation  liked  not  this, 

And  Knox  dislik'd  'em  both,  they  his. 

B'ing  thus  divided,  as  the  calf's 

Head  was  by  Teague,  into  three  halfs. 

With  book  m  hand  up  steps  sir  Lever, 

Thinking  it  ^vas  now  time  or  never 

To  get  a  form  that  he  had  made. 

And  always  used  when  he  pray'd. 

To  pass  by  general  consent, 

Since  none  of  the  rest  could  give  content. 

But  Lever's  discipline  and  pray'r, 

Except  himself,  pleas'd  no  man  there. 

John  Fox,  a  man  of  no  small  action. 

Head  of  the  fag-end  of  the  faction ; 

For  ev'ry  faction  that  was  there. 

Had  sev'ral  heads,  at  least  a  pair  : 

Some  like  the  snake  in  Lerna's  fen, 

And  some  in  shape  of  Amphisben, 

Which  hath,  as  nice  inspectors  tell, 

A  second  head  join'd  to  her  tail. 

This  Fox  was  he,  that  since  did  those 

Vast  acts  and  monuments  compose  : 

Tlius  speaks  he,  for  it  u^as  but  fit 

That  he  should  speak  as  well  as  sit : 

For  my  part,  I  can  make  ye  know 

A  discipline  as  well  as  you ; 

And  frame  a  godly  form  of  pray'r. 

Soul-moving  as  the  best  that's  there  ; 

Pointing  to  theirs,  for  he  had  spy'd  'em 

Laid  in  the  window  close  behind  'em ; 

But  this  preferring  of  inventions, 

I  find  brings  nothing  but  contentions ; 

And  will,  as  sure  as  bard  in  Greece  is, 

Ding  congregation  all  to  pieces : 

For  certainly  they  strike  at  root  on  't. 

And  it  has  neither  shoe  nor  boot  on  't , 

Therefore  these  stripes,  more  hard  than  stones, 

Must  break  at  last  its  ancle  bones  : 
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And  then  the  dullest  of  us  all 

Knows,  that  it  cannot  stand  but  fall. 

I  speak  to  you  that  know,  learn'd  sirs. 

The  meaning  of  dark  metaphors. 

Pray  strive  no  more  about  your  pray'rs, 

Nor  'bout  discipline  go  by  th'  ears, 

But  leave  your  form,  and  do  not  grieve 

To  follow  Calvin's  of  Geneve ; 

For  tho'  'tis  scarcely  right  in  all  things. 

Yet  let  us  wisely  wink  at  small  thuigs ; 

And  for  the  sake  of  unity. 

To  that  sole  discipline  agree. 

Quoth  Whittingham,*  my  vote  I  gi'  ye 

For  Calvin,  and  much  good  may  't  do  ye 

And  I  advise  the  rest,  good  John, 

To  give  their  votes  as  we  have  done. 

Quoth  Haddon,  I  am  not  inclin'd 

To  be  by  Calvin  disciplin'd  : 

It  may  suit  the  backs  of  brawny  Swisses, 

But  not  a  skin  so  fine  as  this  is  ; 

King  Edward's  form  is  good,  says  Haddon ; 

Ye  lie,  quoth  Knox,  it  is  a  bad  one : 

And  1  had  rather  of  the  two 

Have  Calvin's  pass,  than  join  with  you. 

Up  Goodman  starts,  when  hearing  this. 

As  sour  as  provoked  Swiss, 

*  When  Whittingham,  and  divers  others  of  a  more  violent  hu- 
mor,  says  the  author  of  '  The  Survey  of  the  pretended  Holy 
Discipline,*  came  first  to  Frankfort,  they  fell  presently  into  a  very  j 
special  liking  of  the  Geneva  discipline,  as  hnding  it  to  contain  ! 
such  rules  and  practices  as  did  greatly  concur  with  their  own  dis-  ! 
positions,  viz.  that  if  bishops  and  princes  refused  to  admit  of  the 
gospel,  they  might  be  used  by  their  subjects  as  the  bishop  of  Ge- 
neva was  used,  that  is,  deposed.    And  that  every  particular  min- 
ister with  assistants,  according  to  the  platform  of  that  discipline, 
was  himself  a  bishop,  and  had  as  great  authority  within  his  own 
parish,  as  any  bishop  in  the  world  might  lawfully  challenjie,  even 
to  the  excommunicatiitn  of  the  best,  as  well  princes  as  peasants, 
fcc.     Howbeit,  many  there  were,  as  Dr.  Cox,  Dr.  Horn,  Mr.  Jewel, 
with  sundry  others,  who,  perceiving  the  tricks  of  that  discipline, 
did  utterly  dislike  it,  pp.  45,  46. 
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And  told  John  Knox  he  did  defy 

All  that  condemn'd  Ned's  liturgy ; 

And  would  defend  it  by  the  dint 

Of  dagger,  sword,  or  argument. 

With  him  joins  Alcockson,  and  Saul, 

And  Sands  affirm'd  it  best  of  all : 

Pedder  was  of  his  mind,  and  Lakin ; 

But  Williams  thought  'em  all  mistaken  : 

And  swore  by  all  his  blood  withm. 

It  was  not  worth  a  headless  pin. 

Old  Hollingham,  and  Wood,  and  Keath 

Rail'd  at  it  till  quite  out  of  breath. 

Kent  swore  it  was,  and  so  did  Bale, 

Not  worth  the  parmg  of  his  nail ; 

Whitnal  abus'd  it,  and  grim  Samford 

Swore  ne'er  to  use  it,  were  he  damn*d  for  't. 

Thus  they,  to  ev'rybody's  sight, 

Ran  horned  mad,  and  fit  to  fight ; 

Till  in  good  time,  upstarts  me  Gill, 

Who  all  this  time  had  sitten  still ; 

As  not  agreeing  with  his  reason 

To  plead  for  't  in  so  hot  a  season  ; 

And  beck'ning  to  'em  to  be  quiet, 

For  they  were  blustering  and  high  yet. 

Advises  they  to  Glauber  go. 

And  unto  him  their  Pray'r  Book  show ; 

With  other  Germans  of  renown. 

The  godliest  in  all  the  town ; 

And  if  such  judges  like  it  well. 

Then  let  us  use  it,  quoth  Sir  Gill. 

This  pleas'd  all  parties,  and  next  day 

T'  expose  their  books  they  trot  away. 

And  to  the  Germans  here  and  there. 

Each  party  shows  his  Common  Pray'r ; 

The  one  to  gain  it  better  fame, 

T'  other  to  ridicule  the  same  : 

But  Whittingham's  and  Knox's  aim 

Was  to  have  Calvin  see  the  same ; 
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As  very  wisely  understanding. 

Nothing  would  pess  he  had-no  hand  in. 

Knox  therefore  into  Latin  put  it, 

And  us'd  such  means  that  Calvm  got  it ; 

But  soon  as  Calvin  cast  his  eye  on  't. 

He  falls  a  hissing,  and  cries  tie  on 't ; 

Declaring  in  an  angry  fleer, 

*  There's  many  a  foolish  trifle  here. 

That  may  be  borne  with,  not  defended; 

But  it  were  better  'twere  amended ; 

And  e'er  you  set  it  right,  it  must 

Be  polished  from  popish  rust. 

When  Calvin  gave  it  such  a  touch. 

It  lost  its  credit  very  much  ; 

And  such  as  were  before  so  fond  on  't. 

Now  scarcely  deign  to  lay  a  hand  on  't. 

Unless  sometimes  a  leaf  or  so 

To  pluck  out  when  to  stool  they  go  ; 

But  now,  the  mischief  on 't,  their  case 

Is  worse  by  far  than  e'er  it  was  : 

For  having  cast  the  book  away. 

They  w^ant  a  form  by  which  to  pray ; 

For  these  men  were  not  gifted  then. 

To  pray  extempore  like  Penn  : 

Nor  had  they  yet  to  prompt  their  brain. 

The  secret  of  the  magic  cane ; 

Such  as  the  whig  saint,  Major  Wear, 

Lean'd  always  on,  when  at  his  pray'r. 

At  last  they  call'd  a  convocation. 
Not  such  a  one  as  now's  in  fashion. 
For  there  they  sat  all  down  together. 
The  humbler  clergy  with  the  other ; 
Nor  knew  they  any  man  his  seat. 
But  each  the  first  took  he  came  at ; 
That  is,  if  none  were  sitting  on 't, 
For  else 't  had  been  a  base  affront. 

*  See  the  History  of  the  Troubles  at  Frankfort,  and  the  Survey 
of  the  pretended  Holy  Discipline,  printed  at  London,  15»J,  p.  44. 
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After  some  turnings  of  discourse, 

And  talking  much  had  made  "em  hoarse, 

They  came  at  last  to  resolution 

Of  putting  things  in  execution, 

And  thus  it  was  :  No  one  to  choose, 

Nor  either  of  the  forms  refuse  ; 

But  so  to  mingle  both  together 

As  no  man  might  discover  either^ 

And  yet  be  both  in  being  there, 

John  Calvin's  and  king  Edward's  pray'r. 

Thus  mixt :  the  next  thing  to  be  done. 

Having  the  lump  to  work  upon. 

Was  to  extract  from  both  a  new  one ; 

Which  for  a  while  must  be  the  true  one  ; 

A  while,  I  say,  for  they  intended 

At  better  leisure  to  amend  it. 

Well,  all  were  pleas'd,  and  matters  were 

In  quiet  state  for  half  a  year  : 

'Till  Cox's  crew  to  Frankfort  came, 

And  jumbled  all  things  out  of  frame. 

First  thing  they  do,  they  beg  for  union, 

Knox  and  the  rest  join  in  communion, 

Not  doubting  but  they  Avould  comply 

With  the  new  form  of  liturgy. 

On  Sunday  following  not  a  man 

But  had  his  best  apparel  on  : 

His  doublet  lap  cut  into  quarters. 

That  scarce  reach'd  half-way  to  his  garters 

His  breeches  strait,  long,  ope'd  at  kjiee. 

As  boors  do  use  in  Germany  : 

His  beard  was  cut  in  form  of  spade. 

As  Hudibras's  since  was  made  : 

His  locks  scarce  hid  his  ears,  he  had  'em 

As  folks  in  ballads  picture  Adam  : 

His  hat  shap'd  almost  like  a  cone. 

Taper  at  top,  the  wide  end  down  ; 

With  narrow  rim,  scarce  wide  enough 

To  save  from  rain  the  staring  ruff. 
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That  round  his  neck  stood  with  no  less 
Of  pokmg  holes,  than  triple  chess  ; 
That  stiff  as  buckram  stood  with  starch. 
And  thus  equipt  to  kirk  they  march. 
But  when  in  kirk  tiiis  godly  crew 
Was  set,  and  parson  in  his  pew 
Began  his  pray'r,  Cox  with  his  boys 
Roars  out  an  unexpected  noise 
Of  responds,  as  the  parson  read  on, 
Which*  Knox  and  's  party  thought  no  need  on ; 
But  touch'd  in  conscience,  fell  a  grumbling, 
And  drown'd  the  parso^i's  voice  with  mumbling; 


*The  History  of  the  Troubles  at  Frankfort,  concerning  Knox's 
sermons,  says :  Knox  having  passed  so  far  in  Genesis,  that  lie 
was  come  to  JVoe  as  he  lay  open  in  his  tent,  spake  these  words 
following:  As  divers  things  ought  to  be  kept  secret,  even  so  such 
things  as  tend  to  the  dishonor  of  God,  and  disquieting  of  his 
church,  ought  to  be  disclosed  and  openly  reproved.  And  there- 
upon, says  the  historj^  he  showed  how,  that  after  long  troubles 
and  contention  among  them,  a  godly  agreement  was  made,  and 
how  the  same  that  day  was  ungodlily  broken,  which  thing  be- 
came not  the  proudest  of  them  all  to  have  done  ;  alleging  further- 
more, that  like  as  by  the  word  of  God  we  must  seek  our  warrant 
for  the  establishing  of  religion,  and  without  that  to  trust  nothing 
in  any  Christian  congregation  :  so,  forasmuch  as  in  the  English 
book  were  things  both  superstitious,  imp\ire,  and  unperfect,  which 
he  offered  to  prove  before  all  men,  he  would  not  consent  that  of 
that  church  it  should  be  received.  That  in  case  men  would  go 
about  to  burthen  that  free  congregation  therewith,  so  oft  as  he 
should  come  in  that  place,  the  text  offering,  he  would  not  fail  to 
speak  against  it.  He  farther  affirmed,  that  among  many  things 
which  provoked  God's  anger  against  England,  slackness  to  reform 
religion  was  one ;  and  therefore  it  became  them  to  be  circumspect 
how  they  laid  their  foundation.  And  where  some  men  were  not 
ashamed  to  say,  there  was  no  let  or  stop  in  England,  meaning  in 
king  Edward's  time,  but  that  religion  might  be,  and  is  already 
brought  to  perfection,  he  proved  the  contrary  by  the  want  of  dis- 
cipline, as  also  by  the  troubles  which  Mr.  Hooper  sustained  for 
the  Rochet  and  such  like  in  the  book  commanded  and  allowed. 
And  for  that  one  man  was  permitted  to  have  three,  four,  or  five 
benefices,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  gospel,  and  defrauding  of 
the  flock  of  Christ  of  their  livelihood  and  sustenance.  These 
were  the  chief  notes  of  his  sermon,  which  were  so  stomached  by 
some,  especially  of  such  as  had  many  livings  in  England,  that  he 
was  very  sharply  charged  and  reproved  so  soon  as  he  came  out 
of  the  pulpit  for  the  same.    Thus  the  Hist.  p.  38. 
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Till  many  of  the  younger  sort, 
Burst  out  with  laughter  at  the  sport : 
So  that  one  might,  like  that  of  hounds. 
Have  heard  variety  of  sounds. 
Knox  hides  his  wrath,  lets  them  go  on. 
But  when  the  afternoon  came,  John 
Into  the  pulpit  gets,  and  there 
Falls  foul  on  Cox  and  Edward's  prayer 
With  all  the  rhetoric  he  had. 
The  substance  of  the  thing  he  said ; 
Here  in  the  margin  you  may  see, 
Writ  from  their  Frankfort  history. 
Cox  bloodily  at  this  being  vext. 
Resolves  revenge  on  Smiday  next ; 
Gets  into  kirk  by  break  o'  day. 
While  Knox's  party  was  away. 
And  makes  a  parson  of  his  own 
Possess  the  pulpit  till  'twas  noon. 
With  orders,  soon  as  Knox  came  in. 
With  Edward's  Prayer  Book  to  begin. 
From  end  to  end  to  read  it  o'er. 
And  all  to  answer  as  before. 
Knox  furious  grew  at  this,  and  ire 
Set  head  and  face  and  all  on  fire. 
And  made  him  ban,  and  backwards  pray, 
Like  mistress  Loveit  in  the  play. 
But  Cox,  tho'  of  a  calmer  face, 
Resolves  to  bate  him  not  an  ace ; 
It  would  ha'  pleas'd  ye  to  have  seen  'era, 
What  counter  scuffles  fell  between  'em. 
How  one  shov'd  t'  other  from  the  pulpit. 
Who  left  it  not  while  he  could  help  it : 
'Till  Cox  and  Lever  overcame 
Both  pastor  Knox  and  Whittingham. 
They  pick'd  a  hole  in  Knox's  coat. 
Else  't  had  not  been  worth  a  knave's  groat. 
Having  found  out  in  proper  season, 
That  Kqox  'gainst  Caesar  had  wrote  treason 
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*0f  which  they  good  advantage  took. 
And  brought  for  evidence  his  book. 
Which  closely  to  his  charge  they  laid ; 
See  in  the  margin  what  he  said. 
No  sooner  did  they  this  relate 
To  Glauber,  who  was  magistrate  ; 
But  he  commanded  Knox  to  fly, 
And  'scape  deserv^ed  destiny : 
Tho'  Cox  and  Lever  were  in  hope 
Glauber  would  have  employ'd  the  rope. 
Some  of  his  party  did  embroil 
The  congregation  for  a  while ; 
But  Whitehead  now  bemg  made  the  pastor. 
Joins  force  with  Cox,  and  gets  the  master 
O'er  all  the  rebels  he  could  find. 
That  busy  Knox  had  left  behind  ; 
And  force  oldf  W^hittingham  and  Fox, 

*  Knox's '  admonition  to  Christians,  as  cited  by  the  History  of 
the  Troubles  at  Frankfort,  p.p.  44,  45.  Oh,  England  I  England !  if 
thou  wilt  obstinately  return  into  Eg^-pt,  that  is,  if  thou  contract 
marriage,  confederacy,  or  league  with  such  princes  as  do  maintain 
and  advance  idolatrj',  such  as  the  emperor,  who  is  not  less  an 
enemy  to  Christ  than  was  Nero ;  if  for  the  pleasure  and  friend- 
ship, I  say,  of  such  princes,  thou  return  to  thine  old  abominations 
before  used  under  papistry,  then  assuredly,  O  England,  thou  shalt 
be  plagued  and  brought  to  desolation  by  the  means  of  those  whose 
favor  thou  seekest,  and  by  whom  thou  art  procured  to  fall  from 
Christ,  and  serve  antichrist.  There  were  other  eight  places,  says 
the  historj',  but  this  was  most  noted,  in  that  it  touclied  the  em- 
peror. His  treason  was  also  against  Philip,  the  emperor's  son, 
and  queen  Mary  of  England. 

t  John  Knox,  thus  forced  to  fly,  several  of  his  party,  not  willins: 
to  conform,  resolved  to  depart  also.  Upon  this,  the  next  day,  says 
the  history-,  the  pastor.  Dr.  Cox,  Thos.  'Durry,  and  Mr.  Ashley, 
sent  for  Whittingham,  Thos.  Cole,  John  Fox,  William  Keath, 
Roger  Hart,  John  Hilton,  with  certain  others,  demanding  of  them 
what  should  be  the  cause  of  their  departure  1  Whittingham 
answered:  First,  their  breach  of  promise  established  with  the  in- 
vocation of  God's  name.  Secondly,  their  orderless  thrusting 
themselves  into  the  church.  Thirdly,  taking  away  the  order  of 
discipline  established  before  their  coming,  and  placing  no  other. 
Fourthly,  the  accusation  of  Mr.  Knox,  their  godly  minister,  of 
treason,  and  seeking  his  blood.  Fifthly,  their  overthrowing  of 
the  common  order  taken  and  commanded  by  the  magistrates. 
Sixthly,  the  bringing  in  of  papistical  superstitions  and  unprofita- 
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With  all  their  clan  to  follow  Knox, 
They  do  so ;  and  by  break  o'  day, 
Pack  up  things  fitting  for  the  way  ; 
As  bread,  cheese,  butter,  and  roast  beef. 
For  travellers  must  have  relief, 
And  to  Genev'  away  they  pack  : 
Each  with  his  knapsack  on  his  back  : 
For  Fox  advis'd  'em  not  to  ride, 
Save  on  a  stick  for  shunning  pride  : 
But  e'er  'twas  long,  himself  grew  sick, 
With  riding  on  a  faggot  stick  : 
And  therefore  took  up  inn  at  Bazil, 
And  warm'd  him  with  his  horse  of  hazel. 
The  rest  recruiting  empty  wallets. 
That  had  been  robb'd  by  hungry'  palates, 
Resolv'd  to  march  on  the  next  day. 
And  so  took  Zurich  in  their  way ; 
And  wou'd  have  gladly  wintered  there, 
B^ut  that  the  fox,  old  Bullinger, 
Lik'd  not  that  such  a  pack  of  drones. 
Should  come  to  suck  his  honeycombs ; 
For  he  was  pastor  in  the  town. 
And  had  a  flock  there  of  his  own, 
And  had  the  best  part  o'  his  living 
From  charities  of  burghers  giving; 
And  therefore  grumbl'd  Frankfort  truants 
Should  come  to  eat  up  his  allowance. 
But  seeing  they  were  got  to  town. 
He  bade  'em  coldly  sit  'em  down, 
At  least  to  rest  an  hour  or  so. 
And  take  a  snack  before  they  go. 
Then  out  he  brings  a  wooden  dish 
With  bits  of  beef,  and  pork,  and  fish, 

ble  ceremonies,  which  were  burthens,  yokes,  and  clogs.  When 
he  and  some  of  the  rest  had  rendered  their  reasons  for  their  de- 
parture to  this  effect,  certain  warm  words  passed  to  and  fro  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  and  so  in  some  heat  departed.  Hlstorv', 
p.  59. 
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That  had  for  dinner  'scap't  away : 

When  they  had  Hck't  the  greasy  tray, 

He  brings  an  aqua-vita  bottle, 

That  had  a  hd  screw'd  on  for  stopple. 

And  gives  'em  every  one  a  sup 

Out  of  the  little  stopple  cup ; 

Then  points  their  way,  and  gives  his  blessmg 

To  make  amends  for  such  dismissing. 

At  last  they  got  to  journey's  end, 

And  there  we'll  leave  'em  with  ^eir  friend — 

John  Calvin. 

Frankfort  thus  employ'd  of  a  pack,  such 
As  Noll  himself  ne'er  saw  more  factious ; 
When  every  one  ran  mad  to  fight 
With  the  next  he  met  for  inward  light : 
You  may  perhaps  expect  to  find 
The  congregation  left  behind 
At  quiet,  free  from  further  grudging 
Concerning  matters  of  religion ; 
And  in  their  faith  and  kirk-conununion, 
Link'd  all  together  in  close  union : 
But  this  you  must  not  look  for,  where 
Of  Protestants  you  find  a  pair ; 
Nay,  if  but  one  alone  you'll  see. 
He  cannot  with  himself  agree ; 
But  be  for  this,  or  th'  other  way. 
Perhaps  a  hundred  times  a  day. 

At  Frankfort  then  new  feuds  arose. 
About  the  name  and  style  of  those 
Who  were  as  chiefs  to  be  elected. 
For  kirk  you  know  must  be  protected : 
Some  were  for  bishop,  but  the  rest  j 

Detested  this,  and  the  word  priest. 
As  titles  sprung  from  antichrist.  | 

Superintendant  some  were  for. 
But  others  did  that  name  abhor, 
'Cause  super  was  join'd  to  intendant. 
Whereas  each  man  was  independent. 
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Intendant  they  could  well  away  with. 

But  it  was  super  they  said  nay  with. 

Because  it  argu'd  him  superior, 

And  consequently  them  inferior ; 

Whereas  the  meanest  of  the  people. 

By  gospel  freedom  was  his  equal. 

At  last  they  all  agreed  to  name  him. 

Pastor i  and  pastor  they  proclaim  him  j 

Because,  say  they,  it  signifies 

Only  to  feed,  not  tyrannize. 

Nor  govern,  nor  Command,  nor  rule 

Over  the  rest  without  control ; 

For  none  lilt'd  to  be  governed. 

But  all  are  wilUng  to  be  fed  ; 

Yet  some  thought  feeding  had  extent 

To  th'  odious  name  of  government ; 

For  he,  says  they,  that  feeds  the  sheep. 

Will  also  claim  a  pow'r  to  keep 

The  flock  from  ranging  here  and  there, 

In  search  of  more  abundant  fare  ; 

And  when  by  chance  one  strays  too  far, 

A  snarling  cur,  e'er  it's  aware. 

Is  sent  to  pinch  it  by  the  lug ; 

'Twill  find  no  mercy  in  the  dog. 

As  for  its  fleece,  pastor  will  take  it, 

And  leave  the  sheep  as  Adam  naked. 

If  government  o'er  congregation 

He  exercised  in  this  fashion : 

Pray  will  not  this,  sirs,  think  ye,  be 

O'er  us  a  perfect  tyranny  ? 

They  all  conclude  it  must  be  so 

And  therefore  to  consult  they  go. 

How  to  prevent  the  sad  disasters 

That  might  befal  'em  from  such  pastors. 

In  fine,  the  cautious  multitude. 

For  the  preventing  this,  conclude 

That,  tho'  they  lik'd  well  pastor's  care. 

Yet  none  should  hold  the  past'ral  chair 
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Longer,  than  by  the  congregation 
He's  deem'd  fit  for  such  a  station : 
Nor  should  the  elders  office  hold 
Longer  than  congregation  would. 
They  made  an  act,  that  elders  were 
To  be  degraded  once  a  year. 
And  new  ones  put  into  their  places ; 
Or,  if  perchance  some  of  their  graces 
Chance  to  be  re-enthron'd  again. 
It  must  be  from  rank  of  private  men. 

You  heard  before  how  Whittingham 
Invented  first  the  pastor's  name  ; 
And  how  that  he,  a  simple  novice. 
Gave  up  to  Knox  his  past'ral  office ; 
And  how  that  stubborn  traitor,  Knox, 
Supplanted  was  by  crafty  Cox ; 
Who  yet  remain'd  not  long  in  place. 
E'er  he  gave  "way  to  Whitehead's  grace  ; 
And  Whitehead  turned  it  o'er  to  Horn, 
The  archest  pastor  e'er  was  born ; 
A  rogue  that  play'd  them  more  false  pranks, 
Than  gypsies  could,  or  mountebanks. 
Horn  with  a  proud  insulting  air, 
Rais'd  in  him  from  conceit  of  chair. 
Behaves  himself  as  if  he'd  been 
A  little  Ned  or  maiden  queen ; 
Or  had  supremacy  much  more 
Than  Harry  e'er  assum'd  before. 
He  tells  his  flock,  they  must  obey, 
Tho'  how,  they  never  knew  the  way : 
Conform  they  must,  each  mother's  son. 
To  whatsoever  he'll  have  done, 
Or  else  in  Frankfort  must  not  stay, 
But  to  Geneva  pack  away. 
Thus  by  the  mighty  force  of  tongue, 
He  aw'd  a  while  the  factious  throng; 
Till  Ashley,  an  esquire  of  fashion. 
And  great  in  eye  of  congregation. 
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Bolder  than  others  were,  and  quicker 

When  warm'd  with  zeal  and  Rhenish  liquor, 

Hotly  with  pastor  Horn  debated 

'Bout  matters  that  to  church  related  : 

Demanding  Avhether  power  supreme 

Was  in  the  people  or  in  him  ? 

With  other  thmgs  that  by  sir  Horn 

Could  not  with  patience  be  borne, 

As  fearing  he  would  undermine 

His  government  and  discipline. 

But  Horn  being  of  a  lofty  soul, 

Thought  much  that  any  should  control. 

Or  question  him  about  his  office, 

A  layman  too  !  and  saucy  novice ; 

Who,  as  to  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin, 

Could  with  a  schoolboy  scarce  hold  chatting ; 

And  in  divinity  as  dull. 

As  he  who  baited  the  pope's  bull. 

Horn  was  besides  of  temper  hot. 

And  hotter  when  he  took  his  pot ; 

For  'twas  at  supper  they  fell  out. 

When  bumpers  briskly  flew  about  : 

And  therefore  could  not  brook  the  rage 

Of  Ashley's  carriage  and  language  : 

But  having  boasted  first  his  worth. 

And  faculty  of  holdmg  forth. 

His  knowledge  in  old  history. 

And  present  chinch's  mystery, 

His  skill  profound  m  reformation. 

And  privilege  of  past'ral  station ; 

All  which,  he  pleads,  must  qualify  him 

For  guide  supreme  of  all  men  nigh  him ; 

This  said,  the  rest  of  his  discourse 

At  Ashley  levels  with  much  force  : 

I  question  not,  sir,  but  you  know 

I'm  your  pastor ;  how  then  dare  you. 

Now  scarce  yourself  with  wrath  and  whie. 

Pretend  to  change  our  discipline  ? 
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Or  take  upon  you  to  correct 

My  actions,  or  my  deeds  suspect  ? 

If  I  this  sauciness  in  you 

Should  seem  to  wink  at,  or  allow, 

It  would  destroy  our  kirk  at  Frankfort, 

And  Avho  the  devil  can  you  thank  for 't  ? 

However,  since  you  spoke  in  drink, 

As  most  men  do  whate'er  they  think, 

Tho'  without  reason  or  discretion. 

Yet  if  w^hen  sober,  a  submission 

You'll  make,  I  shall  be  pleas'd  to  pardon. 

For  peace's  sake,  tho'  'tis  a  hard  one. 

Not  to  make  further  satisfaction. 

For  so  rebellious  an  action. 

As  setting  congregation  up 

For  judges  of  our  pastorship. 

Well,  when  you're  sober,  if  I  hear 
Words  so  schismatical,  I  swear 
I  shan't  be  able  to  dispense,  sir, 
Therewith,  but  use  the  past'ral  censure. 
Know,  I  anathemas  can  breathe, 
Wlio  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  death. 
Softly,  good  pastor,  for  I  know, 
Quoth  Ashley,  no  such  pow'r  in  you : 
I  do  defy  your  curse  alone 
To  send  to  hell  the  meanest  one. 
The  keys  of  hell,  death,  and  damnation. 
Are  in  the  hands  of  congregation : 
For  'tis  the  full  assembly  can 
Damn  at  their  pleasure  any  man. 
The  congregation,  hearing  this. 
Cried  una  voce,  so  it  is. 
I  wonder  that  you  should  upbraid  me, 
With  drinking ;  for,  by  him  that  made  me 
I  am  as  sober  as  your  reverence, 
Who  glass  for  glass  has  pledg'd  me  e'er  since 
We  sat  us  down  at  board  to  supper  ; 
If  I  be  drunk,  then  you're  not  sober ; 
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Yet,  sir,  I'm  not  so  full  of  drink. 
But  know  both  what  I  say  and  think 

Some  of  the  elders  that  sat  by. 
Perceiving  choler  work  so  high, 
And  dreading  that  the  issue  might 
End  in  a  counter-scutfle  fight: 
Did  what  they  could  to  moderate 
Horn's  fury,  and  pale  Ashley's  hate ; 
Persuaded  each  to  make  amends 
By  shaking  hands  and  drinking  friends. 
0  wonderful  effect  of  wine  !  ) 

To  peace  it  does  again  incline,  > 

And  twists  what  late  it  did  untwine  :  ) 

For  as  in  it  began  their  strife, 
So  to  their  friendship  it  gave  life  : 
And  both  becoming  merry-hearted. 
Drank  themselves  friends,  and  so  they  parted. 
But  ties  of  liquor  are  not  strong. 
Nor  lasted  drunken  friendship  long ; 
For  three  days  after,  when  they  met, 
A  large  dose  did  the  knot  unknit. 
Which  never  after  could  be  tied, 
Tho'  Cox,  and  Kelk,  and  Kockrost  tried  ; 
And  Bentham,  Falkoner,  and  Carrol, 
Strove  what  they  could  to  end  the  quarrel  : 
So  Railton,  Warcope,  Bartney,  Sands, 
To  part  'em  lent  their  helping  hands ; 
Those  undertook  to  settle  matters. 
Under  the  name  of  arbitrators ; 
But  more  they  strove,  more  out  of  reach 
The  quarrel  grew,  wider  the  breach ; 
Till  watchful  magistrate  steps  in. 
To  'pease  by  force  the  zealous  din. 
And  keep  th'  incensed  from  together. 
That  one  side  might  not  kill  the  other. 
Yet  could  they  not  prevent  their  lungs 
From  pouring  out  by  spiteful  tongues. 
The  venom  that  their  inward  men 
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Had  skilfully  composed  within, 
To  poison  one  anotl^er's  fame. 
And  to  contaminate  good  name 
Horn  and  his  elders  blew  aloud. 
The  voices  of  the  factious  crowd, 
And  congregation,  in  requital, 
Return'd  'em  blast  for  blast,  as  spiteful ; 
And  ev'ry  way  to  sense  as  grievous. 
And  to  their  honors  as  mischievous  : 
Thus,  to  their  shame,  their  light  within 
Expos'd  to  view  their  mward  meu. 
The  constables  and  magistrates, 
Who  bustled  to  allay  their  heats. 
And  quench  the  flaming  conflagration 
That  raged  thus  in  reformation. 
Made  use  of  fair  words,  foul  words  too 
They  us'd  when  fair  words  would  not  do 
Yet  neither  by  their  power  or  skill. 
Could  they  their  malice  reconcile : 
Nor  valu'd  they  one  single  straw 
The  force  of  God's,  or  Frankfort's  law 
Only  some  few,  to  make  amends, 
Shook  hands  together,  and  were  friends ; 
That  is  as  to  the  outward  show. 
For  inwardly  they  were  not  so. 
But  Horn,  and  Ashley,  and  the  rest,  ) 

Their  malice  publicly  profest,  \ 

Which  to  this  day  has  never  ceas'd ;  ) 

But  makes  'em  murder,  now  and  then, 
The  one  the  other's  outward  men. 
And  damn  their  inward  men  and  light  ) 

To  flames  of  everlasting  night ;  i 

Witness  the  books  that  both  sides  write ;  ) 

Witness  the  wars  that  were  begun 
In  sixteen  hundred  forty-one, 
'Tween  Protestants  and  Presbyters, 
Which  ended  not  of  eighteen  years : 
Of  which  ril  tell  you  more  hereafter. 
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Let's  on  with  Horn,  the  theme  of  laughter. 

The  strife  begun,  as  has  been  said, 

And  naught  of  reconcilement  made ; 

One  Hales,  who't  seems  in  peace  delighted, 

Resolves  that  he'll  see  all  things  righted ; 

And  to  that  purpose  letters  sends 

To  this  effect  to  all  his  friends  : 

Alas  !  dear  brothers,  quoth  sir  Hales, 

Shall  we  stand  picking  of  our  nails. 

While  one  claws  out  another's  een 

About  our  pray'r  and  discipline. 

And  not  endeavor  all  we  can 

To  settle  peace  'tween  man  and  man  ? 

How  kirk  can  stand,  in  troth  I  see  not. 

If  reconciliation  be  not; 

Or  be  supported,  while  the  pastor 

And  people  thus  together  bluster : 

Smce  all  the  burghers  of  renown 

Are  scandaliz'd  throughout  the  town : 

So  that  they  will  not  give  a  penny. 

Nor  bread,  nor  beef,  allow  to  any ; 

As  judging  us,  that  are  so  sturdy, 

Of  alms  and  charities  unworthy. 

Chambers,  that  keeps  our  public  purse. 

One  single  stiver  won't  disburse. 

Unless  the  pastor  bids  him  do  it ; 

Which,  While  this  feud's  on  foot,  you  know  it, 

He'll  not  allow,  altho'  the  people 

For  hunger  shou'd  devour  the  steeple, 

And  eat  his  elder  for  relief. 

And  powder  him  instead  of  beef. 

So  rats,  a  sort  of  giant  mouse, 

Once  eat  a  pastor  and  his  house. 

'Tis  therefore  fit  we  find  a  remedy. 

Before  things  come  to  that  extremity : 

Let's  therefore  meet,  a  dozen  of  us, 

And  manage  things  as  does  behove  us, 

In  Horn  and  Ashley's  hot  contest. 
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This  wholesome  council  pleas'd  the  rest, 
Who  next  day  met  betimes  i'  th'  mom, 
And  sent  ambassadors  to  Horn. 
Horn,  coming  to  the  council  board, 
With  look  as  big  as  any  lord, 
Not  moving  of  his  head,  nor  bending. 
Demands  the  reason  of  their  sending ; 
To  which  in  friendly  sort  they  answer. 
You  are  at  variance  with  a  man,  sir. 
About  some  words  that  scap'd  his  lips. 
Relating  to  your  pastorship ; 
Which  we  desire,  being  fairly  stated,  ) 

Before  the  church  may  be  debated,  > 

And  by  us  twelve  be  arbitrated ;  ) 

Who  representing  congregation. 
Have  taken  on  us  the  arbitration 
For  tho'  you  are  our  pastor,  yet 
As  being  a  party,  'tis  not  fit 
You  judge  your  adversary,  but 
The  cause  to  this  assembly  put ; 
For  there  no  reason  is,  that  you 
Shou'd  be  both  judge  and  party  too  ; 
This  were  the  giving  up  for  lost 
Poor  Ashley's  cause,  tho'  ne'er  so  just. 
Horn,  looking  grim  as  armed  Tartar, 
When  fully  bent  to  give  no  quarter. 
And  huffing  like  a  petty  prince. 
Severely  checks  their  insolence  : 
Demanding  by  what  pow'r  or  laws 
They  undertake  to  judge  his  cause  ? 
This  bustle,  that  you  make,  I  fear. 
Says  he,  when  it  comes  to  Glauber's  ear. 
May  be  a  means  perhaps  to  make  him 
To  some  severity  betake  him ; 
Either  to  lock  our  church's  door, 
Or  shut  his  purse  against  our  poor. 
He's  vext  already,  as  appears 
By  sending  of  his  halbardeers 
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To  part  us  when  the  fray  begun ; 

And  are  you  still  a  carrying 't  on 

With  meetings  so  tumultuous 

Against  our  pastorship,  and  us  ? 

I  wish  the  turning  us  from  hence 

Prove  not  the  fatal  consequence 

Of  such  your  envious  peevish  snarlings. 

Your  meetings,  mutinies,  and  quarr'lings : 

And,  as  your  pastor,  I  declare, 

The  next  to  schismatics  you  are ; 

For  sure  as  death  your  meetings  tend 

To  naught  but  schism  in  the  end. 

But  I'm  resolv'd,  and  that  you'll  find. 

To  fit  you  for  it  in  your  kind. 

Odds-curse  light  o'  my  hands,  if 't  fails. 

Severely  too,  to  punish  Hales 

By  discipline  ecclesiastic ; 

A  Aveapon  worse  than  whip  or  stick. 

But  Hales  and  those  that  with  him  sided, 

The  pastor's  threats  and  rage  derided ; 

And  valu'd  not  a  crooked  pin. 

That  awful  thing  his  discipline ; 

Nor  his  ecclesiastic  whip, 

Nor  all  his  pow'r  oi  pastorship  ; 

But  peremptorily  pietended 

To  have  his  discipline  amended 

Resolving  (which  still  griev'd  him  worse) 

From  Chambers  to  translate  the  purse 

Into  such  deacon's  hand,  as  would 

Distribute  honestly  the  gold. 

For  purse  and  discipline  and  praifr, 

Caus'd  all  the  diff'rence  that  was  there. 

Horn  hearing  such  a  desp'rate  grudging, 
Takes  it  (and  who  would  not  ?)  in  dudgeon ; 
And  seem'd  as  if  he'd  preach  no  more. 
But  give  his  past'ral  office  o'er : 
At  least  (thinks  he)  I'll  tell  him  so ; 
For  sure  they'll  never  let  me  go : 
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But  rather  humbly  me  petition, 

That  I'd  contimie  in  commission. 

And  then  I'll  make  enough  to-do. 

Before  I  will  fall  on  anew : 

Nor  will  I  seem  to  give  consent, 

Till  all  do  promise  to  repent: 

And  thus  again  I'll  feign  to  leave  them, 

When  they'll  not  do  as  I  would  have  them; 

For  'tis  but  fit  a  governor 

Use  policy,  as  well  as  pow'r. 

On  Sunday  next  his  resolution 

The  pastor  put  in  execution  ; 

And  to  the  kirk  he  would  not  come. 

But  sat  in  mulligrubs  at  home  ; 

Advising  all  the  elders,  not 

Tow'rds  steeple-house  to  move  a  foot ; 

So  that  to  kirk  when  people  came. 

They  found  no  pastor  in  the  same ; 

Nor  elder  there  to  make  oration. 

But  all  alone  sat  congregation. 

Gazing  upon  the  empty  pulpit ; 

Till  at  the  last,  in  hopes  to  help  it. 

They  sent  selected  members  out. 

To  try  if  they  could  bring  him  to  't : 

They  beg, — he  huffs, — they  pray, — he  dings. 

From  parlor  into  kitchen  flhigs. 

And  back  again,  like  cur  with  switch. 

Or  bull  with  gad-bee  on  his  breech ; 

Checks  congregation's  rude  behavior. 

In  language  coarser  now  than  ever, 

And  tells  them,  that,  for  divers  reasons. 

They  were  unworthy  of  his  presence- 

Yet,  at  the  last,  with  much  ado. 

He  yields  (as  'twere  by  force)  t  ogo. 

But  into  kirk  b'ing  come  again. 

With  all  his  elders  in  his  train. 

To  pulpit  not  a  man  would  go, 

But  sat  like  laity  below : 
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Nor  would  the  pastor  thrash  the  cushion. 

Unless  they'd  promise  a  submission, 

And  suffer  him  t'  expound  the  laws, 

And  judge  in  his  and  Ashley's  cause; 

And  punish  saucy  Hales,  by  keen 

Ecclesiastic  discix^Une. 

But  congregation,  you  must  know. 

Was  stiffer  metal  than  to  bow. 

Or  seem  to  give  the  least  consent 

To  's  arbitrary  government : 

Nor  would  they  yield,  that  he  so  rashly 

Should  judge  between  himself  and  Asiiley ; 

Nor  could  a  man  of  them  abide 

The  currying  of  Ashley's  hide ; 

Or  thrashing  shoulders  of  friend  Hales, 

With  Horn's  ecclesiastic  flails  ; 

And  so  no  hopes  'tween  congregation 

And  Horn  of  reconciliation. 

This  stubborn  humor  of  the  people 
Makes  pastor  abdicate  the  steeple  : 
As  guessing  still  they'd  not  give  o'er 
To  court  him  as  they  did  before. 
And  so  indeed  they  did,  but  yet. 
The  more  they  fawn,  more  Horn's  in  pet ; 
Till  fearing  they  might  leave  him  so. 
He  yields  (as  if  forc'd)  to  go ; 
But  being  scarcely  half  way  come 
Between  the  palace  and  the  dome. 
He  hung  aback,  and  do  what  they 
Could  do,  would  needs  have  slipt  away  ; 
Telling  'em  that  the  words  of  worth 
Declar'd  by  him  at  holding  forth, 
Was  but  the  casting  pearls  to  hogs. 
They  were  such  damn'd  unworthy  dogs  : 
And  that  their  rude,  unhallow'd  ears 
Deserv'd  nor  gospel,  nor  his  pray'rs. 
But  having  got  him  turn'd  again. 
Into  the  kirk  he  struts  amain. 
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And  makes  a  solemn  protestation. 

In  face  of  all  the  congregation ; 

That  if  it  happened  after  this, 

They  deemed  aught  he  did  amiss ; 

He'll  give  'em  up  to  Satan's  care. 

And  shake  his  shoe  dust  in  the  air. 

Yet,  for  my  own  part,  you  shall  find, 

I  have  no  malice  in  my  mind ; 

Nor  do  I  mean  to  stick  at  small  things. 

Let's  therefore  see  to  settle  all  things. 

But  first  I'll  into  desk,  and  there, 

Says  he,  I'll  read  the  Common  Prayer ; 

And  hope  you'll  all  invoke  the  Lord, 

To  sit  with  us  at  council-board. 

Pray'r  done  he  makes  a  short  oration. 

Then  calls  the  rest  o'  th'  congregation  ; 

The  absent  members  at  his  summons, 

In  nature  of  a  house  of  commons. 

Come  dropping  in  until  a  full  pack 

Were  met,  and  each  sat  on  his  wool-sack ; 

Where,  met  with  join'd  notes,  being  all  devout. 

They  sang  the  psalm,  that  Horn  set  out. 

METRE,  Psalm  Ixxx.  7. 
Thou  hast  us  made  a  very  strife, 

To  those  that  dwell  about  : 
And  that  our  foes  do  love  a  life. 

They  laugh  and  jest  it  out. 

From  this  odd  psalm,  Horn  takes  occasion 
Thus  to  harangue  the  congregation : 
Beloved  brethren,  understand  all. 
Among  the  nation  'tis  a  scandal. 
That  we,  who  are  the  Lord's  elect. 
Should  seem  to  be  a  brawling  sect : 
And  worry  one  another  thus. 
Like  snarling  dog  or  wawling  puss. 
When  scarce  we  know  for  what  we  fight, 
Nor  whether  side  is  wrong  or  right : 
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Only  conceits  of  self-inventions, 

Is  all  the  ground  of  our  dissensions.* 

If  you  think  my  sense  wrong,  pray  know. 

That  I  think  your  sense  wrong  also  : 

So  that  if  neither  side  comply, 

We  must  contend  eternally. 

Consider  then  if  one  side  must 

Yield  to  the  other,  'tis  but  just 

That  you  submit  to  me,  who  now 

Am  pastor,  and  not  I  to  you. 

Who  ever  saw  in  all  his  days. 

Sheep  lead  their  shepherd  out  to  graze  ? 

Therefore,  beloved,  pray  submit. 

And  let  us  hear  no  more  of  it. 

As  for  my  own  part  to  agree 

I  promise  naught  shall  want  in  ni^, 

Nor  in  the  elders,  for  we  do 

Pardon  each  mother's  son  of  you. 

Reserving  only  things  of  w^eight. 

That  to  our  ministry  relate  ; 

And  this  I  hope  you'll  not  dispute. 

But  leave  to  us  to  prosecute. 

He  said  no  more,  but  now  the  wise 

And  grave  assembly  thus  replies  : 

Tho'  you  are  now  in  pastor's  chair. 

Consider,  sir,  who  plac'd  you  there. 

We  own  you  pastor ;  yet,  sir,  know 

'Twas  w^e,  the  flock,  that  made  you  so ; 

And  must  the  thing  created  claim 

O'er  its  creator  power  supreme .' 

We  these  disputes  consent  to  clear, 

But  will  not  buy  our  peace  too  dear. 

However  that  you  never  may 

Cast  in  our  dish,  another  day. 

That  we  were  in  the  least  refract'ry, 

Or  sought  imperiously  t'  hector  ye. 
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We'll  own  you  chief,  by  way  of  order. 
Provided  that  ye  go  no  further, 
Nor  seem  t'  assume  a  jurisdiction 
Over  the  flock,  without  restriction. 
Besides  as  to  all  private  grudges 
We'll  pardon  you,  as  God  our  judge  is, 
Reserving  only  things  that  be 
Relating  to  church  liberty ; 
And  such,  we  hope,  you'll  not  dispute, 
But  we  ourselves  may  prosecute. 
Those  most  unlucky  reservations 
Mov'd  pastor's  spleen  and  congregation's 
To  that  degree,  that  neither  side 
Could  their  profound  resentments  hide. 
But  that,  which  yet  did  further  grudge  him, 
They  take  upon  themselves  to  judge  him 
In  Ashley's  cause,  where  they'll  be  master, 
And  vote  the  church  above  the  pastor. 
At  which  he  flings  down  past'ral  baton 
And  leaves  in  haste  the  seat  he  sat  on. 
Expecting  that,  in  former  strain, 
They'd  send  to  call  him  back  again; 
And  so  indeed  they  did  ;  at  which, 
'Mong  private  men  he  plac'd  his  breech ; 
Nor,  tho'  they  begg'd  it  of  his  grace. 
Would  he  assume  his  past'ral  pace. 
At  wiiich  a  layman,  one  so  young 
As  scarce  had  got  the  gift  of  tongue, 
With  big  words  and  with  gesture  haughty, 
Presumes  to  teach  sage  Horn  his  duty. 
Horn  checks  him  for  his  saucy  pleading ; 
But  not  desisting  at  his  bidding, 
Horn  takes  his  contumacy  ill, 
And  leave  his  pastorship  he  will ; 
So  up  he  starts,  fierce  as  a  Turk, 
And  bolts  tow'rd  the  door  of  kirk ; 
But  finding  none  to  bid  him  stay. 
Back  to  his  bench  he  sneaks  his  way ; 
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Where  being  plac'd  (with  small  respect) 
His  words  break  out  to  this  effect : 

Our  falling  out  among  ourselves. 
Like  wrathful  Gibellins  and  Gvielpus, 
Made  me  seem  t'  withdraw  my  care 
From  flock,  and  quit  the  past'ral  chair 
Not  that  I  meant  it  absolutely. 
But  feign'd  to  bring  you  to  your  duty ; 
For  I  and  th'  elders  ft  were  prest 
By  policy ;  yet,  we  protest. 
We  meant  it  not,  therefore,  my  friends, 
If  for  what's  past  youll  make  amends  ; 
That  is,  no  more  to  grudge  or  grumble 
Against  our  discipline,  but  humble 
Yourselves  to  us,  and  our  behest 
Obey,  tlien  I'll  remain  your  priest. 
And  never  from  my  chair  depart. 
But  teach  and  preach  with  all  my  heart  :* 
Nor  will,  good  men,  the  elders  go, 
But  all  rest  as  in  statu  quo, 

Th'  assembly  wisely  guessing  what 
He  would  so  gladly  have  been  at. 
Resolve  to  tell  his  grace,  in  fine. 
The  great  defect  of  discipline. 
Suppose  the  pastor  and  the  elders 
Should  no  more  mind  us  than  sow-gelders ; 
Or  doctrme  preach  not  orthodox ; 
Or  tyrannize,  as  late  did  Knox ; 
Or  take  upon  'em,  to  sit  judges 
Of  diiferences  and  private  grudges. 
Between  themselves  and  other  men, 
They  being  but  a  party  then ; 
And  therefore,  as  is  said  before. 
No  proper  judge  on  such  a  score ; 
How  shall  we  remedy  the  matter 

♦There  are  many  weighty  causes,  say-;  Horn,  which  do  alto- 
gether put  us  back  from  these  innovatioas,  and  bid  us  stick  to  our 
old  discipline. 
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In  these  and  things  of  such  like  nature, 
Unless  we  mend  our  discipline. 
And  statutes  add,  that  may  enjoin 
Pastors  or  elders  to  appear 
At  an  assembly's  lawful  bar ; 
And  to  their  sentence,  as  is  fit, 
Where  they're  a  party,  to  submit  ? 
If  you  to  this  will  give  consent. 
Then  we'll  rest  quiet  and  content. 

This  frets  and  chafes  the  pastor's  gall,* 
That  up  he  gets  for  good  and  all ; 
And  seems  resolv'd  in  his  hot  fit. 
His  kirk  and  pastorship  to  quit. 
But  seeing  none  themselves  prepare 
To  interpose,  returns  to  chair ; 
Where  scarcely  sat,  but  up  he  starts, 
And  to  the  door  again  departs ; 
For  two  or  three  times  thus  he  did. 
But  finding  still  he  was  not  bid 
Nor  pray'd  to  stay,  of 's  own  accord 
Comes  always  back  to  council-board ; 
In  hopes  at  length  they  would  inchne 
No  more  to  canvass  discipline. 
But  as  th'  assembly  had  begun. 
They  were  resolv'd  to  go  on ; 
And  have  their  discipline  amended, 
In  spite  of  him  that  thus  contended. 
Nay  then,  quoth  Horn,  if 't  must  be  so, 
I'll  speak  again  before  I  go  : 
I  and  the  elders  will  ourselves 
Correct  it ;  that's  do  it  by  halves, 
Says  the  assembly :  therefore  we 
Will  have  a  finger  in  the  pie. 
And  lose  no  gospel  liberty  ; 
Nor  will  we  trust  that  crafty  wag, 
Sly  Chambers,  with  the  money-bag. 

*  The  expression  used  by  Whitehead  is,  That  Horn  teas 
derfully  rubb'd  on  the  gall.    Hist.  Frank. 
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At  this  the  elders  look'd  aghast,  ) 

And  Horn  blew  loud,  as  if  the  blast  > 

Had  been  intended  for  his  last.  ) 

By  heav'n,  says  he,  by  earth  and  hell. 
By  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  dwell, 
I  swear  and  solemnly  protest, 
I'll  neither  eat,  drink,  sleep,  nor  rest. 
Till  I  take  vengeance  on  you  all : 
For  ev'ry  bit  of  me  is  gall, 
I'll  plague  you  for  your  discontents, 
I'll  stop  and  cork  up  all  your  vents ; 
And  bring  you  into  such  a  plight. 

You'll  neither  eat,  drink,  p — ,  nor  s ; 

I'll  pine  ye  to  such  skeletons, 

That  you  shall  gnaw  your  flesh  from  bones. 

And  thank  me  too  that  I'll  permit  ye 

To  dine  so  well ;  ye  dogs,  I'll  fit  ye  ; 

Unless  ye  feed  on  straw  and  hay. 

Too  good  for  such  like  cattle ;  nay, 

Horn  having  thus  discharg'd  ding-dong 

His  blust'ring  gun-shot  in  the  throng. 

Expects  no  other  but  to  find 

Them  frighted  to  a  better  mind : 

But  he  mistook,  for  congregation 

Laught  thus  to  see  him  in  a  passion. 

Deride  his  threats,  contemn  ^vith  scorn 

The  fury  of  their  pastor,  Horn ; 

At  which  he  cried  out  cold  at  hearty 

My  belly  aches ;  I  must  depart ; 

And  stepping  mto  'midst  of  alley, 

Down  Avhich  he  was  to  make  his  sally. 

Cries  out  from  stretched  throat,  as  high 

As  ever  he  for  's  life  could  cry. 

Behold  I  do  dissolve  th''  assembly  ; 

And  then  struts  out  of  door  as  nimbly 

As  any  traitor,  and  to 's  house 

He  runs,  with  flea  in 's  ear,  or  louse  ; 

And  never  came  in  pulpit  after. 
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Which   caus'd   some    tears,  but   much  more 

laughter. 
Pastor  no  sooner  went  away. 
But  elders  all  refused  to  stay ; 
The  ministers  left  off  their  preaching. 
The  lecturers  gave  o'er  their  teachmg, 
And  follow  pastor  to  his  palace. 
Where  with  their  money-bag  they  solace ; 
For  bag  and  he  that  had  promotion 
To  bear  it  were  at  Horn's  devotion : 
Which  the  wise  elders  knowing  well. 
Stuck  close  to  Horn,  as  wax  to  seal. 
And  Horn  himself  stuck  close  to  th'  pouch. 
Which  his  friend  Chambers  had  in 's  clutch ; 
Thus  being  on  the  surer  side, 
The  congregation  they  deride  : 
Reproaching  of  'em  for  their  wants. 
With  rude  unseemly  scoffs  and  taunts, 
As  poor  and  silly  starving  dogs. 
Scarce  good  enough  for  keeping  hogs , 
Which,  and  the  wanting  of  relief, 
Fill'd  the  assembly  so  with  grief. 
That  to  the  magistrates  they  send 
A  sad  complaint,  by  Whitehead  penn'd. 
Of  injuries  that  Horn  had  done  'em. 
And  of  aspersions  he  cast  on  'em. 
The  pastor  gone,  as  said  before. 
We  of  th'  assembly  must  say  more ; 
For  they  continue  notwithstanding 
Horn's  magisterial  countermanding, 
And  vote  themselves,  tho'  wanting  him. 
To  be  a  lawful  sanhedrim. 
Thus  cloth'd  with  self-giv'n  jurisdiction. 
They  fall  upon  a  new  election. 
And  fill  the  abdicated  chair, 
And  all  the  vacant  places  there 
With  elders  of  the  glibbest  tongue. 
And  best  book-learn'd  in  all  the  throng ; 
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Of  which  they  pl&c'd  in  past'ral  chair 
Not  one,  as  usual,  but  a  pair ; 
Which  when  set  in 't,  for  you  must  know. 
It  was  not  made  at  first  for  two, 
They  were  so  closely  pent  together, 
As  if  the  one  had  grown  to  t'other : 
Those  two  thus  seated  cheek-by-jowl. 
Are  so  to  act,  as  if  one  soul 
Tnform'd  'em  both,  and  nothing  can 
Be  done,  but  by  the  double  man. 

New  canons  and  decrees  they  make. 
And  cognizance  of  all  things  take 
Relating  to  the  church ;  and  scorn 
All  opposition  made  by  Horn. 
Which  was  not  little  :  for  in  fine 
When  they  had  made  new  discipline, 
Horn  takes  his  pen,  and  from  the  scriptures 
Condemns  some  five-and-twenty  chapters. 
But  Whitehead,  as  a  champion  good, 
Taltes  cudgels  up,  and  Horn  withstood ; 
And  from  the  Bible  proves  again 
What  Horn  condemn'd,  and  full  as  plain 
So  now  their  offspring,  pulpit  quacks. 
Turns  Bible  to  a  nose  of  wax. 
Which  they  to  either  side  can  wrest. 
As  serves  their  present  interest ; 
And  what  they  make 't  on  Sunday  say. 
They'll  make 't  deny  the  next  Lord's  day. 
And'  now  the  scufHe  does  begin, 
A  fiercer  yet  has  never  been, 
Between  two  such  death-doing  men, 
Arm'd  with  full  weapons,  tongue  and  pen. 
One  strikes,  while  t'other  does  not  know 
What  way  i'  tli'  world  to  ward  the  blow ; 
The  other  aims  his  stroke  as  right. 
As  if  he  smote  him  out  of  spite. 
The  pastor  lays  on  lusty  bangs : 
Whitehead  the  pastor  batterfangs. 
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No  mercy :  each  one  strives  to  kill 

His  foe  with  dent  of  goose's  quill, 

As  mouse  and  frog,  in  ancient  days, 

With  bulrush  fought  their  mortal  frays. 

If  you  would  all  the  combat  see. 

Inspect  their  Frankfort  history : 

For  here  I  have  not  room  to  write 

All  the  partic'lars  of  the  fight ; 

Yet,  for  my  readers'  satisfaction, 

I'll  sing  the  event  of  the  dire  action, 

And  show  how  Horn  escap'd  from  fight 

By  stratagem  in  dark  of  night ; 

Plunder'd  their  camp,  seiz'd  all  their  baggage. 

And  safely  carried  off  the  luggage. 

There  was  one  Eaton,  and  one  Abel, 

Two  of  the  shrewdest  of  the  rabble. 

Who  wisely  weighing  how  things  went. 

For  Knolls,  and  Wroth,  and  Willford  sent ; 

And  Springham,  and  old  Gaffer  Sands, 

To  reconcile  the  angry  bands. 

And  stop,  if  possibly  they  cou'd, 

The  shedding  of  reformed  blood. 

These  offer,  for  accommodation 
Between  the  ."oes  their  mediation; 
And  to  that  end,  to  both  sides  sent 
A  certain  sort  of  instrument, 
Or  form  of  reconciliation  ; 
Which  neither  pleas'd  the  congregation 
Nor  Horn :  for  both  the  offer  slight. 
And  still  continue  desp'rate  fight : 
Nor  could  they  ever  end  the  fray. 
Till  Horn  and  Chambers  ran  away ; 
For  you  must  know,  those  warriors  knew 
How  to  retreat,  and  rally  too ; 
When  danger  met  'em,  how  to  shun  it : 
And  when  pursu'd,  to  over-run  it. 
So  Horn,  as  I  above  have  shown. 
In  pastor's  chair  would  sit  him  down, 
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And  on  a  sudden  rise  and  quit  it, 
As  if  he  meant  no  more  to  sit  in 't. 
Now  Horn  is  off,  and  now  he's  on. 
Now  Horn's  a  pastor,  now  he's  none , 
At  last  he  vanishes  hke  wind. 
With  all  the  treasure  he  could  find  ; 
And  Chambers  with  him  fled,  with  what 
He  had  purs'd  up  in  skin  of  cat. 
And  leg  of  foo  Jess  woollen  stocking, 
That  serv'd  instead  of  better  poke-in  : 
For  he  had  of  the  public  gold. 
More  than  his  cat-skin  purse  could  hold : 
And  with  good  silver,  some  suppose, 
Fill'd  all  the  pockets  in  their  hose. 
The  manner  how  they  left  their  quarters 
Is  thus  recorded  by  good  authors 

Riches  in  proper  u  ere  to  no  man, 
All  beggars  were,  all  liv'd  in  common; 
Setting  the  world  in  flat  defiance. 
Like  Waldo,  that  old  knave  of  Lyons, 
Who  ne'er  was  haunted  with  a  farthing. 
After  he  pawn'd  his  shop  and  garden. 
And  why  they  thus  resolv'd  to  slight  it. 
The  reason  was,  they  could  not  meet  it. 
Yet,  tho'  they  were  so  poor  and  shabby ; 
Lean,  lazy,  lousy  loons,  and  scabby ; 
They  had  a  public  stock  in  store. 
The  bag  one  Master  Chambers  bore. 
Chambers,  a  knave  that  had  more  fetches. 
More  roguish  tricks,  and  cunning  stretches. 
Than  Pacolet  in  old  romances. 
Or  she  that  hight  the  German  princess  : 
Could  lie,  dissemble,  cheat,  collogue. 
Like  Guzman,  or  the  English  rogue : 
And  as  deep  skill'd  in  dark  intrigue. 
As  Burnet  or  old  Lobb  the  whig : 
And  dexterous  as  Sunderland, 
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Subtle  he  was,  none  could  foresee 

Approaching  harms,  so  well  as  he. 

He  seeing  mischief  might  befal  him. 

If  to  acount  the  mob  should  call  him, 

Provides  against  foreseen  disaster. 

By  joining  him  to  Horn,  the  pastor ; 

For  he,  a  crafty  hypocrite. 

Would  have  some  color  for  his  flight ; 

And  a  more  plausible  pretence 

He  could  not  have,  than  parting  thence 

With  pastor  Horn,  his  friend,  whom  they 

Thro'  their  dissensions  forc'd  away 

And  Horn  o'  t'other  side,  thought  he, 

Conld  have  no  better  company, 

Than  such  a  one  as  could  convey 

The  public  treasure  all  away ; 

And  't  was  not  little  they  had  then 

From  charities  of  godly  men : 

For  scarce  a  saint  reform'd  in  Frankfort, 

But  gave  his  mite,  tho'  little  thank't  for 't. 

Great  sums  beside  came  out  of  Britain, 

And  all  the  bills  to  Chambers  written : 

Oblig'd  he  was  not  to  acount 

To  what  those  incomes  did  amount ; 

Nor  distribution  make  of  gold. 

But  when  he  pleas'd,  or  pastor  would  : 

Which  seldom  chanc't,  the  poorest  of  'em 

Could  scarcely  wrest  an  orkie  from  'em : 

As  close  together  kept  those  two. 

As  dogs  in  coupling  use  to  do  ; 

In  short,  no  four  were  glued  faster. 

Than  purse  and  Chambers,  prayer  and  pastor. 

And  now  the  next  thing  to  be  done. 

Is  to  make  ready  to  begone ; 

Their  moveables  by  stealth  they  sold. 

And  tum'd  their  household  stuff  to  gold ; 

So  that  their  equipage  from  thence. 

Was  purse  and  prayer ;  and  for  defence 
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A  lusty  strong  battoon  or  two, 
To  help  to  fight,  as  well  as  go ; 
Resolving,  if  pursu'd  in  flight, 
To  turn  'em  back  to  back,  and  fight 
While  drop  of  blood  remain'd  in  either, 
And  part  with  life  and  purse  together. 
Horn,  having  settl'd  all  things  thus. 
Runs  straight  unto  one  Morpheus ; 
This  Morpheus,  as  we  are  told 
By  verses  Avrit  in  days  of  old, 
Could,  when  he  list,  lull  men  asleep, 
And  in  deep  slumber  cities  keep 
For  a  whole  day  or  two,  or  more ; 
Or,  if  it  pleas'd  him,  for  a  score. 
No  sooner  Horn  began  t'  inquire. 
But  he  got  news  of  this  old  sire, 
Whose  dwellmg  was  a  grot  beneath 
A  gloomy  shade,  like  that  of  death. 
In  this  dark  cell  Sol's  fulgent  beams 
Ne'er  come,  b'ing  clouded  by  thick  steams 
That  rise  from  an  adjoining  fen ; 
It  is  a  horrid  dismal  den 
And  here  it  was  that  Morpheus  lay. 
Securely  snoring  night  and  day ; 
Scarce  possible  for  human  pow'r 
To  keep  him  waking  half  an  hour ; 
Unless  upon  some  great  occasion. 
That  to  his  empire  has  relation. 
Horn  coming  to  the  gate  of  cave. 
Begins  to  rap  like  a  bold  knave. 
And  calls  and  makes  a  noise  like  thunder. 
Which  struck  the  god  of  sleep  with  wonder. 
And  rous'd  him  from  his  poppy  bed. 
He  rubs  his  eyes  and  claws  his  head. 
His  limbs  in  reaching  manner  stretches. 
And  gaping  thrice,  three  yearnings  fetches. 
Till  being  better  half  awake, 
Cries  out,  who's  there  ?  the  pastor  spake : 
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Thou  who  rnak'st  mortals  at  thy  pleasure 
To  sleep  and  snore  beyond  all  measure ; 
Pray  lend  me  now  some  drowsy  elf. 
Or  else  get  up  and  come  thyself. 
And  lull  into  a  leaden  slumber, 
Some  sixty-four  or  five  in  number ; 
And  keep  'em  so,  good  sir,  I  pray. 
Till  I  from  Frankfort  get  away. 
The  drowsy  deity,  his  eyes 
Opens,  and  in  this  sort  replies : — 

But  who  art  thou,  that  makes  this  stir ' 
I  am  Hob  Horn,  the  pastor,  sir. 
Pray  take  it  not,  you  old  curmudgeon, 
So  much  in  huff,  and  evil  dudgeon, 
That  you  are  call'd  to  look  about  ye. 
In  matters  that  belong  t'  your  duty  ; 
Especially  when  call'd  on  by 
A  man  so  eminent  as  I. 

His  godship  hearing  him  so  rough. 
And  hector  like  a  man  in  bluff, 
Gets  up,  and  with  unwonted  haste 
Stalks  to  the  door  to  make  it  fast ; 
And  from  the  inside  of  his  grot 
Speaks  civ'ly  to  th'  angry  sot. 
Lest  if  provok'd  he'd  break  into 't. 
Or  do  some  other  harm  without : 
For  Horn  he  knew  was  full  of  malice. 
As  with  good  meat  a  sound  egg-shell  is ; 
Which,  that  he  wisely  might  prevent. 
Thus  answers  him  to  his  content ; 

Thou  godly  pastor,  bless'd  art  thou. 
That  com'st  to  worship  us  below ; 
Approach  not  nigh  my  grotto's  fences. 
Lest  drowsiness  benumb  thy  senses ; 
Haste  thee  from  thence,  and  get  thee  home. 
In  silent  midnight  I  shall  come. 
Horn  scrapes  a  leg,  gives  head  a  nod. 
Then  thanks  and  leaves  the  drowsy  god. 
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Things  left  thus  to  the  sleep-god's  care, 
Bacchus  had  word  to  meet  him  there  ; 
Who  did  not  fail,  and  for  the  swine 
Prepar'd  a  tun  or  two  of  wine ; 
Which  stupified  their  senses  so, 
That  Morpheus  had  not  much  to  do, 
Tho'  well  provided  ;  for  his  pockets 
He'd  cramm'd  with  opiates  and  narcotics, 
And  hung  him  round  Avith  sleepy  drugs, 
In  bladders  some,  and  some  in  jugs  ; 
Which  he  compounding,  thought  it  best 
To  give  each  man  his  dose  of  rest ; 
And  Bacchus  willing  to  depart. 
Makes  every  man  drmk  off  his  quart. 
Till  all  are  hush'd,  and  stupefaction 
Had  put  an  end  to  mirth  and  action : 
Some  stretched  out  upon  a  bed. 
And  some  in  chimney  corners  laid ; 
Here  one  sits  snoring,  t'other  there. 
That  on  a  stool,  this  on  a  chair ; 
And  others  on  the  floor  lay  flat. 
In  this  hole  one,  and  two  in  that ; 
Yet  not  a  soul  but  slept  as  soundly 
As  dormouse,  snoring  most  profounnly. 

The  sleepy  god  having  tir'd  himself, 
Points  to  a  little  greasy  elf, 
That  always  folio w'd  him  about 
When  he  had  business  without, 
To  wait  as  footboy  you  may  guess, 
Upon  his  high  and  mightiness. 
This  dwarf,  at  Morpheus'  command, 
Takes  a  dull  ointment  in  his  hand. 
Which  to  their  eyelids  he  applies. 
And  mumbles  out  in  charming  wise. 
Sleep  on,  sleep  on,  and  do  not  rise. 
Sleep  you,  till  I  unseal  your  eyes. 
And  sound  they  slept,  but  pastor  Horn 
And  Chambers  took  their  heels  next  mom. 
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An  hour  before  the  break  of  day, 
And  towards  Strasburg  made  their  way, 
Without  once  looking  back  behind  'em. 
As  dreading  hue-and-cry  might  find  'em. 

'Tis  not  my  task  to  tell  you  here,  ) 

How  those  they  left  behind  did  tear,  > 

And  rage,  and  rail,  and  curse,  and  swear;        ) 
When,  at  their  waking,  'twas  related. 
That  pastor  Horn  had  abdicated. 
With  Chambers,  that  old  cunning  dog. 
And  stole  away  the  money-bag. 
It  must  be  'own'd  a  sad  disaster, 
To  lose  their  Common  Prayer  and  pastor ; 
But  judge  if  'twere  not  ten  times  worse. 
To  lose  their  treasurer  and  purse. 
Chambers  indeed,  tho'  he  was  gone. 
Would  still  be  held  an  honest  man  ; 
For  in  the  trunk,  from  whence  he  took 
The  gold,  he  left  a  reckoning-book  ; 
Reporting  that  he'd  fairly  shown  'em 
By  his  account,  that  naught  was  ow'ng  'era : 
But  this  gave  little  satisfaction 
To  those  that  suiTer'd  in  the  action: 
This  book  was  scratch'd  and  blurr'd  within. 
Some  leaves  tore  out,  and  some  stitched  in, 
That  not  a  man  of  them  could  read  it. 
Nor  did  the  congregation  heed  it ; 
Unless  'twere  to  increase  their  grief. 
To  sec  so  impudent  a  thief. 

Let's  visit  next  the  lake  Lemain,* 
Where  Knox  and  his  Genevan  train 
Are  throng'd  in  making  English  Bibles, 
And  publishing  blasphemous  libels  : 
Such  as  would  make  a  pagan  sweat, 
And  put  a  Jew  in  ague  lit : 
With  grief  of  heart,  quoth  Knox,  I  see. 
How  those  at  Franlifort  disagree, 

*  See  Dr.  Heylin,  p.  233,  234. 
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How  they  for  trifles  scold  and  fight ; 

Let  us,  who  have  more  gospel  light, 

Aim  at  more  godly  matters,  such  as 

Become  the  best  reformed  churches ; 

You,  who  to  gospel  a  good  will 

Do  bear,  and  have  in  language  skill. 

Pray  turn  into  the  English  tongue 

The  holy  Bible  :  be  not  long 

In  this  attempt,  that  all  may  read  ; 

For  folks  had  never  greater  need. 

But  pray  beware  of  several  things. 

As  when  the  government  of  kings,     * 

Of  bishops,  or  the  real  presence 

The  text  defends  to  alter  the  sense  : 

And  take  a  holy  liberty 

To  make  the  Bible  damn  all  three  ; 

But  where  the  text  won't  easily  do  't. 

Put  fitting  annotations  to  it ; 

So  as  to'  vulgar  judgment  may 

Turn  sense  of  text  contrary  way. 

As  I  have  caution'd  you  in  these, 

So  deal  with  what  beside  you  please, 

According  as  that  spirit  directs. 

That  you  and  all  your  works  protects ; 

For  I  am  sure  you  all  inherit 

Large  portion  of  John  Calvin's  spirit ; 

But  I,  and  those  of  deeper  skull. 

Whose  heads  are  stored  with  wisdom  full. 

We'll  set  our  doctrine  out  in  print. 

And  prove  it  by  strong  argument, 

And  beat  our  foes  by  dint  of  letter. 

The  rest  made  answer  :  'tis  much  better, 

That  thus  ourselves  we  exercise, 

Than  scratch  out  one  another's  eyes. 

This  said,  one  sort  fell  to  translating, 
The  other  to  predestinating.* 

*  This  predestinarian  doctrine  of  Calvin's  has  been  since  his 
time  publicly  taught  by  the  English  and  Scotch  Presbj'terians  to 
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Strange  was  the  liberty  they  took 
In  Englishing  their  Bible -book. 
From  Genesis  to  Revelations, 
They  stuflPd  it  full  of  false  translations. 
The  other  wicked  works  they  printed 
(By  Calvin,  Knox,  and  hell  invented) 
Made  God  the  author  of  all  sin, 
That  mankind  e'er  was  plunged  in. 
And  from  their  absolute  decrees 
Drew  out  the  train  of  blasphemies : 
That  God  determined  Adam's  fall ; 
That  Jesus  Christ  died  not  for  all ; 
That  God  decreed  predestination 
To  some,  to  others  reprobation. 
Without  respect  to  good  or  ill : 
That  God's  commands  none  can  fulfil : 
That  God  to  some  of  Adam's  race 
Ne'er  deign'd  to  give  one  grain  of  grace. 


this  day,  not  without  also  ^eat  endeavors  of  the  devil  and  his  in- 
struments to  spread  it  privately  among  Catholics.  For  about  the 
year  1611,  Cornelius  Jansenius,  a  Hollander,  bishop  of  Ypres  in 
Flanders,  wrote  a  book  which  he  entitled  Jlugustinus.  in  which, 
under  pretence  of  delivering  the  doctrine  of  the  great  St.  Augus- 
tin  concerning  grace,  he  subtily  endeavors  to  bring  the  Genevan 
heresies  into  the  Catholic  Church,  under  these  five  propositions  : 

f^trst.  Some  of  God's  commandments  are  impossible  to  just 
men,  though  they  desire  ^nd  endeavor  to  keep  them  according  to 
their  present  force  :  grace  is  also  wanting  in  them,  to  make  them 
possible. 

Second.  In  the  state  of  corrupt  nature,  interior  grace  is  never 
resisted. 

Tkird.  To  merit  and  demerit  In  the  state  of  corrupt  nature,  a 
man's  liberty  from  necessity  ia  not  required,  but  liberty  from  co- 
action  is  sufficient. 

Fourth.  The  Semi-pelagians  admitted  the  necessity  of  interior 
preventing  grace  to  all  acts,  even  to  the  beginning  of  faith,  and  in 
this  were  heretics,  that  they  would  have  this  grace  to  be  such, 
that  a  man's  will  might  resist  it  or  obey  it. 

Fifth.  It  is  Semi-pelagianlsm  to  say,  that  Christ  died  or  shed 
his  blood  generally  for  all  men. 

These  are  the  five  heretical  propositions  found  In  the  said 
Jansenius's  Augustinus,  and  have  since  beeu  condemned  by 
Pope  Innocent  X.,  and  by  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  in  the  sense  of 
Jansenius. 
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But  when  he  gives  to  others  some 
They  cannot  fail  to  overcome  ; 
So,  whether  't  be  to  good  or  ill, 
'Tis  God  necessitates  the  will. 
Such  tares  by  Knox  and  Calvin  sown. 
The  Puritans  have  handed  down, 
Assisted  by  a  brood  of  vipers 
Hatcht  by  Jansenius  of  Ypres. 
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CANTO    THE    SECOND. 


THE    ARGUMENT. 


The  acts  of  great  queen  Bess  are  sung, 

Her  character,  and  whence  she  sprung: 

Her  title  to  the  English  crown  ; 

How  th'  ancient  bishops  were  put  down, 

The  famous  Nag's  head  consecration, 

Her  clergy's  worth  and  education : 

Their  skill  in  sciences  is  told, 

Their  morals,  and  the  faith  they  hold ; 

Their  articles  from  forty-two 

To  thirty-nine,  when  chang'd,  and  how : 

Their  Common-Prayer  Book's  alterations, 

With  other  changes,  forms,  and  fashions, 

Made  in  religion  ;  whence  a  flood 

Issu'd  of  faithful  martyrs'  blood. 

The  Common- Prayer  to  Ireland  sent ; 

What  sort  of  clergjr  with  it  went: 

The  manner  of  its  introduction 

Is  sung,  but  ends  in  sad  destruction. 

The  good  queen  Mary  now  at  rest 
In  the  calm  regions  of  the  blest : 
Lady  Elizabeth  succeeds, 
Whose  birth  I  sing  and  mighty  deeds. 
It  was  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn's  chsmce. 
To  go  ambassador  to  France, 
And  for  the  two  years  he  there  remain'd, 
Harry  the  Eighth  his  wife  retain'd ; 
For  she  was  young,  and  fair,  and  willing 
In  short  this  pretty  lady  Boleyn 
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Conceiv'd  with  child,  and  nine  months  after. 

Brought  forth  of  royal  blood  a  daughter.* 

But  when  Sir  Boleyn  home  return'd. 

Found  himself  like  Acta^on  horn'd, 

He  was  about  to  take  the  life 

Of  the  poor  brat,  and  whore,  his  wife. 

He  stampt  and  star'd,  he  ban'd  and  curst  her, 

And  sure  enough  would  have  divorc'd  her, 

*  Br.  Nicholas  Sanders,  in  Lib.  de  Schismate  Anglicano,  writes 
of  Anna  Boleyn  thus,  p.  15.  Erat  Anna  Bolena,  uxoria  Thonia 
Boleni,  equitis  aurati,  filia  ;  uxoris  dico:  nam  ipsius  Thoinae  Bo- 
lenl  fiUa  esse  non  poterat,  propterea  quod  ilio  in  Francia  legatum 
agente,  et  biennium  ibi  conimorante,  Anna  Bolena  interim  domi 
concepta  est  et  nata.  Cum  enitn  Rex  Henricus  Thomaj  Boleni 
uxorem  adimeret,  ut  ea  liberius'fruerelur,  virum  sub  specie  ho- 
noris In  Franciam  ablegavit.  Interim  Anna  Bolena  domi  conclpi- 
tur,  et  nascjtur.  Thomas  autera  Bolenus  post  biennium  e  Francia 
rediens,  cum  uxorem  suam  peperisse  filiam  vidisset,  ulciscendi 
hujus  adulterii  cupidus,  uxorem  apud  Archiepiscopi  Cantuariensis 
delegates  judices  in  jus  vocatum,  repudiare  in  aninio  habuit. 
Uxor  hujus  rei  certiorem  reddit  Henricum  regem. — Is  Marchionem 
Dorcestnie  ad  Thomam  Bolenum  mittit  cum  lis  mandatis.  ut  ab- 
stineret  a  lite,  condonaret  uxori  eamque  iterumln  gmtiam  recipe- 
ret.  Bolenus  quanquam  a  regis  ira  sibi  timendum  videret,  tainen 
prius  mandatis  ejus  non  paruit,  quam  ab  uxore  audisset,  ipsam  a 
rege  solicitatam  I'uisse,  nee  Annam  Bolenam  alterius  quam  Regis 
Henrici  filiam  est^e :  proinde  in  genua  procumbens,  rogabat  virum, 
ut  sibi  parceret,  de  c  f;tero  se  fidelem  ei  conjugem  futuraro  :  quod 
ipsum  cum  Marchio  Dorcestriae,  aliique  viri  primarii,  tarn  suo, 
quam  regis  nomine  peterent,  Thomas  uxori  conciliatus,  Annam 
Bolenam  filiee  loco  educat.  Jam  prius  Thomas  Bolenus  aliam 
filiam  ex  conjugc  sua  genuerat,  cui  nomcn  Mariie  imponebatur. 
In  banc  rex  dum  ad  mairem  ibat,  oculos  conjeceret,  eandemque 
post  Thomse  Boleni  reditum,  in  aulem  suam  imo  et  in  adulteri- 
num  thalamum  traduxerat.  Cum  autem  Henrici  regis  domus  ex 
perditissimo  gonere  hominum  constaret,  cujusmodi  erant  aleato- 
res,  adulteri,  lenones,  assentatores,  perjuri,  blasphemi,  rapace.s, 
atque  adeO;h{Eretici ;  inter  hos  insignis  quidera  nepos  extitit  Fran- 
ciscus  Brianus,  eques  auratus,  ex  gente  et  stripe  Bolenorum,  ab 
illo  rex  quodam  tempore  quassivit,  quale  peccatum  vidcretur, 
matrem  primum,  deinde  filiam  cognoscere  1  Cui  Brianus,  omnino, 
inquit,  "  tale,  O  rex,  quale  Gallinam  primum,  deinde  Pullum  ejus 
Gallinaceum,  commedere." — Quod  verbum  eum  rex  magno  risu 
accepisset,  ad  Brianum  dixisse  fertur,  JW,  tu  mcrito  mens  es  in- 
ferni  vicarius.  Brianus  enim  jamprius  obimpietatem  notissimam 
vocabatur,  Inferni  vicarius;  post  hoc  autem  et  regius  infemi 
vicarius.  Rex  igitur  cum  et  matrem  prius,  et  postea  fiiiam  Ma- 
riam  Bolenam  pro  concubina  tenuisset,  demum  ad  alteram 
quoquB  filiam  Annam  Bolenam  animom  adjicere  caepit,  &c.  V. 
Sanders. 
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If  Harry  had  not  it  prevented, 

Who  bade  the  wittol  rest  contented. 

And  be  as  kind  to  th'  girl  hereafter. 

As  if  she  were  his  lawful  daughter. 

Base  Tom  obeys,  no  more  looks  sullen. 

But  calls  her  daughter  Anna  Bullen  ; 

Provided  her  with  clothes  and  feeding. 

And  sent  her  o'er  to  France  for  breeding ; 

Where  she  was  educated  well,    . 

Could  many  a  pretty  story  tell, 

Could  lisp,  and  prattle  pleasant  stuff. 

Had  wit  at  will,  and  tongue  enough. 

And  confidence  a  greater  share 

Than  any  lady  that  was  there. 

For  other  qualities  the  wench 

Got  a  new  name  amongst  the  French, 

And  styled  was,  while  she  stay'd  there, 

The  hackney,  or  the  English  mare. 

With  Eiighshmen  too  she  had  been 

Familiar,  e'er  she  reach'd  sixteen ; 

One  of  the  first  she  cast  an  eye  at. 

Was  a  young  rogue,  hight  Sir  Tom  Wyat,* 

King  Harry  finding  her  mature, 

And  to  the  purpose  try'd  before, 

Begins  to  fix  his  amorous  fancy. 

All  fir'd  with  love,  on  daughter  Nancy, 

Good  mother  Boleyn,  pious  lady. 

Finding  her  daughter  lov'd  by  daddy, 

*  We  find  in  the  Life  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  that  Sir  Tho- 
mas Wyat  had  carnal  knowledge  of  Anna  Boleyn:  and  at  cardi 
nal  Wolsey's  i)ersuasions,  who  hated  to  hear  tell  of  the  king's 
marrying  her,  because  his  desire  and  endeavor  was,  that  he  should 
marry  the  French  king's  sister.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  resolved  to  con- 
fess all  to  the  king,  which  he  plainly  did,  and  with  great  fear  told 
him.  The  king  commanded  him  to  <peak  no  more  upon  his  life, 
nor  to  acquaint  any  else  with  what  he  had  told  him,  p.  57. — Sh» 
had  also  been  solemnly  contracted  to  the  lord  Henry  Percy,  earl 
of  Northumberland,  as  she  owned  herself  to  the  king;  for  when 
he  told  her  that  it  was  said  she  had  promised  to  marr>-  young 
Percy,  she  answered  him  :  "  Sir,  when  I  knew  no  other  but  that 
it  was  lawful  for  me  to  make  such  promise,  I  must  confess  I 
made  him  some  such  promise,"  Sec,  p.  SQ  and  60. 
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She  boldly  tells  liim  the  report. 
And  sharply  reprehends  him  for  't. 
You  know  as  well  as  I,  quoth  she, 
Nancy*  is  yours  begot  of  me ; 
'Tis  incest  in  the  highest  nature, 
For  you,  great  sir,  to  wed  your  daughter. 
The  king  replies,  upon  my  life. 
She  shall  for  all  that  be  my  wife. 
A  knight  there  was,  call'd  Francis  Bryan, 
As  monkey  cunning,  bold  as  lion. 
An  arch  buffoon,  as  stories  tell, 
Nicknam'd  the  king's  vicar  of  hell ; 
Of  him  the  king  demands,  in  laughter. 
What  sm  it  was  to  take  the  daughter. 
After  the  mother  was  worn  out  ? 
Hell's  vicar  quickly  solves  the  doubt. 
He  tells  him,  'tis  no  more  a  sin, 
Than  eating  chicken  after  hen ; 
Thus  having  wisely  solv'd  the  case,  ) 

He  to  his  daughter  wedded  was,  > 

And  had  by  her  his  daughter  Bess  ;  ) 

Hence  't  may  be  said,  and  very  true. 
He  was  her  sire,  and  grandsire  too. 
Well,  in  the  next  place  'tis  but  fit 
We  speak  a  little  of  her  wit. 
When  but  a  child  ;  whence  you  may  guess 
It  was,  when  old,  prodigious. 
Docile  to  wonder,  toward  child ; 
For,  if  my  author 's  not  beguil'd. 
She  could  have  conn'd  the  book  of  Horn, 
Within  the  month  that  she  was  bom; 
Could  spell  ye,  ba,  be,  bi,  bo,  bu. 
As  well  as  either  I  or  you  ; 

*  Her  mother,  the  lady  Boleyn,  told  the  king  plainly  she  was 
his  own  daughter,  saying :  "  Sir,  for  the  reverence  of  God,  take 
heed  what  you  do,  in  marr>'ing  my  daughter ;  for  if  yea  record 
your  conscience  well,  she  is  your  daughter  as  well  as  mine." 
The  king  replied,  "  Whose  daughter  soever  she  is,  she  shall  he  my 
wife."    Vid.  Dr.  Bailey  in  the  Life  of  Bishop  Fisher,  p.  58, 59,  60. 
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To  lib,  ob,  ib,  again  could  turn  it. 

As  easily  as  Doctor  Burnet ; 

And  in  a  year,  or  little  more, 

Could  read  a  good  long  chapter  o'er ; 

And  all  this,  e'er  She  well  could  speak 

More  than  a  sort  of  childish  squealc; 

Yet  was  not  tongue-ty'd  ;  for  in  women 

That  imperfection  is  not  common. 

This  pretty,  little  graduate, 

Strange  she  should  learn  at  such  a  rate. 

Began  at  four  years  old  to  write, 

And  wise  epistles  to  indite, 

In  which  she  show'd,  to  some  degree, 

Her  wondrous  skill  in  midwifry ; 

How  sensibly  her  wise  harangues 

Bemoan'd  chi Id-bearing- Avomen's  pangs. 

In  foreign  language  she  had  skill, 

And  could  speak  Latin  very  well, 

And  was  as  perfect  m  Italian,* 

As  was  at  carving  old  Pygmalion. 

She  wrote  a  hand  as  fair  at  four 

As  she  could  do  at  twenty  more. 

If  this  seems  all  incredible. 

As  to  the  wiser  sort  it  will, 

Pray  blame  my  author,  blame  not  me, 

'Tis  Burnet  in  his  history. 

Her  lesser  faults,  and  frailties  human. 
Such  as  are  incident  to  women, 
As  peevishness,  and  pettish  freaks, 
That  neither  love  nor  friendship  breaks. 
But  rather  move  compassion  in 

*  The  author  of  a  book  entitled,  Some  Discourses  upon  Dr  Bur- 
net and  Dr.  Tillotson,  occasioned  by  the  late  funeral  sermon  of 
the  former  upon  the  latter  (p.  25),  rnflfcts  severely  on  Dr.  Burnet 
for  affirming  in  his  history  (vol.  i.  p.  209),  that  the  lady  Elizabeth 
WTit  letter:*,  one  in  Italian,  and  another  in  English,  to  queen  Jane 
Seymour,  when  she  was  with  child  of  king  Edward,  she  not 
being  yet  four  year*  of  ago ;  and  that  both  these  letters  were  writ 
in  the  same  hand  that  she  wrote  all  the  rest  of  her  life.  He  terms 
Burnet,  from  this,  a  rash  and  fanciful  historian. 
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The  tender  sort  of  sober  men, 

Is  not  my  business  here  to  tell  you. 

Or  mention  every  peccadillo, 

But  for  her  more  enormous  crimes, 

You'll  find  them  in  our  following  rhymes, 

Just  as  occasion  now  and  then, 

Presents  itself  to  bring  them  in  : 

As  to  her  virtues,  being  wise. 

She  kept  them  hid  from  others'  eyes  ; 

Lest  by  the  using  of  them,  they 

Might  grow  threadbare,  and  wear  away  : 

Only  her  chastity  was  proof 

Against  the  batteries  of  youth, 

So  far,  that  she  hath  styled  been, 

In  flatt'ring  rhymes — the  maiden  queen. 

Yet  some  there  are  who  seem  to  doubt 

Of  this,  and  say  she  wore  it  out, 

As  other  things  are  apt  to  wear. 

When  us'd  with  none,  or  little  care  ; 

And  tho'  'tis  not  deny'd  that  she 

At  first  might  queen  and  maiden  be. 

Yet  in  process  of  time,  she  laid 

Away  the  character  of  maid. 

As  may  be  guess'd  from  her  amours. 

And  dalliances  at  vacant  hours, 

With  Essex  :*  which,  as  some  suppose, 

Made  her  change  fashion  in  her  clothes. 

And  wear  her  go\\m  (tho'  not  much  sider) 

Yet  several  ells  in  compass  Avider  : 

For  when  perceiving  belly  rise. 

Beyond  the  bounds  of  maiden  size 

(And  Where's  the  blame  ?  for  flesh  is  frail). 

She  fell  to  wear  a  fardingale  ; 

A  dress  that  bunches  out  so  wide, 

A  growing  belly  is  not  spy'd  ; 

*  The  comedy  of  her  amours  with  Essex  has  been  publicly  acted 
on  the  stage  in  king  Charles  II.'s  time. 
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Nor  know  yoa  virgins  in  this  gear, 
From  wives  that  at  down-lying  are. 
Of  this  enough,  what  next  is  shown. 
Shall  be  her  title  to  the  crown. 

*Those  who  are  not  legitimate 
Excluded  are  by  laws  of  state, 
And  such  was  she,  as  you  may  gather 
From  the  adult'ries  of  her  father ; 
Who  when  he  wed  the  whore,  her  mother, 
She  was  contracted  to  another. 
And  he,  as  is  above  said,  having 
Another  wife  at  that  time  living ; 
Which  reasons  brought  to  council-table. 
With  others  good  and  valuable. 
Votes  nemine  contra-dicente, 
Pass'd  round  the  board,  tho'  they  were  twenty. 
That  Anna  Boleyn  ought  to  be 
Divorc'd  from  his  majesty. 
Which  well  concnrr'd  with  Harry's  will. 
And  Cranmerf  seal'd  the  parting  bill. 

*  There  was  provision  made,  says  Cambden,  in  an  act  of  par- 
liament for  the  succession  of  the  natural  issue  of  her  body,  viz., 
that  no  man  daring  the  queen's  life,  should,  by  any  book  written 
or  printed,  expressly  maintain  that  any  person  is,  or  ought  to  be 
heir  or  successor  to  the  queen,  except  the  same  be  the  natural 
issue  of  her  body.  Incredible  it  is,  says  Cambden,  what  jests  those 
that  lewdly  catch  at  words  made  amongst  themselves  upon  occa- 
sion of  that  clause  (except  the  same  be  the  natural  issue  of  her 
body),  forasmuch  as  the  lawyers  term  those  children  natural  who 
were  begat  out  of  wedlock,  whom  nature  alone,  and  not  honest 
wedlock,  had  begotten,  and  those  they  call  lawful  according  to 
the  ordinary  form  of  the  common  law  of  England,  who  are  law 
fully  procreated  on  the  body ;  inasmuch  as  I  iryself,  says  he, 
being  then  a  young  man,  heard  some  oftentimes  say,  that  the 
word  was  inserted  into  the  act  on  purpose  by  Leicester,  that  he 
might  one  day  obtrude  upon  the  English  some  bastard  son  of  his 
for  the  queen's  natural  issue.  Camden,  in  Hist.  Eliz.,  p.  167, 
edit.  3. 

t  In  a  solemn  Instrument  under  the  seal  of  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer,  the  marriage  between  Anna  Boleyn  and  king  Harry  is  de- 
clared, on  good  and  valuable  reasons,  to  be  null  and  void.  Some 
think  that  her  being  his  own  daughter,  and  a  notorious  whore  be- 
fore he  wed  her,  are  the  good  and  valuable  reasons  Cranmer 
meant.  For,  says  Heynn.  no  reason  was  expressed  particularly 
for  the  ground.    Which  sentence  of  divorce  wa«  pronounced  at 
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As  soon  as  she  was  cast  in  prison, 

And  Harry  meant  to  cut  her  weason. 

He  disavow'd  the  unlawful  wedding. 

And  Bess  the  product  of  their  bedding. 

And  all  that  ever  past  between  'em, 

As  records  show  them  that  have  seen  *em. 

The  clergy  too  in  convocation. 

And  the  great  body  of  the  nation, 

In  parliament  approved  this. 

And  illegitimated  Bess : 

Disabling  her  to  wear  the  crown. 

Or  sit  upon  the  English  throne  : 

All  which  considered,  you  must  own, 

She  had  no  title  to  the  crown. 

But  policy  of  after  times. 

In  spite  of  laws  or  parents'  crimes. 

Put  sceptre  into  Bess's  hand. 

And  made  her  regent  of  the  land  ; 

And  here,  in  short,  I  will  set  down. 

The  manner  how  she  got  the  crown. 

The  late  king  Edward  and  queen  Mary, 
The  lawful  issue  of  king  Harry, 
Being  dead,  the  next  of  legal  race. 
Was  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  whose  grace 

Lambeth  the  17th  of  May,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Thomas  Hadley, 
lord  chancellor,  Charles,  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  earl  of  Oxon,  &c. 
The  said  sentence  of  divorce  was  approved  by  the  prelates  and 
clergy  assembled  in  their  convocation  on  the  8lh  of  June ;  it  re- 
ceived the  like  approbation  by  act  of  parliament  vk^ithin  a  few  days 
after,  in  which  act  there  also  passed  a  clause  which  declared  the 
lady  Elizabeth,  the  only  issue  of  this  marriage,  to  be  illegitimate. 
Vid.  Heylin,  p.  266.  The  crimes  for  which  she  died,  says  Baker, 
were  adultery  and  incest,  p.  303.  The  king  was  resolved  to  get 
rid  of  her,  and  to  declare  his  daughter  Elizabeth  by  her  a  bastard. 
So  little  regard  was  had  to  her  body,  that  it  was  put  in  a  chest  of 
elm-tree,  made  to  carry  arrows  into  Ireland.  Burnet's  Abridg.  p. 
161,  162.  In  queen  Anne's  carriage,  says  Burnet,  it  seems  there 
were  some  freedoms  that  became  not  her  quality,  and  encouraged 
those  unfortunate  persons  to  make  some  addresses  to  her.  It  has 
seemed  strange  to  some,  that  during  her  daughter  queen  Eliza- 
beth's long  reign,  none  wrote  in  vindication  of  her  mother,  so  that 
silence  was  made  an  argument  of  her  guilt,  and  that  she  could 
not  be  defended.  Burnet's  Abridg.,  p.  164, 165. 
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The  English  sceptre  should  have  sway'd. 

And  had,  but  Philip*  was  afraid 

That  England  might,  by  such  a  chance. 

Become  a  province  unto  France, 

And  so  enable  the  French  crown 

To  pull  the  Spanish  greatness  down : 

For  before  this,  the  Scottish  queen 

Had  with  the  dauphin  married  been : 

King  Philip  therefore  seeing  death 

At  point  of  stopping  Mary's  breath, 

Procur'd  in  parliament  then  sitting, 

As  many  voices  as  were  fitting 

To  overpower  such  as  might 

Vote  to  maintain  the  Scottish  right : 

Nor  was  it  hard  thus  to  incline 

The  English  'gainst  the  Scottish  line  : 

For  an  old  grudge  there  had  between 

The  nations  many  ages  been, 

Which  kept  them  always  deadly  foes 

'Twas  thus  this  enmity  arose  : 

When  king  Achaiusf  did  reign. 

He  made  a  league  with  Charlemaign, 

And  a  strong  friendship  did  advance 

'Twixt  Scotland  and  the  realm  of  France ; 

So  that  when  England  e'er  begun 

A  war  with  France,  the  Scots  came  on ; 

And  so,  e  contray  when  they  came 

Against  the  Scots,  France  fell  on  them. 

*  King  Philip  resolved  to  use  his  best  endeavor  not  only  to  pre- 
serve her  life,  but  obtain  her  liberty;  for  he  considered  with  him- 
self, that  if  the  princess  should  be  taken  away,  the  right  of  suc- 
cession would  remain  in  the  queen  of  Scota,  who  being  married 
to  the  dauphin  of  France,  would  be  a  means  of  joining  this  king- 
dom unto  that,  and  thereby  give  the  French  the  sovereignty  over 
all  other  kings  in  Europe.  Heylin,  p.  270.  Nothing  could  be  more 
dreadful  to  the  Spanish  grandeur,  who  had  continual  war  with 
France.    Cam.  in  the  Life  of  Queen  Eliz.  Introduct. 

t  An  ancient  league  made  between  Charles  the  Great  and 
Achaius,  king  of  Scotland.  Vid.  A  Treatise  of  the  true  Causes 
of  the  Prevarication  of  the  Church's  Liberties  in  England,  c.  6. 
MS. 
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From  this  a  mortal  hatred  grew 
In  England,  'gainst  the  other  two. 
This  mov'd,  I  say,  the  nation's  trustees. 
Contrary  both  to  law  and  justice. 
Rather  to  give  the  English  crown 
To  a  young  bastard  of  their  owxi 
Than  to  a  Scot,  altho'  she  were 
Undoubtedly  the  lawful  heir. 
In  fine,  as  soon  as  it  was  know^n 
The  queen  had  left  her  earthly  crown, 
The  Spanish  faction  moves  in  haste. 
The  French  begins  to  stir  as  fast ; 
The  first  prevails,  for  you  must  know, 
'Twas  much  the  greater  of  the  two. 
Forces  the  other  to  give  place. 
Proclaims  the  lady  Betsy's  grace. 
Thus  was  the  lawful  heir  excluded. 
Thus  the  usurper  Bess  intruded  , 
Unjust  to  policy  of  state. 
And  to  the  Church  unfortunate  ; 
For  none  did  ever  more  oppress, 
Or  persecute  the  Church  than  Bess. 

This  by  the  bishops  b'ing  foreseen, 
Not  one  of  them  would  crown  her  queen ; 
'Till  Oglethorp,*  to  gain  esteem. 
Set  on  her  head  the  diadem. 
Nor  was  this  done,  'till  first  she  took 
A  solemn  oath  upon  the  book, 
To  keep  religion  as  she  found  it. 
And  not  by  alterations  wound  it. 
Yet  she  had  not  the  least  intent 
To  keep  her  oath  :  for  all  she  meant 
Was  only  to  acquire  a  crown. 
That  well  she  knew  was  not  her  own. 

*  She  was  crowned  according  to  the  order  of  the  Roman  Ponti 
fical,  by  Dr.  Owen  Oglethorp,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  only  man 
amongst  the  bishops  who  could  be  wrought  on  by  her  to  perform 
that  office.    Heylin,  p.  278. 
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Thus  crowii'd  and  seated  on  the  throne. 
The  domineermg  Amazon 
Wav^es  round  her  head  the  sceptre  royal, 
As  if  she  threaten'd  to  destroy  all 
That  should  oppose  her  in  the  least, 
Or  not  comply  with  what  she  prest ; 
Tho'  't  were  to  set  her  up  for  head 
Of  holy  Church,  in  Peter's  stead. 

Tho'  I,  says  she,  possess  the  crown. 
And  tho'  the  sceptre  is  my  own, 
Yet  in  the  crown  I  want  one  gem. 
More  worth  than  all  the  diadem. 
My  father  was  the  Church's  head. 
So  was  my  little  brother  Ned, 
Who,  tho'  a  child,  yet  took  the  charge 
Of  steering  great  St  Peter's  barge. 
His  oars  and  rudder  he  so  ply'd, 
As  made  it  stem  both  wind  and  tide : 
It  was  his  sport  to  make  it  go, 
From  side  to  side,  and  to  and  fro ; 
To  this  point  now,  and  then  to  that. 
Nor  matter'd  he  a  straw  to  what. 
If  but  the  course  it  ran  were  awkward, 
Or,  as  a  crab-fish  crawls,  went  backward ; 
As  if  to  make  his  courtiers  sport, 
By  rowing  in  unusual  sort ; 
And  I  myself  did  often  smile  at 
The  waggish  tricks  of  th'  little  pilot. 

But  when  sometimes  the  silly  novice 
Perform'd  the  functions  of  his  office. 
He  feign'd  such  grav'ty  in  his  face, 
And  acted  with  so  boon  a  grace. 
That  Cranmer,  who  did  ever  eye  him. 
Was  glad  to  take  a  pattern  by  "him. 
And  imitate  the  little  lad. 
In  ev'rythiug  he  did  or  said. 

If  high  priesthood  were  so  becoming 
An  infant,  why  not  me  a  woman  ? 
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The  best  reformers  taught  of  late,  ) 

That  women  might  officiate,  > 

Even  in  the  confession-seat.  ) 

And  for  authority  you  know  it, 

As  I  can  prove,  you  put  me  to  it, 

That  from  my  father  it's  brought  down 

To  me,  by  virtue  of  the  crown. 

The  crown,  blest  be  my  stars,  I  have. 

Why  should  I  want  prerogative 

In  church  affairs,  and  hav'  't  in  state  ? 

To  be  a  queen  by  halves  I  hate ; 

If  it  were  lawful  for  my  dad 

To  be  supreme,  and  for  a  lad 

To  head  the  church,  why  not  for  me 

P  enjoy  the  like  supremacy  ? 

I'll  either  be  as  they  have  been, 

Supreme,  or  else  I'll  be  no  queen. 

She  said :  tho'  some  did  it  withstand,* 

She  snatch'd  the  keys  into  her  hand, 

The  power  ecclesiastic  seiz'd. 

And  lockt  up  heaven  when  she  pleas'd. 

And  in  this  following  manner  'twas, 

This  strange  affair  was  brought  to  pass. 

She  calls  a  councilf  of  a  pack. 
Such  as  Poor  Robin's  almanack 
Has  in  its  calendars  of  sinners. 
Of  protestantcy's  first  begmners, 

*  Archbishop  Heath  made  an  excellent  speech  against  her 
supremacy,  which  you  may  see  in  the  Historical  Collections, 
p.  225. 

t  She  was  resolved,  says  Heylin,  to  proceed  to  a  reformation  as 
time  should  serve,  in  order  to  which  she  constitutes  her  privy 
council,  which  she  compounded  of  such  ingredients  as  might  nei- 
ther give  encouragement  to  any  of  those  who  wished  well  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  nor  alienate  their  affections  from  her,  whose 
hearts  were  more  inclined  to  the  reformation. — To  such  of  queen 
Mary's  councillors  as  she  yet  retained,  she  added  of  her  own  the 
marquis  of  Northampton,  earl  of  Bedford,  Sir  Thomas  Parr,  Sir 
Ed.  Rogers,  Sir  Amb.  Carey,  Sir  W.  Cecil,  and  Sir  Nich.  Baeon. 
Heyl.  Hist.,  p.  275.  Care  was  taken  to  expose  the  former  coun- 
sellors for  ill  conduct  of  affau-s  in  queen  Mary's  time,  and  so  to 
lessen  their  credit.    Burn.  Abridg.,  p.  340. 
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Who  for  their  interest  could  betray 

The  church  and  drive  the  faith  away ; 

And  Protestants  she  puts  in  place. 

In  most  commissions*  of  the  peace. 

Preparing  thus  the  court  and  nation. 

For  her  design'd  reformation. 

But  refonnation  could  not  be. 

Till  she  had  got  supremacy ; 

A  sanhedrim  she  therefore  summons, 

I  would  have  said  a  house  of  commons,! 

But  that  the  commons  of  the  land 

In  this  election  had  no  hand ; 

For  private  letters  were  sent  down 

To  every  shire  and  borough  town, 

Insinuating  whom  to  choose 

As  proper  members  for  her  use. 

The  gentry  and  the  noble  men. 

Who  managed  elections  then. 


*  The  like  mixture  she  also  caused  to  bo  made  amongst  her 
other  subordinate  ministers,  in  adding  such  new  commissioners 
for  the  peace  in  every  county,  as  either  were  known  to  be  of  the 
refonned  religion,  or  to  wish  well  to  it     Heylin,  p.  275. 

t  Her  first  parliament  began  on  the  25th  of  January,  1558.  Such 
lords  and  gentlemen  as  had  the  managing  of  elections  in  their 
several  counties,  retained  such  men  for  members  of  the  house  of 
commons  as  they  conceived  most  likely  to  comply  with  their  in- 
tentions for  a  reformation.  Heyl.  Hist.,  p.  275.  Some  begged 
voices,  as  Norfolk  and  Arundel ;  others  got  voices  by  their  cun- 
ning, as  Cecil.  Vide  Cam.  Hist,  of  Eliz.,  p.  20.  Camden  also 
tells  us,  that  she  commanded  the  consultation  to  be  hastened 
amongst  her  inward  councillors ;  how  the  Protestant  religion 
might  be  established,  and  the  Popish  abolished.  The  dangers 
they  foresaw  would  be  from  the  noblemen  removed  from  the 
queen's  council ;  from  the  bishops  and  churchmen  that  were  to 
be  displaced ;  from  the  judges  that  sat  in  the  courts  of  justice ; 
from  the  justices  of  peace  in  every  county  ;  and  from  such  of  the 
common  sort  of  people  as  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  were  both 
in  deed  and  estimation  great  men,  because  devoted  to  the  Romish 
religion.  These  they  held  were  to  be  thrust  out  of  their  places, 
and  restrained  by  rigor  of  law.  And  that  none  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  any  place  of  government,  nor  chosen  into  any  colleges 
of  the  universities,  but  Protestants.  And  the  Popish  presidents, 
beads,  and  masters,  to  be  removed  out  of  the  universities  and 
other  schools.    Cam.  in  Hist,  of  Eliz.,  p.  15, 16. 
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Retain'd  for  members  through  the  nation 

Such  as  wish  well  to  reformation  ; 

Such  as  had  not  the  least  degree 

Of  faith,  or  hope,  or  charity. 

Scarce  was  there  in  this  damn'd  divan 

Of  one  in  ten  an  honest  man  ; 

But  knaves  and  fools,  a  pack  as  base 

As  ever  sprung  from  Adam's  race. 

Those  villains  trim,  with  her  that  heads  'em, 
And  into  all  acts  put  all  she  bids  'em : 
Repeal  the  acts  of  good  queen  Mary,* 
Revive  the  acts  of  Ned  and  Harry, 
And,  by  and  by,  enact  queen  Bess, 
Over  the  Church  chief  governess ; 
Oaths  of  supremacy  impose. 
And  from  the  house  expel  all  those 
Who  scruple  at  (tho'  neer  so  little) 
Her  monstrous  anti-christian  title. 
The  bishopsf  were  expelled  the  house, 
Only  because  they  did  refuse 
To  swear  that  she,  a  silly  maid, 
Was  Church  of  England's  supreme  head ; 
Only  Landaff,  and  he  thro'  hope 
To  keep  his  chair,  swore  she  was  pope, 

*  All  act  was  made  for  renewing  the  laws  of  Henry  VEIL  against 
the  see  of  Rome,  and  of  Edward  VI.  for  the  Protestants,  which 
were  repealed  by  queen  Mary.  They  enacted,  that  whatsoever 
jurisdictions,  privileges,  and  spiritual  pre-eminences  had  been 
heretofore  in  use  by  any  ecclesiastical  authority  whatsoever,  to 
visit,  &c.,  and  correct  all  manner  of  errors,  heresies,  schisms,  &c., 
should  be  for  ever  annexed  to  the  crown.  And  that  the  queen 
and  her  successors  might,  by  their  letters  patent,  substitute  cer- 
tain men  to  exercise  thai  authority.    Cam.,  p.  18. 

t  In  the  month  of  July,  the  old  bishops  of  England  then  living 
were  called  and  examined  by  certain  of  the  queen's  council ; 
where  the  bishops  of  York,  Ely,  and  London,  with  others,  to  the 
number  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath 
touching  the  queen's  supremacy,  and  other  articles,  were  depriv- 
ed of  their  bishoprics  :  and  likewise  divers  deans,  archdeacons, 
parsons,  and  vicars  deprived  of  their  benefices:  and  some  com- 
mitted to  prison  in  the  Tower,  Fleet,  Marshalsea,  and  Queen's 
Bench.  Thus  Stowe  in  his  Chron.,  p.  639,  continued  by  Howes  to 
the  year  1614. 
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And  had  a  power  as  large  and  ample, 
As  great  St.  Peter  for  example. 

Thus  having  got  a  parliament 
(The  bishops  stood  for  cyphers  in  't) 
Of  temporal  states,  and  only  such  as 
Were  eager  contriving  churches, 
She  quickly  sets  them  all  to  work. 
In  pulling  down  and  building  kirk. 
They  overthrow  its  ancient  walls, 
And  by  the  roots  pluck  up  its  pales, 
Dig  its  foundations  up,  and  then 
Begin,  forsooth,  to  build  again. 
They  ply  their  work  with  hand  and  head, 
As  Niinrod  and  his  masons  did ; 
Only  more  malice  in  their  will. 
And  in  their  work  less  art  and  skill ; 
For  where  the  ancient  pillars  stood, 
They  plac'd  supporters  made  of  mud ; 
That  is  true  bishops  were  put  down. 
And  false  ones  made  by  pow'r  of  crown. 
Hence  to  this  very  day,  we  find 
Their  kirk  to  shake  with  every  wind. 
And  wheel  about  at  every  gale. 
Just  like  a  wind-mill  under  sail. 

However,  of  what  stuff  they  had. 
They  make  a  kirk,  so  foul  and  bad. 
As  if  its  builders  had  been  mad. 
'Twas  fram'd  of  laics  altogether, 
And  authoriz'd  by  one  another ; 
They  chose  the  queen  for  pope,  and  she 
Elected  them  to  prelacy : 
And  these  a  clergy  did  ordain ; 
That  is,  they  made  lay  clergymen. 

The  wretched  land  fell  to  exclaim 
'Gainst  such  as  took  the  bishop's  name 
Without  imposed  hands  or  unction : 
They  moum'd  to  see  the  sacred  function 
Prophan'd  by  such  unconsecrated 
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Presumptuous  villains,  as  they  hated. 

They  griev'd  to  see  such  priests  obey'd. 

As  were  by  those  lay  prelates  made  ; 

Or  meddle  with  the  sacraments, 

Or  tithes  receive,  and  church's  rents. 

Or  into  pulpits  get  and  preach, 

And  anti-christian  doctrines  teach. 

Men  grew,  I  say,  at  this  concern'd ; 

For  hitherto  but  few  had  learn'd 

The  doctrine  Cranmer  taught  before, 

That  bare  election,  and  no  more, 

Could  into  bishop  turn  a  butcher. 

And  to  a  priest  transform  a  thatcher. 

In  short,  scarce  any  but  despis'd  'em. 

Both  as  to  character  and  wisdom ; 

Nor  could  lawn  sleeves,  or  black  gowns  draw 

Towards  their  persons  any  awe. 

For  wolves  in  sheep-skins  people  took  'em. 

This  made  th'  elected  look  about  'em. 

And  in  a  private  convocation, 

Consult  'bout  getting  consecration. 

Parker  bemg  arch,  it  seems  his  grace 
Thought  speaking  first  due  to  his  place. 
Stood  therefore  up  on  petty-toes, 
Makes  to  the  rest  three  rev'rend  bows. 
And  from  the  middle  of  the  crowd 
Utters  his  voice,  as  thunder  loud. 
My  lords,  quoth  he,  pray  give  me  leave 
To  speak,  or  if  you  please  to  give 
Your  own  advices  first,  I  'm  gone 
Back  to  my  bench,  'till  you  have  done  ; 
Where  I  '11  attend  to  what  you  say. 
And  one  by  one  advices  weigh. 
But  none  was  ready  to  begin, 
So  on  he  talk'd,  his  tongue  b'ing  in 
The  Lord  has  giv'n  mto  our  hands. 
The  popish  bishops  and  their  lands ; 
They  lie  imprison'd  in  our  houses. 
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Secure  as  necks  in  Tyburn  nooses ; 

Let  us  agree  to  free  them  all 

From  present  bondage,  and  from  thrall ; 

But  let  it  be  upon  condition. 

That  by  the  sacred  imposition 

Of  hands,  they  '11  freely  consecrate  us. 

They'll  never  do  it,  for  they  hate  us. 

Quoth  Jewel :  then  are  they,  quoth  Horn, 

The  greatest  fools  that  e'er  were  born. 

For  my  part,  were  their  case  my  own, 

I'd  consecrate  an  old  baboon. 

Provided  that,  by  such  a  deed, 

I  might  be  from  a  prison  freed. 

Indeed,  quoth  Whitehead,  I  believe  you. 

But  let  not  this  reflection  grieve  you : 

I  know  your  principle  of  old, 

Smce  you  from  Frankfort  stole  our  gold. 

Hush,  hush,  says  Parker,  fie,  no  more, 

I  like  not  rubbing  an  old  sore. 

Such  wounds  ought  ratlier  to  be  clos'd : 

What  say  ye,  sirs,  to  what's  propos'd  ? 

Dear  friends,  quoth  Cox,  so  we  get  mission 

Upon  so  easy  a  condition, 

Our  bishoprics  will  close  old  breaches : 

Quoth  Parker,  all  is  true  Cox  teaches : 

If  they  once  give  us  consecration. 

Most  of  the  people  in  the  nation 

Will  have  us  in  as  high  esteem 

And  reverence  as  they  have  them. 

In  troth ,  quoth  Sands,  I  like  well  of  it, 

For  thus  we  shall  secure  our  profit. 

And  the  old  bishops'  lands  possess,  ) 

And  eat  and  drink  in  quietness.  > 

All  pleas'd,  to  this  they  acquiesce  :  ) 

And  sitting  down,  'till  every  man   . 

His  flash  of  Florence  drank,  or  can 

Of  good  old  hock  as  ever  run 

Out  of  the  Heidelburgian  tun. 
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Then  home  they  go  with  resolution 
To  put  design  in  execution. 

To  win  their  pris'ners  twenty  ways 
They  try,  and  feast  them  several  days, 
Release  'em  from  where  first  they  shut  'em, 
And  into  good  apartments  put  'em, 
Treat  'em  with  subtle  words,  and  civil, 
As  Eve  was  tempted  by  the  devil, 
'Till  thinking  they  had  fairly  gained  'em. 
With  the  main  point  they  entertain'd  'em. 

My  lords,  say  they,  we've  lately  been 
To  beg  your  freedoms  of  the  queen. 
And  get  you  good  estates  to  live  on ; 
A  noble  mansion,  each  shall  have  one  : 
All  which  she  grants  on  this  condition, 
That  you'll  give  apostolic  mission, 
And  by  your  sacred  hands  confer 
On  us  the  bishop's  character. 
It  pleases  her  to  be  respected 
In  persons  of  us,  her  elected ; 
It  were  a  folly  beyond  measure, 
When  trifles  do  it,  not  to  please  her. 

Thus  they ;  yet  all  the  fair  pretences, 
And  fawnings  of  their  reverences. 
Could  not  prevail  with  any  one 
To  have  the  sacred  office  done. 
For  the  old  bishops,*  finding  what 
These  new-elected  would  be  at. 
Deride  their  impudence  as  folly 
By  frenzy  caus'd,  or  melancholy : 
Set  their  proposals  at  defiance. 
And  utterly  refus'd  compliance 

*  Sed  hoc  perridicule  accidit,  ut  cum  istl  snperintendentes  cre- 
andi  essent,  nee  a  Catholicis  Episcopis  impetrare  potuerunt,  ut 
ipsis  manus  admoverent,  nee  inter  se,  aiit  tres  duosve  Episcopos, 
aut  uUum  omnino  suae  perfidia;  Metropolitanum,  ab  aliis  Episcopis 
prius  ordinatum  habebant,  cujus  vel  manu  vel  consensu  conse- 
crari  possent,  &c.    Sand,  de  Schismate  Anglicano,  p.  166. 
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With  heretics,  and  such  as  must 

Possess  the  chairs,  whence  they  were  thrust. 

What's  more  absurd,  than  think  that  any. 
Who  will  defend  his  patrimony 
*Gainst  him  that  makes  unlawful  claim, 
Should  give  his  writings  of  the  same. 
With  full  possession  of  his  lands. 
Into  his  adversary's  hands  ? 
'Tis  as  nonsensical  a  thing. 
For  him  who  does-  his  action  bring. 
To  go  and  all  his  deeds  demand. 
By  which  the  owner  holds  his  land. 
'Twas  just  the  same  thing  in  effect. 
With  Bess's  bishops  new-elect. 
But  finding  this  contrivance  fail. 
Next  they  had  hopes  they  might  prevail 
With  Dr.  Creagh*  (who  did  endure 
A  long  confinement  in  .rhe  Tower). 
To  give  their  lordships  consecration. 
And  to  that  end  a  consultation 
Was  held,  in  which  they  did  agree 
To  promise  great  rewards,  and  free 
The  bishop  from  imprisonment. 
Besides,  resolved  to  present 
A  purse  of  gold  to  th'  poor  old  man ; 
(Gold  oft  prevails  when  naught  else  can) 
For  they  resolve  to  spare  no  cost 
In  purchasmg  the  Holy  Ghost. 
With  this  result  they  send  a  charge 
To  waterman  to  bring  the  barge, 

*  His  name  was  Richard  (Creagh,  archbishop  of  Armagh.  He 
died  in  the  Tower.  See  nullity  of  the  Prelatic  Clergy,  p.  66.— Mr. 
Mason  takes  notice  of  this  out  of  Sanders,  but  says  not  one  word 
in  contradiction  of  it.  Indeed,  says  he,  in  his  Philodox,  there  was 
a  certain  Irish  archbishop,  whom  they  had  m  bonds  and  prisons 
at  London,  with  whom  they  dealt  very  earnestly,  promising  him 
both  liberty  and  reward,  if  so  be  he  would  be  chief  in  the  conse- 
cration ;  but  he,  good  man,  would  by  no  means  be  brought  to  lay 
holy  hands  upon  heretics.  Mason's  Consecration  of  Bishops, 
p.  124. 
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While  every  man  himself  prepares 

For  takuig  ship  at  Lambeth  stairs. 

Wing'd  with  desire,  and  western  gale, 

From  Lambeth  down  the  Thames  they  sail ; 

Thro'  bridge  and  traitors'  gate  they  go. 

As  swift  as  arrow  out  of  bow ; 

Where  stepping  out  of  barge  to  land, 

The  Tow'r's  lieutenant  they  command 

To  go  himself,  or  send  his  son  John, 

To  fetch  old  Armagh*  from  his  dung'on : 

Which  soon  was  done  as  they  desired. 

The  poor  old  bishop  much  admir'd 

To  find  such  favor,  least  expected 

Either  from  Bess,  or  her  elected. 

Having  shak'd  hands,  scrap'd  legs,  and  bow'd. 

With  compliments  as  they  thought  good. 

Into  a  tavern,  nigh  the  place, 

They  courteously  invite. his  grace, 

Where  after  having  drank  a  glass 

('Tis  not  recorded  what  it  was, 

Yet  modern  critics  do  attest, 

It  was  Canary  sack,  the  best). 

Mat.  Parker  speaks,  the  archest  knave 

Of  all  the  rest,  but  the  most  grave  ; 

And  one  who  nat'rally  could  cant. 

And  play  the  Puritanic  saint. 

My  lord,  says  he,  you've  been  abus'd, 
And  in  the  prison  hardly  us'd  ; 
Yet  has  the  Lord  iook'd  down  upon  you, 
And  moved  the  queen  t'  have  pity  on  you : 

*  Dr.  Champney,  on  this  matter,  says,  at  that  time  when  there 
was  question  of  consecrating  those  new  bishops,  there  was  pris- 
oner in  the  Tower  of  London  an  archbishop  of  Ireland,  who  was 
offered  his  liberty,  and  divers  other  rewards,  if  he  would  have 
consecrated  the  newly-elected  bishops :  which  doubtless  argueth 
the  want  of  others,  that  even  by  themselves  were  esteemed  true 
bishops  ;  or  if  such  had  been  at  hand,  they  would  not  have  re- 
curred to  him,  with  danger  to  receive  a  disgraceful  denial,  as  they 
did.    Thus  Champ,  in  Vocation  of  Bishops,  p.  198. 
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And  we  who  truly  love  your  lordship, 

Have  great  compassion  on  your  hardship, 

And  therefore  come  to  show  our  kindness. 

And  bring  glad  tidings  from  her  highness. 

Her  majesty  desires  I'd  tell 

Your  grace,  her  highniess  greets  you  well, 

And  promises  to  set  you  free  : 

Besides,  you  shall  rewarded  be ; 

Yea,  what  you  please  shall  be  your  hke, 

Do  but  what  she  and  we  desire  ; 

And  'tis,  my  lord,  an  easy  boon ; 

(At  this  the  orator  knelt  down) 

Let  but  your  grace's  hands  be  laid 

Upon  my  here  inclined  head. 

And  give  your  servant  consecration, 

That  bishops  true  be  in  the  nation ; 

By  whom  a  priesthood  may  endure 

In  her  new  church  for  evermore. 

Would  you  have  me  ordain  you  bishop  ? 
Quoth  Armagh.     Yes,  quoth  Parker's  worship, 
Anoint  me ;  for  we  want  not  ointment. 
By  Grindal  brought  at  my  appointment. 
He  calls  for 't,  but  the  fumbling  blockhead 
Breaks  the  glass  bottle  in  his  pocket ; 
But  chance  was  pleas'd  he  should  not  lose 
It  all,  for  at  the  knee  of  hose, 
As  much  as  spongy  cloth  let  scatter, 
Was  met  by  helpful  wooden  platter. 
Which  in  good  time  Grindal  himself 
Snacht  from  a  lucky  neighboring  shelf. 
I'm  sorry  you  have  spill'd  it  thus. 
Quoth  sage  Bob  Horn,  'tis  ominous. 
No,  no,  quoth  Parker,  there's  enough. 
Pray  bring  it  to  m-y  lord  Armagh. 
When  to  my  lord  they  bring  the  platter. 
He  stands  amazed  at  the  matter ; 
And  says,  what  would  you  have  me  do  ? 
Quoth  Parker,  consecrate  me  now : 
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And  whatsoe'er  the  queen,  or  we 

Have  piomis'd,  shall  perfonned  be  ; 

Nay  more,  my  lord,  be  but  content 

To  do 't ;  and  I'll  give  half  my  rent 

Of  Canterbury  for  your  fee  ; 

My  brethren  too  will  grateful  be ; 

And,  as  an  earnest,  here  behold. 

We  do  present  your  grace  this  gold. 

Bait  would  not  take,  though  'twas  a  prime  one, 

And  taught  'em  by  their  grandsire  Simon ; 

For  good  Armagh,  in  pious  rage, 

Curs'd  gold  and  them,  and  to  his  cage 

He  fled  where  late  he  lay  before, 

Begging  the  turnkey  of  the  door 

To  lay  him  fast  in  chains  and  gives. 

Secure  from  such  unhallow'd  thieves  ; 

And  never  more  to  let  him  loose, 

Until  the  happy  fatal  noose 

Should  free  him  from  imprisonment. 

And  send  his  soul  hence  innocent. 

Thus  disappointed  to  their  shame, 
Unconsecrated  back  they  came  ; 
Not  as  they  went;  for  chaf'd  and  hot. 
To  call  their  barge  the  fools  forgot. 
Considering  not  the  way  they  went, 
'Till  they  had  reach'd  the  monument ; 
The  place  I  mean,  where  now's  set  up 
That  column  with  a  flaming  top. 
Made  to  denote  to  after  times, 
The  fall  of  Babel  for  her  crimes, 
Burn'd  up  like  bundle  of  dry  sticks. 
In  sixteen  hundred  Sixty-six, 
As  was  foreseen  by  English  seers. 
Before  it  happen'd  sixty  years  ; 
During  which  time  they  never  ceas'd 
To  preach  the  downfall  of  the  beast. 
And  tho'  they  guess'd  the  time  to  come. 
Yet  miss'd  the  place,  and  call'd  it  Rome : 
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Whereas  they  should  have  pitch'd  in  London, 

Which  ill  that  very  year  was  burn'd  down. 

Some  think  'twas  certain  clouds  of  spite. 

That  ihus  obscur'd  prophetic  light, 

And  made  those  pick-locks  of  St.  John 

Call  Rome,  not  London,  Babylon. 

Well,  being  got,  as  now  is  said, 

To  where  the  monument  is  made, 

And  coming  to  themselves,  they  stood 

In  consult,  whether  'twas  as  good 

Back  to  return  to  call  their  boat. 

Or  on  to  Lambeth  trudge  on  foot ; 

But  finding  boys  to  flock  about  'em 

(For  streets  are  never  free  without  'em. 

And  you  may  think  the  show  was  rare. 

To  see  twelve  high  priests  cluster'd  there). 

They  all  resolv'd  not  to  go  on, 

But  back  to  call  their  waterman ; 

And  so  they  did,  i'  th'  rear  pursued 

By  rabble,  such  a  multitude 

As  did  at  call  of  Captain  Tom, 

In  eighty-eight,  from  garrets  come ; 

When  Wapping  met  with  Piccadilly, 

To  rob  Wild  House  and  Don  Ronquilly. 

This  by  a  sentinel  of  Tow'r 

Perceiv'd,  he  call'd  the  governor. 

Who  seeing  that  it  was  their  graces. 

With  all  the  city  at  their  a — s. 

As  if  they  led  an  army  down 

To  take  the  Tow'r  from  the  town. 

Thought  nothing  less  was  their  intent 

Than  to  have  seiz'd  his  tenement. 

And  therefore  orders  gave  with  haste. 

To  make  the  gates  and  wickets  fast. 

And  all  the  ordnance  with  great  speed 

To  charge  and  fire,  if  there  was  need ; 

But,  blest  be  fortune,  there  was  none. 

And  so  there  was  no  mischief  done. 
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They  coming  to  the  gate  of  Tow'r, 

Smote  both  with  foot  and  fist  the  door, 

With  all  the  force  that  e'er  they  had  ; 

T*  have  seen  'em  you'd  ha'  thought  'em  mad : 

But  findmg  sneck  before  their  snout, 

They  to  the  rabble  fac'd  about : 

Through  midst  of  which  their  way  they  forc'd 

With  as  much  ease  as  Tartars  hors'd ; 

For  you  may  guess,  confusion  now 

Had  made  them  scarce  know  Avhat  to  do. 

Till  Parker,  who  was  always  chairman, 

Open'd,  as  if  to  preach  a  sermon, 

Crying,  my  lord,  let  us  be  gone. 

And  to  the  bridge  on  foot  jog  on : 

And  if  we  meet  not  there  the  barge, 

We'll  call  for  coaches,  hang  the  charge. 

With  this  the  rest  were  well  content. 

So  back  again  their  lordships  went ; 

But  coming  to  the  bridge,  and  seemg 

No  waterman  nor  barge  in  being. 

They  fall,  again  into  debate. 

Who  would  cry  coach  (being  men  of  state). 

Quoth  Parker,  sirs,  you  see  the  crowd 

Is  pressing,  therefore  be  not  proud. 

Nor  with  mean  office  let's  think  much : 

With  that  they  all  cry'd — Coach  !  a  coach .' 

Which  noise  scream'd  out  in  diff''rent  notes. 

From  at  the  least  a  dozen  throats. 

Set  all  the  boys  that  flocked  after 

Their  lordships,  into  hearty  laughter. 

In  fine,  when  'twas  distinctly  heard, 

A  coach  !  a  coach  !  coaches  appear'd. 

Mounting  with  speed,  to  Lambeth  they 

Thro'  lanes  of  rabble  drive  away. 

Cursing  their  fate  and  luckless  trial. 

And  Armagh  for  his  flat  denial. 

Yet  still  resolv'd  not  to  leave  off". 

The  next  they  tried  was  old  Landaff". 
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This  was  the  bishop  nam'd  before,    ,'1  ■  *  ^ 

That  to  the  queen's  church-headship  swore, 

A  man  as  fearful  as  a  hare, 

His  heart  close  glued  to  his  chair ; 

A  schismatic,  and  doting  old, 

And  almost  blind  ;  when  he  was  told 

That  Parker,  and  some  half  a  score 

Black  gowns,  were  rapping  at  the  door. 

He  stickl'd  to  and  fro,  like  mad. 

And  comb'd  the  little  hair  he  had ; 

Put  on  his  head  his  beaver  hat. 

And  threw  the  felt  by,  lin'd  with  fat ; 

He  strok'd  his  beard,  and  rubb'd  his  face. 

Set  stools  and  chairs  in  proper  place  ; 

His  cuffs  and  band  he  donn'd,  and  then 

Sent  down  his  maid  to  let  'em  in. 

They  ent'ring  with  a  formal  pace. 
Made  humble  congees  to  his  grace 
And  he,  who  had  his  share  of  manners, 
Scrap'd  legs,  and  kindly  bade  their  honors 
Welcome  to  his  poor  habitation. 
And  thankt  'em  for  their  visitation. 
They  sit  'em  down,  and  fall  to  chat 
Of  this  thing  now,  and  then  of  that, 
'Till  by  and  by,  Parker  draws  on 
Discourse  'bout  consecration ; 
Owning  that  orders  are,  and  mission. 
By  apostolical  tradition, 
Landaff  was  glad  to  hear  the  fox 
Declare  himself  so  orthodox. 
Yes,  yes,  my  lord,  says  Parker,  we 
In  this  do  with  your  grace  agree, 
And  should  be  very  much  to  blame 
Did  we  neglect  t'  obtain  the  same  : 
Therefore,  my  lord,  if  you'll  consent 
To  administer  this  sacrament 
Of  holy  orders,  we'll  receive  it : 
*Tis  at  your  grace's  hands  we  crave  it. 
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And  not  from  any  other  bishop, 
Because  we  venerate  your  worship. 
The  queen  too  (who  respects  you  ever) 
Will  take  it  as  a  mighty  favor. 
Baulk  not,  therefore,  her  expectation. 
Nor  ours,  but  give  us  consecration. 

My  lords,  I'd  have  you  understand. 
The  queen  and  you  shall  me  command, 
Quoth  Landaff,  but  the  night  comes  on, 
So  there's  no  time  to  get  it  done  ; 
For  I,  you  know,  for  want  of  sight. 
Can  do  no  good  by  candle-light ; 
Therefore,  my  lords,  says  he,  appoint  me 
A  time,  and  where  I  must  anoint  you. 
And  you  shall  find  me  very  free 
To  do  it :  but  pray  let  it  be 
As  little  spoke  of  as  you  can. 
It  shall  be  done  in  private  man, 
Quoth  Parker,  if  your  grace  thinks  fit. 
Where  none  but  friends  shall  know  of  it. 
Yes,  quoth  Landaff;  for  understand  all, 
*Twill  to  religion  be  a  scandal, 
That  I,  who  am  a  Catholic, 
Should  consecrate  a  heretic. 
A  church  you  know 's  a  public  place  : 
My  lord,  says  Mat,  gin't  please  your  grace 
To  take  the  pains  to  cross  the  street. 
We'll  at  the  Nag's  head*  tavern  meet, 

*  Mr.  Mason,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Book  of  the  Consecration 
of  the  English  Bishops,  relates  this  story  of  the  Nag's  head  con- 
secration out  of  Sacrobosco,  thus :  Principio  Regni  Elizabethae 
creandi  erant  episcopi  sectarii ;  Candida ti  convenerunt  Londini  in 
quodamhospitioplateae  Anglice  dictae  Cheapside,  ad  insigne  capitis 
manni,  et  una  ordines  coUaturus  Landavensis  episcopus,  homo 
senex  et  simplex ;  quod  ut  intellexit  Bonnerus,  tunc  decanus 
episcoporum  in  Anglia,  misit  e  Turri  Londinensi  (ubi  religionis 
causa  detinebatur)  capellanum  suara,  qui  Landavensi  proposita 
excommunicationis  pcena  prohiberet  novos  candidates  ordinare  : 
ea  autem  dennntiatione  territus  Landavensis,  pedem  retnlit,  mul- 
tiplicique  tergiversatione  usus,  sacrilegam  vitavit  ordinationem. 
Hie  furere  candidati,  Landavensem,  contemnere,  nova  quserere 
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To-morrow  morning  about  nine, 
And  speak  a  dinner,  for  we'll  dine ; 
Aye,  faith 't  shall  be  a  good  one  too  : 
Nothing,  my  lord,  's  too  good  for  you, 
Quoth  Parker  (smiling  as  he  spoke), 
This  pleas'd  LandafF,  and  up  they  broke. 

Now  Fame,  a  busy  tattling  goody. 
That  aye  from  house  to  house  will  scud  ye 
From  morn  to  night,  from  night  to  morn, 
A  thievish  imp  as  e'er  was  born, 
That  filches  all  she  sees  or  hears ; 
Naught  can  escape  her  eyes  and  ears, 
But  soon  as  either  done  or  said. 
Is  privately  away  convey'd. 
This  whisp'ring  gossip  took  upon  her. 
To  carry  news  to  bishop  Bonner ; 
And  as 't  rebounds  from  Landaff's  maid. 
She  catches  every  word  they  said  ; 
With  which  in  haste  away  she  goes, 
And  tells  the  bishop  all  she  knows. 

Bonner,  who  judg'd  it  naught  of  fiction, 
Bethinks  him  of  an  interdiction, 
And  sends  next  day  his  chaplain  Neale 
To  ring  in  LandafPs  ears  a  peal, 
And  threaten  excommunication, 
If  he  proceeds  to  consecration, 
Kitchin  at  this  grew  cold  with  fear. 
And  curs'd  the  minute  he  came  there, 
And  wou'd  have  left  them,  but  the  sinner 
Was  loath  to  lose  expected  dinner ; 
However,  he  grew  resolute 
Never  to  be  persuaded  to 't, 

consilla  progrediuntur;  quid  plural  Scoreus  monachus  (post 
Herefordensis  Pseudo  EpiscopuS)  cffteris;  ex  cacteris  quidam 
Scoreo  manus  Imponunt,  fiuntque  sine  Patre  Filii  et  Pater  a  Filiis 
procreatur,  res  saeculis  omnibus  iuuudita.  Q.uod  D.  Thomas 
Neale,  Hmbraiciis  Oxoniee  Lector,  qui  interfuit,  antiquis  confes- 
soribus,  illi  niihi  narrarunt,  et  fidcm  astrult  quod  in  comitiis  postea 
sancitum  fuit,  ut  pro  legltimls  epixcopis  haberentur. 

18  ~ 
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Tho'  they  should  give  him  ten  times  more 

Than  they  had  proffer'd  Creagh  before  : 

And  tho'  they  begg'd  and  begg'd  again. 

Yet  prayers  and  tears  were  all  in  vain ; 

And  tears,  I  say,  for  Parker's  grief 

At's  eyes  was  glad  to  seek  relief; 

Grindal  was  griev'd,  Horn  curs'd  old  Kitchin, 

And  swore  he'd  rather  go  a  ditchmg. 

Than  ever  consecration  crave 

Of  such  a  dull,  old,  doating  knave. 

John  Jewel  swore  he'd  rather  have  his 

Orders  from  Mahomet.     Quoth  Davis, 

A  Turk  I'm  sure  can  make  a  priest. 

As  well  as  any  antichrist. 

'Tis  not  the  laying  on  of  hands 

I  care  a  straw  for,  quoth  sir  Sands, 

But  that  the  queen,  to  please  the  nation. 

Is  for  our  having  consecration ; 

And  thinks,  which  makes  her  mad  about  it. 

That  none  can  bishops  be  without  it : 

To  please  her,  therefore,  'tis  but  fit 

We  try  all  means  in  gettmg  it. 

The  while  that  they  were  thus  a  frettmg, 

LandafF  was  in  a  corner  sitting, 

And  Bentham  plying  him  with  sherry. 

In  hopes  he'd  yield  when  he  was  merry ; 

Which  Parker  and  the  rest  perceiving. 

Drew  towards  them,  and  left  off  grieving. 

And  now  their  cups  for  'most  an  hour 

They  ply'd  (some  writers  think  for  more). 

Sending  them  round  six  in  hand. 

Till  poor  Landaff  could  hardly  stand ; 

Which  they  observing,  fell  again 

To  court  him  in  a  gentle  strain ; 

But  notwithstanding  words  and  wme. 

He  still  refused  to  incline  ; 

Nor  could  great  i:iromises  prevail 

Against  the  threats  of  Doctor  Neale, 
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Whom  Bonner  ordered  to  stay, 

Till  they  had  done  and  gone  away  ; 

Besides  he  pleaded  want  of  sight 

As  well  as  wits  to  do  it  right. 

In  short,  your  doctrines,  sirs,  and  mine  ) 

Are  not  the  same  ;  therefore  in  fine  > 

I'll  cast  no  pearls,  says  he,  to  swine.  ) 

This  said,  and  mov'd  with  zeal  and  heat 

Of  liquor,  he  abandon'd  seat ; 

And  for  the  chamber  door  he  made. 

With  all  the  hands  and  feet  he  had ; 

Which  by  good  fortune  being  ope'. 

The  latch  he  needed  not  to  grope  , 

And  of  the  stairs  made  but  one  step 

Down  to  the  bottom,  from  the  top. 

Into  the  street  he  runs  to  rights. 

As  if  pursu'd  i'  th'  rear  by  sprites. 

And  home  he  hastes,  where  none  might  find  him. 

Without  once  looking  back  behind  him. 

This  baulking  of  their  expectation 

Set  ev'ry  man  into  a  passion. 

And  fury  muster'd  all  his  forces. 

To  pelt  Landaff  with  heavy  curses  ; 

Till  Parker,  who  it  seems  was  blest 

With  share  of  patience  'bove  the  rest. 

Began  to  beckon  with  his  hand. 

And  silence  in  the  c6urt  command ; 

Advising  them  to  leave  off  cursing. 

And  give  good  heed  to  his  discoursing. 

This  Landaff,  doating  fool,  says  he. 
Believes  we  cannot  bishops  be, 
Unless  by  other  bishops  greas'd, 
But,  Brethren,  be  but  you  appeas'd. 
And  I  shall  prove  in  time  of  need, 
A  priest 's  enough  to  do  the  deed. 
A  priest  may  consecrate,  I  know  it. 
When  bishops  do  refuse  to  do  it. 
Luther,  himself,  and  all  the  best 
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Reformed  churches  this  attest : 
And  Cranmer  says,  the  magistrate 
May  both  ordain  and  consecrate  : 
Thus  young  king  Edward  practis'd  it, 
In  making  bishops  by  his  writ. 
John  Calvin  gave  his  flock  direction 
To  make  their  pastors  by  election, 
Without  regarding  th'  ancient  fashion. 
Or  any  form  of  consecration. 
And  Ave  at  Frankfort,  but  of  late. 
Chose  only,  did  not  consecrate: 
And  such  elected  were  again 
Turn'd  often  out  for  private  men : 
Nor  did  they  judge  themselves  to  be 
More  than  the  other  laity. 

That's  true,  quoth  Horn,  but  now  the  case 
Is  altered  from  what  then  it  was  : 
Rich  bishoprics  are  settl'd  on  us, 
And  therefore  we  must  take  upon  us 
The  character  of  bishops,  that 
We  may  secure  what  we  have  got. 
And  not  at  all  times  be  in  danger 
To  be  bound  up  to  rack  and  manger. 
Or  to  be  driven  from  our  station. 
At  pleasure  of  the  congregation, 
Who  take  up  piques  at  every  turn. 
That's  well  consider'd,  master  Horn. 
Quoth  Parker ;  for  'tis  congregation 
Must  rivet  us  in  this  our  station  ; 
Because  by  it  our  pow'r  we  claim 
From  right  divine,  and  not  from  them : 
But  see'ng  from  popish  bishops  w^e 
Camiot  procure  this  prelacy, 
Let  us  no  further  on 't  debate. 
But  one  another  consecrate  ; 
By  tliis  at  least  we'll  get  the  name, 
Tho'  not  the  character  we  claim  : 
And  by  the  title,  let  us  act 
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The  bishop's  part  in  each  respect. 

And  rule  our  flock,  as  if  we  had 

Been  bishops  by  St.  Peter  made  : 

And  if  the  congregation  chance 

To  grumble  at  this  self-advance. 

As  now  and  then  they  will,  no  doubt, 

We'll  get  the  queen  to  help  us  out : 

Be  merry  therefore,  gentjemen, 

Let's  drink  a  glass  or  two,  and  then 

Among  ourselves  we'll  do  the  work. 

In  spite  of  Landaff,  Pope,  or  Turk, 

Or  Bonner's  sharp  anathema, 

Come,  master  Scorey,  come,  I  say, 

A  priest  can  do  %  and  you  are  one  : 

Priests  can  make  bishops,  come,  sir  John, 

Myself  shall  be  the  first  will  try  you. 

For  I'll  be  consecrated  by  you  ; 

And  then  my  grace,  when  you  have  done. 

Will  consecrate  the  rest,  sir  John. 

But  e'er  we  fall  to  work,  I  think, 

Quoth  Scorey,  'tis  but  fit  we  drink, 

And  dine  too,  for  the  cloth  is  laid. 

And  the  first  course  is  ready  made. 

To  this  advice  they  all  inclin'd. 

And  having  plentifully  din'd, 

And  drank  another  glass  or  two. 

They  fell  to  what  they  had  to  do, 

Canonic  robes,  Scorey  had  none. 
Nor  Parker,  but  an  ancient  gown  ; 
Mean  things,  when  better  stuff  they  want, 
Will  serve  an  humble  Protestant, 
Who  places  not  religion  in 
The  outward,  but  the  inward  man. 
In  manner  odd,  as  that  of  fashion, 
Scorey  proceeds  to  consecration. 
He  first  then,  to  avoid  contest, 
Advis'd  a  little  with  the  rest. 
Instead  of  hands  if  'twere  not  better 

18* 
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T'  impose  on  head  the  sacred  letter : 

For  laying  on  of  hands,  says  he, 

Is  altogether  popery  ; 

Which  b'ing  debated  pro  and  con. 

The  laying  of  the  Bible  on, 

They  all  concluded  was  the  right  way ; 

So  calling  for 't  'twas  brought  him  straightway ; 

Which  taking  in  his  hand,  he  laid 

On  Parker's  head  with  leaves  display'd, 

While  both  his  lips  in  motion  were, 

As  if  he  spake  ;  but  none  could  hear 

A  syllable  of  what  he  said, 

Whether  he  either  curs'd  or  pray'd ; 

Till  having  laid  the  Bible  by 

r  th'  window  where  it  us'  to  lie. 

His  voice  grew  audible,  but  slow 

As  frozen  words  do  when  they  thaw ; 

Quoth  he,  m  holy  writ  we  read 

Of  ointment  poured  on  Aaron's  head, 

Which  drench'd  his  beard,  and  to  his  foot 

Wet  all  his  garments  round  about ; 

What  scripture  does  so  plainly  mention, 

I  think  may  authorize  the  unction. 

Consider,  therefore,  whether  I 

Shall  use 't,  or  no  ?    No,  no,  they  cry ; 

No,  marry,  you  shall  not,  says  Matt, 

I'll  not  be  greased  o'er  with  fat. 

Well,  well,  have  patience,  quoth  Scorey, 

Behold  the  Bible,  here  before  ye. 

Must  on  your  shoulders  now  be  laid. 

As  'twas  before  upon  your  head  : 

A  ceremony  very  needful. 

To  put  in  mind  and  make  you  heedful. 

That  you,  as  pastor  of  the  tiock. 

Carry  their  dinner  on  your  back ; 

For  'tis  with  Bibles  they  are  fed. 

Which  you  must  see  distributed. 

This  said,  the  consecrator,  John, 
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Held  with  both  hands  the  Bible  on, 
Pronouncing,  in  most  rev'rend  fashion. 
This  uncouth  form  of  consecration : 
Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the  word  of  God  sin- 
cerely* 
Which  said,  and  raising  up  his  worship. 
They  all  kneel  down  and  hail  hhn  bishop. 
Well  now,  says  Scorey,  that  you  're  made 
A  bishop,  exercise  your  trade ; 


*  Dr.  Champney  sets  down  his  consecration  thus.  At  the  Nag's 
Head,  in  Cheapside,  by  accorded  appointment  met  all  those  that 
were  nominated  to  bishoprics  ;  thither  came  also  the  old  bishop 
of  Landaff  to  make  them  bishops ;  which  being  known  to  Dr. 
Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  then  prisoner,  he  sent  unto  the  bishop 
of  Landalf,  forbidding  him,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to 
exercise  &ny  such  power  within  his  diocese,  as  to  ordain  those 
men.  Wherewith  the  old  bishop  being  terrified,  and  besides  also 
moved  in  his  own  conscience,  refused  to  proceed  in  that  action  : 
alleging  chiefly,  for  reason  of  his  forbearance,  his  want  of  sight : 
which  excuse  they  interpreting  to  be  an  evasion,  they  were  much 
moved  against  the  poor  old  man.  And  whereas  hitherto  they  had 
used  him  with  all  courtesy  and  respect,  they  then  changed  their 
copy  ;  reviling  him,  and  calling  hmi  doating  fool,  and  the  like : 
some  of  them  saying,  "  This  old  fool  thinketh  we  cannot  be  bish- 
ops, unless  we  be  greased,"  to  the  disgrace  as  well  of  him,  as  of 
the  Catholic  manner  of  episcopal  consecration.  Being  notwith- 
standing thus  deceived  in.  their  exi)ectation,  and  having  no  other 
means  to  come  to  their  desire,  they  r^-solved  to  use  master  Sco- 
rey's  help,  who  having  borrowed  the  name  of  bishop  in  king  Ed- 
ward's time,  was  thought  to  have  sufficient  power  to  perform  that 
office,  especially  in  such  strait  necessity.  lie  having  cast  oflj 
together  with  his  religious  habit,  all  scruple  of  conscience  wil- 
lingly, about  the  matter,  which  he  performed  In  this  sort.  Having 
the  Bible  In  his  hand,  they  all  kneeling  before  him,  he  laid  it  upon 
every  one  of  their  heads  or  shoulders,  saying,  TaAc  thou  authority 
to  preach  the  word  of  God  sincerely ;  and  so  they  rose  up  bishops. 
— This  whole  narration,  without  adding  or  detracting,  says  he, 
any  word  pertaining  to  the  substance  ofthe  matter,  I  have  heard 
often^r  than  once,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bluet,  a  grave,  learned,  and 
judicious  priest,  he  having  received  it  of  Mr.  Neale,  a  man  of  good 
sort  and  reputation,  some  time  reader  of  the  Hebrew  Lecture  in 
Oxford ;  but,  when  this  matter  passed,  was  belonging  to  bishop 
Bonner,  and  sent  by  him  to  deliver  the  message  before-mentioned 
to  the  bishop  of  Landaff",  and  withal  to  attend  there  to  see  the 
end  of  the  business.  Again,  Mr.  Bluet  had  other  good  means  to 
be  informed  of  this  matter,  being  a  long  time  prisoner  with  Dr. 
Watson,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  other  men  of  note  of  the  ancient 
clergy,  in  whose  time,  and  in  whose  sight,  one  may  say,  this  mat- 
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•Take  up  the  Bible,  fall  to  pray'r. 

And  bishops  half  a  dozen  pair, 

See  that  you  make,  before  we  part ; 

You  are  more  skilful  in  the  art, 

Quoth  Parker,  therefore  pray  ye,  John,  ) 

To  consecrate  the  rest  go  on,  > 

And  we'll  to  supper  when  you've  done.  ) 

Well,  if  I  must,  then  come,  says  Scorey, 

Kneel  all  together  down  before  me, 

That  I  may  make  what  haste  I  can, 

ter  was  done.  This  was  related  to  nie  by  Mr.  Bluet  in  Wisbech 
castle.  Thus  Dr.  Champney,  in  his  Treatise  of  the  Vocation  of 
Bishops,  p.  194,  195. — Mr.  Mason  himself,  in  his  appendix  above 
named,  gives  also  a  relation  of  this  business  out  of  the  preface  to 
a  book  called,  A  Discussion,  num.  135.  Where  that  author,  writ- 
ing against  Mr.  Jewel,  says,  "  of  Mr.  Jewel's  being  a  bishop,  we 
hav^e  not  so  much  certainty  :  yea.  we  have  no  certainty  at  all ; 
for  who.  I  pray  you,  made  him  1  Who  gave  him  his  jurisdiction  7 
Who  imposed  hands  on  him  1  What  orders  had  they  1  What 
bishops  were  they  ?  It  is  true,  that  both  he.  Sands,  Scorey,  Horn, 
Grindal,  and  others  in  the  beginning  of  Q,ueen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
met  at  the  Horse's  Head,  in  Cheapside  (a  fit  sign  for  such  a 
sacrament),  and  being  disappointed  of  the  Catholic  bishop  of 
Landaff,  who  should  have  been  there  to  consecrate  them,  &c., 
they  dealt  with  Scorey  of  Hereford  to  do  so ;  who,  when  they 
were  all  on  their  knees,  caused  John  Jewel  to  rise  up  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  and  him  that  was  Robert  Horn  before,  to  rise  up  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  so  forth  with  all  the  rest." — The  author  of  The 
Nullity  of  the  Prelatic  Clergy  of  England,  says,  it  is  now  a  cen- 
tury of  years  since  the  Nag's  Head  story  happened;  it  has  been 
constantly  related,  and  credited  by  wise  men,  as  a  certain  truth, 
ever  since  the  year  1559  (the  year  it  was  acted  in),  it  was  never 
contradicted  by  any,  until  it  was  imagined  by  our  adversaries 
that  their  new  Registers  (Mason's)  might  contest  with  our  an- 
cient tradition,  and  make  the  Nag's  Head  story  seem  improbable 
in  the  year  1613,  df  which  no  man  doubted  for  the  space  of  fifty- 
two  years  before. — ^I'he  Catholic  bishops  and  doctors  of  Queen 
Mary's  time  were  sober  and  wise  men  ;  they  believed  the  story, 
and  recounted  to  Parsons,  Fitzherbert,  Dr.  Kellison,  Hoiliwood, 
Dr.  Champney,  Fitzsimon,  &c.  Parsons  believed  it ;  Fitzherbert, 
and  the  rest  above  named,  gave  so  much  credit  to  it,  that  they 
published  it  in  print. — Mr.  Constable  says,  in  his  relation,  that  it 
was  a  thing  without  doubt,  because  not  only  Mr.  Neale,  but  other 
Catholics,  Integerrimm  fidei,  of  the  most  entire  credit,  were  eye- 
witnesses of  Scorev's  ridiculous  manner  of  consecrating  Parker, 
and  the  rest,  in  the  Nag's  Head  tavern.  See  p.  75,  76. — Dr.Champ- 
ney  tells  us,  that  John  Stowe,  a  Protestant,  had  often  testified 
this  business  of  the  Nag's  Head  by  word  of  mouth,  though  he  durst 
not  publish  it  in  print  in  his  Chronicle  ;  and,  because  he  could  not 
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It  will  be  late  ere  we  have  done. 
They  kneel,  and  Scorey  lays  upon 
Their  heads  and  shoulders  one  by  one. 
His  Bible  as  before  was  done ; 
Thus  ends  the  consecration. 

In  fine,  their  Nag's  head  consecration 
Became  the  laughter  of  the  nation. 
And  to  this  day  they  are  asham'd. 
To  hear  their  Cheapside  frolic  nam'd ; 
For  as  men  look  on  those  as  quacks, 

have  the  freedom  of  writing-  the  truth,  he  totally  omits  setting 
down  any  consecration  at  all,  either  of  Matthew  Parker,  or  any 
other  of  Q,ueen  Elizabeth's  first  pretended  bishops.  We  cannot 
imap;ine  that  he  forgot  to  take  notice  of  them,  because  he  sets 
down  the  consecration  of  cardinal  Pole,  Parker's  immediate  pre- 
decessor. Much  less  then  could  be  forgot  Parker's,  which,  as  Ma- 
son himself  confe-vses,  was  so  singular,  that  of  sixty-nine  arch- 
bishops before  him  in  the  see  of  Canterbiuy,  none  was  ever  con- 
secrated in  that  manner.  See  Dr.  Champney,  p.  196,  197 ;  and 
Mason.  131.— Bancroft,  bishop  of  London,  being  demanded  by  Mr. 
William  Alabaster,  how  Parker  and  his  colleagues  were  conse- 
crated bishops  7  answered,  /  hope,  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  a 
priest  (alluding  to  Scorey)  may  ordain  bishops.  This  answer  of 
his  was  objected  in  print,  by  HoUiwood,  against  him  and  all  the 
English  clergy,  in  the  year  1603.  Not  a  word  replied  Bancroft, 
himself  then  living.  See  Nature  of  Catholic  Faith  and  Heresy, 
Rouen.  1657.  chap.  2,  p.  8. — The  said  author  t;;lls  us  also,  that 
upon  occasion  of  a  certain  book,  brought  into  the  Parliament 
Hoase  by  some  Presbyterian  lords,  proving  that  the  Protestant 
bishops  had  no  succession  nor  consecration,  and  therefore  were  no 
bishops,  and  consequently  had  no  right  to  sit  in  Parliament ;  Dr. 
Morton,  bishop  of  Ihirham.  made  a  speech  against  the  said  book, 
in  behalf  of  himself  and  all  the  bishops  then  present.  In  which 
speech  he  endeavored  to  prove  their  succession  from  the  last 
Catholic  bishops,  who,  says  he,  by  imposition  of  hands,  ordained 
the  first  Protestant  bishops  at  the  J^ag's  head,  in  Cheapside,  as  was 
notorious  to  all  the  world.  This  was  reported  by  an  ancient  peer 
then  present  in  the  house.  See  ch.  2,  p.  9.— These  two  remarka- 
ble passages,  Dr.  Bramhall,  bishop  of  Derry,  in  his  book,  entitled 
The  Consecration  and  Succession  of  Protestant  Bishops  justified, 
pretends  to  refute  :  he  does  it  to  the  first,  by  only  saying,  I  do  not 
believe  one  word  of  bishop  Bancroft.  Against  the  second,  he 
brings  a  testificate  under  Dr.  Morion's  hands,  that  he  never  made 
such  a  siMjech.  He  brings  under  some  bishops'  and  noblemen's 
hands,  that  they  do  not  remember  such  a  book  against  bishops,  as 
is  there  mentioned,  was  presented  in  that  Parliament,  and  thereforo 
that  Dr.  Morton  could  make  no  such  speech  against  it  To  this 
pretended  refutation  of  Dr.  Brfmihall's,  the  said  author  of  The 
Nature  of  Catholic  Faith  and  Heresy,  in  another  treatise  of  his, 
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That  prophesy  in  almanacks. 
So  they  Avere  pointed  at  by  all 
For  prophets  false  as  those  of  Baal ; 
The  ivolf  cannot  so  trimly  put  on 
The  sheep' s-skiuy  as  to  pass  for  mutton. 

I'll  give  the  reader  here  a  list 
Of  th'  ancient  bishops  dispossess'd ; 
And  who  they  were  of  these  Nag's-headers, 
That  in  their  sees  set  up  for  fathers. 


Bishoprics. 


*  Catholic  Bps.  Protestants 
displaced.        intruded. 


=o^ 


Canterbury 

London   

"Winchester 

Ely 

Lincoln 

Coventry  &  Litchfield, 

Bath  and  Wells  

Exon   

Worcester 

Peterborough 

Asaph 

r  York 

Durham 


Carlisle 


t  Chester 


Vacant  by  the 

death  of 
Cardinal  Pole, 
Bp.  Bonner  •  • 

Bp.  White 

Bp.  Thurlby  • 
Bp.  Watson  •  • 

Bp.  Bayne 

Bp.  Bourne  •  • 
Bp.  Turbervil, 

Bp,  Pates 

Bp.  Pole    

Bp.  Goldwell, 
Abp.  Heath  •  • 
Bp.  Tonstal  •  • 
Bp.  Oglethorp 
Bp.  Scot 


Parker. 

Grindal. 

Horn. 

Cox. 

BulUngham. 

Bentham. 

Barclay. 

Ally. 

Sands. 

Scambler. 

Davis. 

Young. 

Pilkinton. 

Best. 

Downham 


entitled  The  Nullity  of  the  Prelatic  Clergy  and  Church  of  Eng- 
land, printed  at  Antwerp  in  1569,  makes  a  clear  and  most  con- 
vincing reply,  which  being  too  long  to  be  here  inserted,  I  refer  the 
reader  to  the  book  itself  In  which  also  he  will  find  whatever 
else  Dr.  Bramhall  has  written  in  defence  of  Protestant  episcopacy 
repelled  ;  and  also  his  Ten  Reasons  (as  he  calls  them)  against  the 
Nag's  head  story,  refuted  and  retorted  against  their  Lambeth  con- 
secration.— In  the  said  treatise  of  the  Nullity,  &c.,  p.  88,  is  also 
recorded  the  lord  Audley's  testimony,  written  with  his  own  hand, 
testifying  to  Dr.  Bramhall,  bishop  of  Derry,  that  he,  the  said  lord 
Audley,  was  personally  present,  in  the  house  of  lords  when  bishop 

*  The  Catholic  bishops  were  all  deposed  in  July,  1559.    1  Eliz. 
Stowe,  p.  639. 
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It  was  not  long  before  report 
Brought  news  from  Nag's  head  to  the  court. 
Which  put  her  highness  in  a  twitter ; 
But  seeing  'tis,  says  she,  no  better, 
Go  bring  me  pen,  and  ink,  and  paper. 
And  seal,  and  wax,  and  light  a  taper; 
I'll  not  stir  from  the  chair  I  sit  in. 
Till  I  have  order'd  all  that's  fitting : 
For,  since  from  me  all  power  springs, 
I'  faith  I'll  make  the  best  of  things : 

Morton  made  that  speech,  in  which  he  had  recourse  to  the  Nag's 
head  consecration,  for  the  validity  and  succession  of  Protestant 
bishops,  as  is  said ;  which  testimony  of  my  lord's,  for  the  reader's 
satisfaction,  I  will  put  down  here. — "  Having  seen  a  book,  entitled 
The  Consecration  and  Succession  of  Protestant  Bishops,  &c.,  and 
particularly  perused  that  chapter,  called  The  Vindication  of  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  I  find  myself  (reflecting  on  some  expressions 
therein,  and  the  bishop  of  Derry,  author)  obliged  to  say  something 
as  concerned,  and  so  have  desired  place  here  for  a  few  lines. 
Who  the  author  of  the  Treatise  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  &c.,  fixed 
on  to  prove  his  allegations,  touching  the  bishop  of  Durham's 
speech,  I  know  not ;  for  he  told  me  of  it  before  ever  I  spoke  to 
him  ;  but  sure  I  am,  if  it  be  looked  after,  he  may  liave  suflicient 
testimony  to  satisfy  half  a  dozen  juries  ;  but  that  which  stirs  me 
to  speak  in  this  matter  is,  a  note  I  have,  at  the  request  of  the 
bishop  of  Derry,  given  him  under  my  hand,  wherein  1  say  in  sub- 
stance the  same  with  the  author,  touching  the  bishop  of  Durham's 
speech.  As  for  the  book  against  Episcopacy,  which  was  the 
ground  of  the  discourse,  my  note  only  avers,  it  was  brought  into 
the  house ;  but  said  not  by  whom,  nor  who  was  the  author.  In 
truth,  I  wondered  much  to  find  that  the  bishop  of  Durham  doth 
deny  this  speech ;  for  I  cannot  remember  that  I  ever  heard  of,  or 
read  the  story  of  the  Nag's  head,  till  that  day  in  Parliament,  of 
my  lord  Durham,  and  then  I  heard  it  from  him  :  and  this  I  say  as 
I  shall  answer  it  before  the  judgment  seat  of  God  Almighty.  And 
I  do  not  remember  that  ever  I  heard  the  bishopof  Lincoln,  or  any 
other  bishop  before  or  since,  mention  the  Nag's  head,  or  touch 
that  story :  if  1  had,  and  not  named  him,  my  lord  of  Durham  might 
have  just  reason  to  complain :  but  my  lord  of  Derry  will  not  be- 
lieve that  I  (for  I  cannot  but  takf  it  to  myself)  do,  or  ever  did, 
know  the  bishop  of  Derry  so  well  as  to  swear  this  was  the  man. 
If  his  lordship  had  been  an  English  bishop  and  frequented  Par- 
liaments, he  would  have  omitted  this.  Not  to  multiply  words,  I 
can  assure  his  lordship,  I  could  as  well  and  surely  have  sworn 
this  is  the  man,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  as  his  lordship  could  of 
sir  George  Ratclifl'when  he  lived.  Besides,  his  person  and  place 
of  the  bishop's  bench  is  too  eminent  to  be  misitaken.  Another 
expression  of  my  lord  of  Derry  is,  /  do  not  take  myself  to  be  so 
tzact  an  analyser  of  a  discourse,  as  to  be  able  to  take  my  oath,  what 
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I'll  see  who  it  is  that  dare  deny  'em 
For  bishops  full  as  good  as  I  am: 
Only  in  jurisdiction  less 
Than  us,  their  supreme  bishopesSy 
I  will  go  write  a  dispensation* 
For  all  defects  in  consecration  ; 

was  the  true  scope  of  it.  Here  likewise  I  must  beg  his  lordship's 
pardon.  I  know  no  such  defect  in  myself;  for  there  is  not  any- 
thing more  easy  than  to  comprehend  the  true  scope  of  a  short, 
plain,  historical  discourse,  as  this  was.  To  conclude,  as  to  the 
bishop  of  Durham's  denial,  I  hope,  that  confessing  himsell  now 
of  the  age  of  ninety-five  years,  it  will  be  held  no  crime  to  say.  or 
improbable  to  believe,  that  one  o?  that  great  age  may  at  least  for- 
get what  he  spoke  so  many  years  since.  For  the  two  certificates 
of  the  other  lords,  that  of  the  temporal  saith  little  to  my  lord  of 
Derry's  purpose,  neither  with  an  indifferent  judgment  can  that 
of  the  spiritual  work  much.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  say  that  any, 
or  all  their  lordships,  whose  names  are  put  to  the  certificates  in 
the  book,  were  in  the  house  at  the  time :  or,  if  any  of  them  were, 
that  they  took  notice  of  what  my  lord  of  Durham  spake :  f<)r 
many  discourses  are  made  in  Parliaments,  and  little  notice  tjiken 
of  them;  neither  had  I  of  this,  but  that  it  was  to  me  a  new 
thing.  The  clerk  «)f  the  Parliament  is  also  brought  in  to  certify, 
though  as  to  my  note  his  pains  might  have  been  spared,  for  I  do 
not  mention  a  book  presented,  and  consequently  none  to  be  re- 
corded ;  and  as  for  speeches,  I  do  assure  his  lordship,  on  the  au- 
thority of  an  old  Parliament  man,  that  it  is  not  the  office  of  the 
clerk  to  record  them  (his  work  would  be  too  great),  till  it  be  a 
result  or  conclusion,  and  then  he  writes  them  down  as  orders, 
ordinances,  &.C.,  of  Parliament.  I  will  end  the  short  and  faithful 
defence,  which  I  have  been  necessitated  to  make  for  myself,  with 
many  thanks  to  my  lord  of  Derry  for  his  charity,  and  opinion  of 
my  ingenuity  ;  and  seeing  his  lordship's  inclination  in  this  matter 
is  to  absolve  me  from  a  malicious  lie,  I  will  absolve  myself  as  to 
the  mistakes  either  in  the  person  or  matter,  assuring  his  lordship, 
and  all  the  world,  there  is^one."  Thus  the  lord  Audley,  p.  89. 
*  The  queen  was  under  an  extreme  necessity  of  dispensing  with 
all  invalidities  of  the  condition,  state,  and  faculty  of  those  pretend- 
ed consecrators  of  Parker,  because  she  knew  they  were  only 
priests,  not  bishops ;  and  others  than  such,  she  and  they  now 
despaired  of  procuring. — ^The  words  of  her  letters  patent  are, 
Supplentes  nihilominus  suprema  nostra  authoritate  Regia,  &c., 
supplying  by  our  supreme  royal  authority,  &c.  "  If  anything  be,  or 
sh;illbe  wanting,  in  these  things  which  you  are  to  do  by  our  com 
mand,  either  in  yourselves,  or  in  any  of  you ;  or  in  your  conditi(jn, 
state,  faculty,  which  by  the  statute  of  this  our  kingdom,  or  by  the 
laws  of  the  Church  are  required,  or  necessary;  the  time  and  ne- 
cessity of  affairs  exacting  this."  Vid.  Nullity  of,  &.c.— Mr.  Mason, 
in  his  book  of  The  Consecration  of  Bishops  in  the  Church  of 
England,  edit.  1613,  brings  in  this  question,  If  his  (Parker's)  or 
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What's  wanting  in  the  consecrator 

Or  consecrated  is  no  matter : 

For  all  defects  in  faculty y 

State  and  condition  I'll  supply ; 

And  by  my  letters  patent^  wHl 

Make  good  whate'er  they've  acted  ill. 

This  said  she  sat  in  posture  right. 

As  one  should  be  that  goes  to  write : 

But  ere  she  had  set  pen  to  paper. 

Comes  in  a  thought ;  and  spares  her  labor. 

Bless  me,  said  she,  my  head  is  giddy. 

What  I  am  doing  's  done  already ; 

For  now  it  comes  into  my  mind. 

When  they  complain'd  they  could  not  find 

One  popish  bishop  in  the  nation, 

Willmg  to  give  them  consecration, 

I  bade  'em  go,  and  try  Landaff, 

Or  do 't  themselves,  if  he  stood  off; 

And,  by  the  pow'r  conferred  on  me, 

I  gave  'em  letters  to  supply   , 

The  pow'r  the  consecrators  wanted 

(Tho'  't  was  episcopal  they  granted). 

Their  faculty,  state,  and  condition, 

Are  perfected  by  my  commission. 

Besides  all  this,  I'll  not  neglect 
To  make  the  parl'ament  enact. 
For  good  and  valid  all  that's  done 
In  this  their  consecration. 

Thus  by  her  supreme  pow'r,  Bess 
Made  each  fit  for  his  diocese : 


their  consecrations  were  sound,  why  did  the  queen,  in  her  letters 
patent,  directed  for  the  consecrating  of  them,  use  divers  general 
words  and  sentences,  whereby  she  dispensed  with  all  causes,  or 
doults,  of  any  imperfection,  or  disability,  that  could  or  might  be 
objected  against  them  1  To  which  he  makes  this  ridiculous  answer. 
She  might  entertain  some  reason  in  her  royal  breast,  which  you 
and  I,  and  such  shallow  heads,  are  not  able  to  conceive.  But  if 
I  might  presnine  to  give  my  conjecture,  I  suppose  she  did  it  ad 
majorem  cautelem.    Thus  he,  p.  132. 
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Gives  them  her  orders,  with  injunction. 

To  act  in  church  the  bishop's  funcfton. 

And  help  in  great  affairs  of  state. 

As  popish  bishops  did  of  late. 

This  pleas'd  their  graces  very  well. 

And  to  their  offices  they  fell. 

Some  a  new  liturgy  devise, 

And  some  make  books  of  homilies. 

And  some  new  articles  invent 

Of  faith  and  of  church  government ; 

And  canons  at  the  last  they  make  : 

Of  all  which  in  due  time  I'll  speak. 

It  was  not  long,  ere  bishop  Bonner* 
Call'd  into  question  this  their  honor. 

Dr.  Heylin  on  the  8th  of  Q.  Eliz.,  1565,  1566,  says,  by  a  statute 
made  in  the  last  Parliament,  a  power  was  given  unto  the  bishops 
to  tender  and  receive  the  oath  of  supremacy.  Bonner  was  then 
prisoner  in  the  Clink,  or  Marshalsea,  which,  being  in  Southwark, 
brought  him  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Horn,  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, by  whose  chancellor  the  oath  was  tendered  to  him  ;  on  the 
refusal  of  which  oath,  he  is  indicted  at  the  Queen's  Bench  upon 
the  statute,  &c.  Bishop  Bonner  pleaded  that  Horn,  at  the  time 
When  the  oath  was  tendered,  was  not  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
therefore  not  empowered  by  the  said  statute  to  make  tender  of 
the  oath,  by  himself  or  by  his  chancellor,  &c.  The  cause  comes 
at  last  to  be  debated  amongst  the  judges  at  Serjeant's  Inn,  by 
whom  the  cause  was  finally  put  upon  the  issue,  and'  the  trial  of 
that  issue  ordered  to  be  committed  to  a  jury  of  the  county  of  Sur- 
rey: but  then  wiihal,  says  he,  it  was  advised,  that  the  decision 
of  the  point  should  rather  be  referred  to  the  following  Parliament, 
for  fear  that  such  a  vi'eighty  matter  might  miscarry  by  a  county 
jur\%  &c.  According  to  this  sound  advice,  the  business  comes 
under  consideration  in  the  following  Parliament,  which  began  on 
the  30th  of  September,  1565,  (anno  8.  Eliz.)  This  Parliament  re- 
vived the  statute  of  Edw.  VI.,  that  authorized  the  new  form  of 
making  bishops  and  priests,  repealed  by  Queen  Mar}',  and  (says 
Heylin;  did  accordingly  enact,  "  That  all  persons  that  had  been, 
or  should  be  made,  ordered  or  consecrated  archbishops,  bishops, 
priests,  ministers,  and  deacons,  after  the  form  prescribed  in  the 
said  book,  be  in  very  deed,  and  also  by  authority  hereof,  declared 
and  enacted  to  be,  and  shall  be,  archbishops,  bishops,  priests, 
ministers,  and  deacons  rightly  made,  consecrated  and  ordered,  any 
statute,  law,  canon,  or  anything  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 
In  this  last  Act,  the  church  (says  he)  is  strongly  settled  on  her 
natural  pillars.  See  Heylin,  pp.  345,  346;  and  Dr.  Champney's 
Vocation  of  Bishops,  p.  168 ;  as  also  the  Abridgment  of  Judge 
Dyer's  Reports,  7  Eliz.  234. 
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And  told  them  plainly,  that  then-  worships 
Were  never  consecrated  bishops ; 
That  their  episcopal  vocation 
Was  but  a  cheat  upon  the  nation ; 
Orders  conferr'd  by  th'  magistrate 
Are  null  in  laws  of  church  and  state 
Therefore,  says  he,  to  Robin  Horn, 
The  oath  you  tender  me  I  scorn : 
For  you  must  know,  that  Horn  desir'd 
To  have  good  Bonner  premunir'd  ; 
And  therefore  tender'd  him  the  oath, 
And  bade  him  swear  by  faith  and  troth, 
By  God  himself,  and  gospels  four, 
That  Bess  in  church  had  supreme  pow'r : 
Which  he  refusing,  Horn  thought  fit 
To  clap  him  up  by  Queen's  Bench  Avrit : 
To  which  wise  Bonner  makes  his  plea, 
That  Horn,  though  in  a  bishop's  see. 
Yet  is  no  bishop  ;  and  therefore 
Could  not  by  right  claim  any  pow'r 
To  tender  oaths  to  him ;  and  so 
What  he  had  done  was  void  in  law. 

This  wounded  Horn  to  th'  very  heart. 
Nor  could  he  long  conceal  the  smart. 
But  fiU'd  his  fellow-bishops'  ears. 
With  crying  out — His  case  was  theirs: 
And  they  obliged  as  much  as  he. 
To  stand  up  for  their  prelacy, 
And  enter  into  verbal  fight, 
To  prove  their  ordination  right : 
For  if,  says  he,  they  prove  me  no 
Bishop,  the'  '11  do  the  same  by  you. 
They,  finding  Horn  so  closely  press'd. 
Meet  to  consider  what  is  best : 
After  some  chat  and  fruitless  prattling, 
They  fly  for  aid  to  old  judge  Catlin, 
Begging  he  would  defend  their  honor 
Against  the  plea  of  bishop  Bonner, 
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Aiid  show  Horn's  process  had  no  flaw. 

But  judge  them  bishops  good  in  law : 

And  for  his  fee  each  man  was  wilhng 

To  grease  his  fist  witli  twenty  shillmg. 

And  pf  omis'd  him  a  better  penny, 

For  we'll  not  stick,  say  they,  for  money, 

Provided  that  the  cause,  when  tried. 

Pass  on  our  brotlier  Robert's  side, 

And  Bonner  cast  m  premunire. 

Quoth  Catlin,  well,  my  lords,  I  hear  ye. 

But  justice  is  not  to  be  sold, 

Nor  am  I  to  be  brib'd  with  gold ; 

However,  in  so  grand  a  cause, 

I'll  stretch  to  th'  utmost  all  the  laws ; 

And  if  I  cannot  make  it  do, 

Ere 't  come  to  trial,  you  shall  know ; 

Then  you  may  let  the  matter  rest. 

Or  else  proceed,  as  you  see  best.      "\ 

Then  thanking  him,  away  they  went. 

And  left  him  to  consider  on 't. 

Tho'  he  had  skill  in  statute  book. 
As  much  as  Littleton  or  Coke, 
Justinian's  code  and  Magna.  Chart 
Had,  and  the  canon  law,  by  heart: 
Yet  would  not  rashly  give  advice. 
In  cases  difficult  and  nice  : 
Or  of  opmion,  tell  what  he  was 
In  weighty  matters,  such  as  this  was : 
Till  first  his  fellow  judges  were 
Consulted  in  the  great  affair. 
And  therefore,  tho'  lame  of  each  foot. 
With  that  genteel  disease  the  gout. 
In  slippers  out  of  doors  he  trudges 
To  th'  chambers  of  his  fellow  judges  i 
Gets  their  opinions  one  b}'-  one. 
Then  pitch'd  a  day  to  meet  upon 
At  his  apartment,  where  the  bishops 
Were  sent  for,  to  attend  their  worships. 
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The  case  (as  is  before  related) 
In  full  assembly  being  debated ; 
The  judges  all  conclude,  the  matter 
To  be  of  a  very  per'lous  nature ; 
And  tell  the  bishops,  that,  if  tried. 
It  needs  must  go  on  Bonner's  side ; 
Because  they  could  not  make 't  appear, 
Such  prelates  lawful  bishops  were : 
Therefore  advis'd  them  for  the  best. 
Never  to  bring  it  to  the  test : 
And  charged  Horn  to  press  no  further 
In  what  would  scandalize  their  order, 
Nor  ever  trouble  Bonner  more, 
By  offring  oaths  on  such  a  score. 
This  matter,  whisper'd  up  and  down. 
Was  quickly  spread  thro'  all  the  town  j 
And  everybody  saw  the  cheat. 
Episcopacy  counterfeit. 

Horn  and  his  fellow  bishops  knowing, 
That  this  would  tend  to  their  undoing. 
Resolve  upon  another  trick,   i 
How  to  secure  the  bishopric. 
And  gain  themselves  respect  and  awe. 
Like  bishops  (good  at  least  in  law), 
And  it  was  this ;  away- they  went 
To  beg  an  act  of  parliament : 
As  judging  it  the  only  way. 
To  malie  their  new-form'd  kirk  obey; 
And  own  them  without  contradiction. 
To  be  endow'd  with  jurisdiction  : 
For  who  is  he  that  dare  withstand 
A  statute  sign'd  by  royal  hand  ? 
The  parl'ment  at  their  petition, 
Enacts  them  bishops,  gives  them  mission : 
The  act  confirm'd,  and  sign'd  by  Bess, 
Each  takes  him  to  his  diocese. 
This  is,  in  fine,  the  tuberous  root, 
Whence  pseudo-prelacy  sprang  out : 
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A  spurious  split,  a  bastard  stem, 
Begot  'tween  queen  and  sanhedrim. 
And  to  this  day  they  keep  the  name 

Of  parliament  bishops 

Those  bishops, As  by  law  establish'd. 

For  villanies  and  lies  the  ablest ; 
And  for  true  cant  and  seeming  zeal. 
The  best  in  all  the  commonweal, 
Ordain  a  clergy  like  themselves. 
And  o'er  the  flock  they  place  the  wolves, 
A  clergy  wed  to  vice  and  wives. 
And  doctrines  impious  as  their  lives  : 
Made  up  o'  th'  basest  sort  of  men 
The  nation  had  in  being  then. 
Bagpipers,  fiddlers,  tanners,  tinkers, 
Cardmakers,*  cobblers,  common  drinkers  : 
Carters  and  catchpoles,  chimney-sweepers, 
Fishmongers,  butchers,  cattlekeepers : 
Bricklayers,  blacksmiths,  weavers,  tailors, 
Goldfinders,  scavengers,  and  jailors. 

To  rail  against  the  Church  of  Rome, 
To  preach  its  downfall,  and  its  doom. 
And  curse  the  pope,  as  they  were  mad. 
Was  the  main  article  they  had  ; 
And  who  perform'd  it  best  were  then 
Cry'd  up  for  mighty  gifted  men  ; 
And  those  were  held  for  sound  divines. 
Who  pelted  images  and  shrines  : 
And  bang'd  the  saints  till  black  and  blue. 
And  Pelion  upon  Ossa  threw. 
On  top  of  which  to  plant  their  engines. 
For  battering  heaven  with  a  vengeance  ; 
Because  the  saints  and  angels  there 
Presume  to  pray  for  mortals  here ; 

*  See  Dr.  Heylin,  who,  out  of  Mr.  John  Rustel,  gives  the  same 
account  of  cobblers,  weavers,  tinkers,  bagpipers,  &.C.,  being  put 
into  pulpits,  and  keeping  the  place  of  priests  and  ministers,  pp. 
346,  347. 
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And  are  by  God  for  guardians  sent 
To  us  of  the  Church  militant. 
But  they  were  had  in  much  esteem, 
Who  did  the  MASS  the  most  blaspheme. 
In  short,  their  learning  did  consist 
In  railing  who  could  rail  the  best. 
They  plac'd  the  lewdest  and  most  witty 
Buffoons  in  kirks,  the  best  i'  th'  city ; 
The  duller  sort,  that  scarce  could  read, 
In  country  kirks  set  up  and  pray'd  ; 
Stammer'd  the  Common  Prayer  Book  o'er. 
And  homilies,  well  conn'd  before ; 
For  into  kirk  they  durst  not  come 
Till  homily  was  conn'd  at  home. 

Unleam'd  thieves  sometimes  have  got 
Propitious  neck-verse  so  by  rote. 
As  to  repeat  it,  and  not  falter. 
To  save  condemned  necks  from  halter : 
Such  were  those  new  ecclesiastics, 
A  crew  of  scoundrel  ill-bred  rustics, 
A  scum  of  rascals,  base  and  dull, 
As  ever  filled  a  pulpit  full, 
Unless,  by  chance,  that  one  in  ten 
Listed  himself  'mong  learn'd  men : 
For  some  there  were,  whose  blockheads  bore. 
Above  the  rest  a  share  of  lore, 
And  these  had  wonderful  conceits 
Of  hidden  treasure  in  their  pates  : 
In  mystic  sciences  deep  skill 
They  would  pretend  to,  and  know  well 
How  wands  discover  treasure  hid, 
How  blood  may  be  from  man  to  kid 
Transfus'd,  and  kid's  blood  into  man. 
By  means  of  circulation: 
How  watchful  cocks  do  come  to  know. 
What  time  of  night  they  are  to  crow  ; 
How  horses,  cats,  and  dogs,  and  bitches. 
By  springs  are  mov'd  like  clocks  and  watches ; 
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Why  hideous  shapes  appear  to  sight. 
And  rotten  sticks  shine  in  dark  night ; 
Why  turkeycocks,  when  boys  do  whistle. 
Strut  and  set  up  their  phimy  bristle. 
All  these,  and  such-like  things  as  these  are. 
They  would  unriddle  at  their  pleasure. 
And  solve  by  occvit  quality, 
Antipathy,  and  sympathy. 
The  difficultest  query,  that 
A  subtile  nat'ralist  could  put. 
Such  was  the  learning,  such  the  arts 
Of  tliose  first  clergymen  of  parts : 
But  much  improv'd  by  handmg  down 
To  great- great- grand-son  of  the  gown. 
Do  but  observe,  and  stOl  you  may 
Hear  jolly  parsons  at  this  day 
(Especially  when  they  have  got 
Their  wits  well  warra'd  with  pipe  and  pot). 
Discover  larger  stocks*  of  lore. 
Than  e'er  their  grandsires'  blockheads  bore  : 
Especially  to  country  folk, 
That  gape  and  wonder  at  their  talk. 
They'll  talk,  like  learn'd  astronomers. 
Of  living  creatures  made  of  stars ; 
As  lion,  scorpion,  bear,  and  bull. 
And  other  things  less  dangerful. 


*  In  a  small  treatise,  entitled  The  Grounds  and  Occasions  of  the 
Contempt  of  the  Clergy,  the  reader  may  see  their  ignorance,  their 
vain  boasting  and  foolish  pretence  to  learning,  absurdities,  pro- 
faneness,  and  blasphemies  in  their  sennons,  set  out  to  the  life 
from  known  examples.  One,  says  he,  will  bring  into  his  sermon 
all  the  circles  of  the  globe,  and  all  the  frightful  terms  of  astrono- 
my, and  make  our  Saviour  pass  through  all  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac,  pp.  53, 54.  Another  (to  prove  the  harmony  of  the 
spheres)  fancies  the  Moon,  Mercur)'  and  Venus,  to  be  a  kind  of 
violins,  or  trebles,  to  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  that  the  Sun  and 
Mars  supply  the  room  of  tenors  :  the  Primum  Mobile  running  di- 
vision all  the  time,  p.  62.  Another  teaches  his  parishioners  how 
to  dissolve  gold,  and  what  chemical  preparations  will  do  it,  p.  52. 
Another  makes  the  body  of  man  like  an  apple,  and  the  soul  like 
an  oyster,  p.  52. 
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As  little  twins,  and  tender  virgin, 
And  crab  fish  (but  say  naught  of  sturgeon). 
And  of  a  horse  wiug'd  oii  each  side. 
Whose  heady  for  sign,  hangs  in  Cheapside  ; 
A  dragon's  head  and  tail  they  find. 
But  question  whether  part's  behind  : 
Nor  can  their  wise  men  solve  the  riddle. 
Because  the  dragon  has  no  middle. 

Of  deeper  matters  far  than  these. 
They  can  discourse  with  mickle  ease. 
And  without  help  of  syllogisms. 
Prove  metals  to  have  asterisms ; 
That  Mercury's  the  primum  ens 
Of  Sol  and  Luna,  and  from  thence 
Old  Trismagistus,  long  before  'em, 
Extracted  stone-philosophorum : 
And  that  themselves  have  got  his  skill 
To  transmute  metals  when  they  will. 

As  Walchius  could  words  imprison 
In  hollow  canes,  so  they,  by  reason, 
Judgment,  and  great  dexterity. 
Can  bottle  words,  as  well  as  ne  : 
And  can  firom  place  to  place  convey  them. 
Till,  when  they  please,  the  reed  shall  say  them. 
Will  suddenly  the  same  discharge. 
And  hail-shot  syllables  at  large 
Will  fly  intelligibly  out 
Into  the  ears  of  all  about ; 
So  that  the  auditors  may  gain 
Their  meaning  from  the  breech  of  cane. 

They  know  the  languages  of  birds. 
Can  talk  with  beasts  in  proper  words. 
Know,  by  the  croaking  of  a  frog. 
More  than  Agrippa  and  his  dog ; 
And  in  occvJt  philosophy 
Are  five  times  better  skill'd  than  he. 

Besides  their  speculative  parts 
Vast  practis'd  skill  they  have  in  arts. 
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When  things  are  stol'n,  what  way  they  went 

Can  tell,  and  when  they'll  home  be  sent : 

By  chiromancy  fortune's  tell. 

And  cure  diseases  by  a  spell : 

Know  what  is  baneful,  what  is  wholesome. 

Make  up  an  apoplectic  balsam : 

Or,  by  fresh  unguents,  made  of  simples. 

Can  stout  red  noses  free  from  pimples  ; 

Or  bleed  by  leeches,  and  draw  blisters. 

And  handy  are  in  giving  clysters ; 

Can  to  young  wenches  powder  give. 

To  make  their  sweethearts  fall  in  love ;     . 

And  can  by  talismans  and  sigils. 

Make  cowards  proof  'gainst  canes  and  cudgels ; 

Night  revels  hold  with  hags  and  fairies. 

Know  where  they  dance,  and  keep  their  dairies ; 

Can  play  strange  feats  with  sieve  and  shears. 

And  talk  with  ghosts,  when  none  appears : 

Work  wonders  by  the  strength  of  fancy, 

And  devils  raise  by  necromancy. 

As  to  their  morals,*  if  you  would 
Know  whether  they  were  ill  or  good. 
Guess  from  the  qualities  and  birth 
Of  thos^  mechanic  sons  of  earth ; 
Their  education  and  base  breeding. 
Till  they  got  gowns  and  better  feeding, 
Will  easily  point  out  the  manners 
Of  those  ecclesiastic  tanners. 
Swineherds,  and  tinkers,  as  is  said 
Above ;  for  they  were  men  of  trade. 

Besides,  observe  the  upright  ways 
Of  the  good  parsons  of  our  days, 

*  You  may  see  in  *'  The  Scotch  Presbyterian  Eloquence," 
printed  at  London,  in  1692,  and  "  The  Answer  to  the  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian Eloquence,"  printed  at  London,  1693,  what  sort  of  learn- 
ing, preaching,  praying,  &c.,  is  practised  ;  and  how  abominably 
wicked  their  parsons  are  in  all  manner  of  vice,  as  lying,  adultery, 
cruelty,  sorcery,  perjury,  sodomy,  &.c.  From  those  three  named, 
you  may  guess  at  the  morals  of  tlie  rest  throughout  England,  not 
only  at  present,  but  ever  since  the  pretended  reformation. 
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The  edifying  lives  they  live, 

The  bless'd  examples  that  they  give ; 

For,  by  the  morals  of  the  young, 

Is  shown  the  stock  from  whence  they  sprung, 

The  grandsire's  virtues  cannot  fail,* 

While  offspring  holds  'em  by  entail 

As  an  entail  upon  the  gown, 
With  mighty  care  they've  handed  down 
Their  heirloom  of  exceeding  price,  ) 

Tobacco,  tankards,  cards,  and  dice,  i 

With  all  the  implements  of  vice  :  ) 

By  which,  and  ancestor's  direction. 
They've  grown  to  wonderful  perfection 
In  tasting  ale,  and  wine,  and  brandy ; 
In  gaming,  and  the  ars  amandi. 
In  songs  obscene,  and  tipt  discourse. 
And  something  else  a  great  deal  worse  ; 
In  wheedle,  banter,  and  rude  scofiings. 
In  hectoring  like  ragamuffins ; 
In  quarrels,  lawsuits,  and  contention. 
In  subtile  art  of  circumvention ; 
In  lying,  swearing :  add  to  these 
Rebellion,  'tis  their  masterpiece. 
In  short,  there's  nothing  that  has  ill  in  *t. 
But  to  a  wonder  they  have  skill  in 't 

Now  comes  the  place  where  I  should  give 
Some  short  account  what  they  believe : 
And  how  they  stand  as  to  their  faith ; 
But  I  find  none  that  any  hath  : 
For  each  man  holds  what  he  thinks  best. 
And  damns  for  heresy  the  rest ; 
And  what  he  holds  gives  quickly  o'er. 
And  takes  the  point  he  damii'd  before. 

♦In  the  years  1641,  1642,  fcc,  the  Presbyterians  bundled  up 
thousands  of  instances  of  the  like  sort  against  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  all  which  they  charged  so 
clq»ely  home  to  them,  as  to  force  them  to  abdicate  their  usurped 
bishoprics,  and  turn  vagabonds  in  foreign  countries.  See  Petitions 
to  the  Parliament,  and  other  writings  of  that  time. 
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And  this  he  changes  o'er  again. 
As  fancy  is  in  full  or  wane. 

Yet  under  what  old  name  the  elves 
Are  pleas'd  to  congregate  themselves. 
To  show  distinction  of  sect, 
And  herd  denote,  they  most  affect, 
I'll  tell  you  here,  as  to  the  tall  ones. 
And  bundle  up  in  one  the  small  ones. 
Atheists  and  Deists,  Unitarians, 
Supralapsarians,  Sublapsarians, 
Socmians  and  Presbyterians, 
Quakers,  and  wet  Quakers,  or  merry  ones. 
That  can  allow  themselves  the  creature. 
Be 't  what  it  will,  when  it  pleases  nature. 
There  is  the  high  church*  and  the  low  church. 
But  the  most  spacious  is  their  no  church ; 
For  they  have  found  a  new  invention 
Of  latitude  call'd  comprehension, 
That  all  the  heresies  hem  in, 
Which  have  since  Simon  Magus  been : 
'Tis  this  that  I  their  no  church  call. 
Because  it  holds  the  devil  and  all. 
This  comprehension  is  founded 
On  Bess's  articles,  expounded 
By  Sarum's  bishop,  who  from  thence 
Draws  latitude  in  literal  sense. 
Though  faith  they  have  in  no  degree 
More  than  I  here  have  let  you  see, 
Yet  they  are  busied  about 
Findmg  {a.ith:s  fundamentals  out ; 

*  In  the  convocation  that  met  on  Feb.  6,  1700,  about  church 
matters,  the  two  houses  of  convocation  disagreeing  about  privi- 
leges and  other  matters  ;  and  the  lower  house,  or  inferior  clergy, 
insisting  more  magisterially  upon  their  claim,  than  the  bishops 
or  upper  house  thought  consistent  with  good  manners,  the  bish- 
ops, in  derision,  nicknamed  them  the  high  church.  The  clergy, 
or  lower  house,  to  be  even  with  them,  entitled  them  fAe  lower 
church.  So  that  by  these  two  names  are  to  be  understood  all  the 
bishops  and  clergy,  and  their  followers  that  assume  the  name  of 
the  Church  of  England.  See  their  books  and  scurrilous  pamph- 
lets, published  against  one  another  at  that  time. 
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And  teach  that  those  who  hold  not  all 

The  points  of  faith  essential. 

Are  not  good  Christians,  nor  believers, 

Or  of  salvation  right  contrivers. 

But  here  the  puzzling  query  rises, 

That  all  their  doctorships  surprises ; 

What  articles  are  fundamental,* 

And  what  aranot  ? — None  of  'em  can  tell, 

But  answer  thus  :  It  is  a  riddle, 

With  which  wise  people  will  not  meddle. 

A  solid  answer  to  their  flock, 

And  needs  must  thinking  people  shock. 

To  hear  their  doctors  preach  and  write, 

*•  You  who  seek  heav'n  can  ne'er  come  nigh't, 

"  Unless  such  points  of  faith  you  hold, 

"  As  never  by  us  shall  be  told." 

This  needs  must  strike  a  deadly  fear. 

And  drive  them  into  black  despair. 

Suppose  the  silly  people  say, 

As  very  reasonably  they  may, 

Alas,  poor  we  !  what  shall  we  do  ? 

Be  damn'd  for  what  we  do  not  know : 

Why  won't  you  tell  us  what  will  save  us, 

But  in  this  utter  darkness  leave  us  ?t 

*  Gilbert  Burnet,  bishop  of  Samm,  in  his  Exposition  on  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  teaches,  that  an  article  being  conceived  in 
such  general  words,  that  it  can  admit  of  different  literal  and 
grammatical  senses,  even  when  the  senses  given  are  plainly  con- 
trary to  one  another ;  yet  both  may  subscribe  the  article  with  a 
good  conscience,  and  without  equivocation.  Introduction  to  the 
Exposition,  p.  8. 

t  Burnet,  in  his  said  Exposition,  writes  thus :  That  which 
makes  particular  men  believers,  is  their  receiving  the  fundamen- 
tals of  Christianity,  p.  180.  We  ought  to  settle  our  faith  as  to  the 
grand  points  of  the  Christian  religion,  &.c.  Here  a  distinction  is 
to  be  made  between  those  capital  and  fundamental  articles,  with- 
out which  a  man  cannot  be  esteemed  a  true  Christian,  nor  a 
church  a  true  church,  and  other  truths,  which,  being  delivered  in 
scripture,  all  men  are  indeed  obliged  to  believe  them :  yet  they 
are  not  of  that  nature,  that  the  ignorance  of  them,  or  an  error  in 
them,  can  exclude  from  salvation.— Here,  says  he,  a  controversy 
does  naturally  arise,  that  wise  people  are  unwilling  to  meddle 
with  what  articles  are  fundamental,  and  what  are  not. 

20 
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Your  craelty's  beyond  expression. 
Or  reach  of  strong  imagination. 
Since  Christ,  our  Saviour,  did  reveal  'em, 
Why  should  his  ministers  conceal  'em  ? 
They  answer  thus  :  We're  not  inclin'd 
T'  have  fundamental  points  defin'd  ; 
Lest,  on  the  one  hand,  it  should  seem 
Denying  salvation  to  them, 
Who  do  not  hold  'em  all  when  known.* 
This  we  are  loath  to  do  :  yet  own 
That  he  who  misses  one  point  shall 
Be  damn'd,  tho'  ignorant  of  all. 

Besides  should  we  tell  what  will  save  ye. 

And  all  those  fundamentals  give  ye. 

It  might  seem  leaving  you  at  freedom 

To  live  as  if  you  did  not  need  'em. 

Such  lesser  points  as  plainly  carry. 

The  title  of  unnecessary. 

These  are  the  silly  reasons  given. 

For  hiding  thus  the  way  to  heaven : 

And  tho'  they  speak,  as  if  (proud  elves) 

They  understood  these  points  themselves  ; 

Yet  the  true  reason  why  they  do  not 

Define  'em,  is  because  they  cannot. 

Let  all  their  able  doctors  join 

In  convocation,  to  define 

Faith's  fundamentals,  and  they'll  still 

Be  at  a  stand,  and  stand  they  will ; 

Because,  indeed,  they  can  as  soon 

Shape  out  a  coat  to  Jit  the  fnoon. 

All  they  can  do  's  to  bid  you  pore 

On  Bibles  till  your  eyes  are  sore.f 

*  The  defining  of  fundamental  articles  seems  on  the.  one  hand 
to  deny  salvation  to  such  as  do  not  receive  them  all,  v^ich  men 
are  not  willing  to  do. — On  the  other  hand,  it  may  seem>  leaving 
men  at  liberty,  as  to  all  other  particulars  that  are  not  reckoned  up 
among  the  fundamentals.  Thus  the  bishop  of  Sarum,  on  the 
thirty-ninth  article,  p.  179. 

It  Dr.  Burnet,  bishop  of  Sarum,  in  his  Erposition  on  the  twen- 
tieth article,  teaches  Tliat  every  man  has  a  right  to  search  the 
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And,  in  that  wilderness  of  letter. 
Hunt  for  your  faith,  tho'  ne'er  the  better. 
It  is  from  thence  they  bid  yoii  take 
Your  faith,  and  your  religion  make 
Just  as  you  please,  each  man  his  own. 
Without  consulting  with  the  gown : 
Nor  are  you  to  believe  a  synod,* 
With  twice  five  hundred  doctors  in  it. 
The  reason  that  for  this  they  give  ye, 
Is  "  Such  a  synod  may  deceive  me : 
Because  our  church  nor  can,  nor  will. 
Pretend  to  be  infalhble." 

When  you  have  fit  faith  to  your  mind. 
And  each  self-judgment  is  inclin'd ; 
Yet  he  who  likes  it  not  when  done. 
May  change 't  again ;  and  so  go  on,t 
Till  into  thousand  forms  he  turns  it. 
Like  Cranmer,  Stillingfleet,  or  Burnet ; 
And  when  you  can  transform  no  more. 
Then  all  turn  Atheists,  and  give  o'er. 

This  first  allowing  Bible  freedom 
To  all  that  could,  or  could  not  read  'em. 
Has  authoriz'd  each  mad  division. 
That  since  old  Luther's  fall  had  risen; 
For  hence  it  is,  that  any  man 
May  be  at  first  a  Lutheran, 
And  by  and  by  may  turn  an  Arian, 
Socinian,  or  Unitarian, 

Kriptares,  and  to  take  his  faith  from  them ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that 
he  may  be  mistaken  in  it. 

♦  When  any  synod  of  the  clergy  has  su  far  examined  a  point,  as 
to  Betile  their  opinion  about  it,  they  may  certainly  decree,  that 
such  Is  their  doctrine,  &c. — And  in  this  a  body  does  no  more,  as 
it  is  a  body,  than  what  every  single  individaal  has  a  right  to  do 
for  himselfl 

t  Every  man  that  finds  his  own  thoughts  differ  from  it  (i.  e. 
from  a  definition  made  by  the  body  of  the  pastors)  ought  to  exam- 
ine the  matter  over  again.  But,  if  after  all  possible  methods  of 
Inquiry,  a  man  cannot  master  his  thoughts,  or  make  them  agree 
with  public  decisions,  his  conscience  is  not  under  bonds ;  since 
this  authority  is  not  absolute  nor  grounded  upon  a  promise  of  in- 
Ikllibility,  pp.  195, 196. 
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A  Zuinglian,  or  Calvinist, 

An  Adamite,  or  Familist, 

An  Anabaptist,  or  a  Dipper 

(To  wash  from  sin  his  female  neighbor), 

A  Quaker,  Hobbist,  or  Cranmerian, 

A  Jansenist,  or  presbyterian. 

If  comprehension  he  judge  best. 
Then  turn  a  Gilbert  Burnetist : 
Or  he  may  follow  John  O'Leyden, 
Or  any  other  that  we  read  on ; 
Or,  if  he  please,  may  join  with  all, 
And,  when  he  will,  Avith  none  at  all. 
And  so  become  an  Independent ; 
Or  if,  to  make  the  shorter  end  on 't. 
He  take  it  for  the  best  to  hang. 
Cut  throat,  or  drown  the  outward  man. 
To  free  from  flesh  imprison'd  soul 
(As  well  as  maggot  from  his  poll), 
Then  may  he  boldly  take  his  swing. 
And  go  to  heaven  in  a  strmg. 

Tho'  every  man's  belief  was  free. 
They,  for  good  order,  did  agree 
To  patch  a  symbol  up  together. 
Of  doctrines  good  and  bad,  or  neither. 
Parker,  observing  that  the  land 
For  public  faith  was  at  a  stand. 
And  everybody  made  their  own, 
Since  Catholic  faith  was  put  down. 
Calls  to  him  all  his  Nag's  head  brethren, 
Who  at  a  day  appomted  gath'ring 
Unto  th'  attentive  convocation. 
Thus  speaks  he,  in  most  solemn  fashion : 
Most  rev'rend  brothers,  you  must  know, 
The  queen  has  placed  me  and  you 
For  pillars  and  for  comer-stones. 
Designing  on  our  shoulder-bones 
To  found  this  great  and  weighty  work, 
Of  buildmg  up  her  English  kirk. 
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But,  brethren,  how  can  this  be  done. 
While  its  materials,  one  by  one. 
Lie  uncemented  loose  together. 
Ready  to  fall,  we  know  not  whither. 
Nor  whether  e'er  again  we  find  'em  ? 
Our  best  way  therefore  is  to  bind  'em 
Close  in  a  bundle,  as  folk  do 
A  sort  of  faggot-sticks,  or  so ; 
Which  must  be  done,  as  I  imagine. 
By  articles  of  our  religion  ;* 
In  which  the  faith  we  are  to  preach. 
And  doctrines  that  we  mean  to  teach. 
Shall  be  sent  thro'  the  queen's  dominions. 
Against  diversity  in  opinions ; 
That  every  one  may  understand. 
What  sort  of  faith  we'll  teach  the  land. 

This  done,  we  must  the  people  awe 
By  statute  and  by  penal  law. 
To  hold  the  doctrines  we  present  'em. 
Whether  they  du,  or  not,  content  'em : 
So  none  shall  dare  to  deviate 
From  the  religion  of  the  state. 
Thus,  as  we  are  in  story  told, 
Th'  Arabian  prophet  did  of  old : 
And  'twas  a  politic  device. 
To  fill  with  fools  his  paradise. 

I  fear,  quoth  Horn,  this  will  not  hinder 
Our  kirk  from  renting  still  asunder ; 
Because,  'tis  certain,  endless  ruptures 
Must  daily  grow  from  reading  scriptures. 
While  every  one  expounds  the  letter 
In  his  own  sense.     Well,  that's  no  matter. 
Quoth  Parker,  if  they  don't  oppose 
Our  articles,  nor  break  our  laws ; 
But  subscribe  every  article. 
Each  in  his  own  sense  if  he  will : 
For  different  senses  we'll  allow 

^___ *  The  Thirty.nine  Articles. 
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Of  articles,  and  scripture  too  ; 
Because  we  can  have  no  pretence 
To  bind  men  up  to  our  own  sense  ; 
Since  they  and  we  know  very  well. 
That  we  are  not  infallible. 

It  will  be  very  hard,  I  know  well. 
To  please  each  different  sect,  quoth  Jewell ; 
Scarce  shall  we  find  words  so  capacious, 
And  sentences  so  large  and  spacious, 
As  to  admit  of  every  meaning 
A  thousand  sects  will  have  'em  ta'en  in. 

Doubt  not,  says  Parker,  of  our  skill, 
ki  terms  equivocal,  we  will 
Use  words  ambiguous  and  dark. 
And  all  such  sentences  we'll  mark. 
As  may  be  wrested  several  ways, 
Like  Delphic  saws  in  former  days  : 
And  make  our  creed  so  patly  pliable. 
That  to  all  senses  't  shall  be  liable : 
Like  nose  of  Avax,  that  may  be  twin'd 
To  any  side  one  has  a  mind. 
To  this  the  chief,  in  every  tribe 
Of  sectaries,  will  soon  subscribe. 

But  tho'  they  do  subscribe  the  letter. 
Quoth  Benham,  what  are  we  the  better  ? 
This  will  not  lessen  that  vast  number 
Of  sects*  that  do  our  nation  cumber. 
'Tis  true,  quoth  Matt,  sects  daily  spring  up. 
And  doctrines  grow  like  anything  up ; 
Yet  what  of  that,  if  this  invention 
Do,  by  way  of  comprehension. 
Bring  every  sect  we  live  among 
To  own,  that  they  to  us  belong  ? 

*The  lower  house  of  convocation,  even  in  king  Henry  VIII.'s 
time,  complained  to  tlie  upper  house,  of  not  less  than  sixty-seven 
opinions  spread  in  the  Itingdom.  Tliey  also  complained  of  some 
bishops,  who  were  wanting  in  their  duty  to  suppress  such  abuses  ; 
which  was  understood  as  a  reflection  on  Cranmer,  Shaxton,  and 
Latimer.    See  Burnet's  Abridg. 
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In  faith  each  member  may  be  single,  and 
Yet  all  be  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 
Just  as  all  sects  of  reform'd  saints 
Assume  the  name  of  Protestants. 

He  said  and  all  the  rest  agreed 
To  fall  a  changing  Edward's  creed : 
His  articles  they  did  refine 
From  forty-two  to  thirty-nine ; 
Corrected  this  piece,  that  piece  made. 
Put  forward  this,  that  retrograde  : 
Chang*d  here  and  there,  to  this  and  that, 
Put  in  and  out,  they  knew  not  what. 
Nor  where  they  ended  or  began ; 
At  last  comes  out  their  Alcoran^ 
With  heads  in  number  nine  and  thirty, 
'Tis  strange  they  did  not  make  them  forty.* 

Those  thirty-nine  they  do  impose 
(Tho'  most  are  negatives  and  noes) 
For  faith ;  yet  know  they  not,  that  made  'em, 
(More  than  a  Turk  that  never  read  'em) 
Whether  they're  true  or  false,  or  whether 
To  be  affirm'd,  deny'd,  or  neither : 
For  how  the  devil  should  they  tell. 
Since  their  new  church  is  fallible  7 
And  yet  whos'-iver  does  avow. 
That  any  of  'em  is  not  true. 
He's  blasted  with  a  heavy  curse. 
That  damns  him  if  it  do  no  worse. 

In  sixteen  hundred  three  or  four. 
When  Hampton  Court  dispute  was  o'er. 
Canons  they  made  to  authorize 
Prayer,  articles,  and  homilies, 

*  In  former  editions  of  this  work,  king  Edward's  forty-two,  and 
queen  Elizabeth's  thirty-nine  Articlesi  of  Relipion,  by  being  In- 
serted in  this  place,  occasioned  an  interruption  of  upwards  of 
forty  pages  in  the  chain  of  the  poetry ;  the  readers,  however,  of 
this  edition  will  find  them  inserted,  by  way  of  Appendix,  at  the 
end  of  the  work. 
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The  doctrines  taught  in  every  one, 

Tho'  perfect*  contradiction. 

This  curse  at  first  some  vauily  dreaded. 

But  now  not  two  in  twenty  heed  it ; 

Because  they  find  it  falls  upon 

Both  sides  of  contradiction  : 

So  that  hold  either  good  or  ill 

It  damns,  take  whether  side  you  will. 

Compare  the  second  homily 

With  the  sixteenth,  then  shall  you  see 

Flat  contradiction  lie  between  them 

(You'll  wonder  at  it  when  you've  seen  *em), 

And  yet  they  must  believe  'em  both, 

And  all  they  teach  for  faith  and  troth : 

Else  are  they  by  the  canons  smitten. 

And  headlong  sent  away  to  Satan. 

Now  let  us  back  return  again 
To  the  fore-end  of  Bessy's  reign ; 
And  a  new  liturgy  prepare 
From  Ned's  last  Book  of  Conunon  Prayer : 
We  should  be  blamed,  had  we  left  it. 
By  parsons  that  are  meanly  gifted  : 
For  where  extemporary  cant 
Is  wanting,  this  supplies  the  want. 

In  Almaine  it  was  no  sooner  known 
That  Elizabeth  had  got  the  crown. 
But  those  at  Frankfort  cast  off  mourning. 
And  now  bethink  'em  of  returning : 

♦  The  8th  Homily,  which  is  entitled  Against  Peril  of  Idolatry, 
teaches,  "  That  laity  and  clergy,  learned  and  unlearned,  all  ages, 
sects,  and  degrees  of  men,  women,  and  children,  of  whole  Chris- 
tendom, have  been  at  once  drowned  in  abominable  and  damnable 
idolatry,  and  that  for  the  space  of  eight  hundred  years  and  more, 
to  the  destruction  and  subversion  of  all  good  religion  universally." 
The  16th,  entitled  Of  the  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaches  the 
quite  contrary  doctrine,  namely  :  That  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  spirit 
of  truth,  has  been,  and  will  be  always  present  with  the  church, 
governing  and  directing  it  to  the  world's  end  ;  so  that  it  never  has 
wanted,  nor  ever  will  want,  while  the  world  endures,  "  pure  and 
sound  doctrine,  the  sacraments  ministered  according  to  Christ's 
holy  institution,  and  the  right  use  of  ecclesiastical  discipline." 
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To  England  now  in  shoals  they  throng. 
And  bring  their  liturgy  along ; 
That  self-same  Common  Prayer,  that  they 
Had  with  them  when  they  went  away  ; 
The  same  that  caus'd  the  strife  'tween  Cox, 
Whitehead,  and  Horn,  and  old  Jack  Knox. 

Now  Bess,  surmising  this  might  cause 
New  feuds  amongst  dissenting  foes. 
Calls  Parker,  and  w^ho  else  she  thought  fit, 
No  wit,  says  she,  is  like  to  bought  wit ; 
I  would  not  have  you  quarrel,  sirs. 
About  your  prayers,  like  cats  and  curs. 
As  you  at  Frankfort  did  of  late  ; 
The  church  is  mine,  as  well  as  state. 
So  it  behoves  me  to  take  care 
About  reforming  of  your  prayer ; 
Therefore,  good  Parker,  on  your  life. 
See  to  correct  the  book  of  strife, 
That  neither  sentence,  word,  nor  sense. 
Nor  doctrine  in  't  may  give  offence 
To  your  weak  brethren,  for  my  mind 
Is  to  have  all  in  worship  join'd. 
Besides,  take  care,  your  book  be  made 
Fit  for  a  Romanist  to  read ; 
The  doctrine  of  the  real  presence 
Handle  so  moderately,  that  the  sense 
May  not  by  rubrics  seem,  or  prayers. 
To  be  much  different  from  theirs. 
Yet,  on  the  other  side,  you  must 
To  the  reform'd  give  no  disgust. 
Use  therefore  words  so  variable. 
As  to  each  side  are  applicable ; 
Thus  we  the  Puritans  may  win. 
And  bring  the  heedless  papists  in : 
By  wisely  handling  matters  thus, 
Our  church  will  soon  grow  numerous : 
Go,  therefore,  and  in  spite  of  fate 
Make  your  religion  suit  the  state. 
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Parker,  and  seven  coadjutors 
(Like  shoemaker  and  's  understrappers) 
Make  haste  to  their  reforming  shop. 
And  for  prayer  cobblers  they  set  up. 
The  names  of  those  that  Parker*  took. 
To  help  him  to  correct  his  book. 
Were  Grindal,  Cox,  and  Pilkmton, 
And  master  Whitehead  he  was  one  : 
The  rest  were  Smith,  and  Bill,  and  May, 
Who,  meeting  on  th'  appointed  day. 
Ere  they  took  seat  the  ^vTangling  asses 
Fell  into  strife  about  their  places. 
Contending  each  what  he  was  able. 
For  the  high  end  of  the  round  table ; 
Till  at  the  last  speaks  learned  Bill, 
Who  in  geometry  had  skill ; 
Could  tell  a  circle  from  a  square, 
And  measure  angles  to  a  hair. 
My  lords,  quoth  he,  ends  are  not  found 
In  tables  made  exactly  round ; 
But,  if  it  please  you,  I'll  divide. 
By  lines  of  chalk,  from  side  to  side. 
The  circumference  into  eight. 
All  parts  shall  in  the  centre  meet ; 
So  that  none  can  discern,  if  try'd, 
The  highest  from  the  lowest  side  ; 
Thus  we  shall  all  have  equal  parts. 
Marry,  quo'  they,  with  all  our  hearts. 
Board  thus  divided,  Parker's  grace 
Sat  down,  and  each  one  took  his  place. 
Giving  pre-eminence  of  order 
To  Parker's  highness,  but  no  further ; 

*Cambden  tells  us,  that  the  care  of  correcting  the  liturgy, 
which  under  king  Edward  VI.  was  set  forth  in  the  vulvar  tongue, 
was  committed  to  Parker,  Bill,  May,  Cox,  Grindal,  Whitehead, 
and  Pilkinton,  learned  and  moderate  divines,  and  to  sir  Thomas 
Smith,  kt.,  a  most  learned  gentleman,  the  matter  being  imparted 
to  no  man  Irat  the  earl  of  Bedford,  John  Gray  of  Perg^%  and  Cecil. 
Hist,  of  aueeu  Eliz.,  lib.  1,  p.  16  edit.  3, 1675,  and  Heylin,  in 
Eccl.  Restaur.,  p.  277. 
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For  none  allow'd  him  jurisdiction 
Beyond  his  own  chalk  of  restriction. 

Seated,  they  gravely  fell  to  work. 
And  each  one,  like  a  learned  clerk, 
With  pen  and  inlc  and  sullen  look, 
Fell  to  correct  the  common  book. 
What  any  of  them  deem'd  not  right. 
It  was  expos'd  to  others'  sight. 
And  very  seriously  debated, 
If  it  should  not  be  obliterated. 
Or  from  its  former  sense  estrang'd. 
And  only  in  expression  chang'd ; 
Or  else  stand  without  any  more 
Done  to 't,  than  barely  reading  o'er. 

The  form  of  general  confession* 
Was  the  first  thing  they  call'd  in  question ; 
A  piece  compos'd,  as  wise  men  think, 
By  providential  instinct. 
That  brought  forth  tmths  they  never  meant. 
Or  thought  to  be  involv'd  in  't ; 
So  Caiphas,  the  cruel  Jew, 
Told  truth,  but  knew 't  not  to  be  true : 
For  when  reformers  went  astray. 
And  erred  from  the  ancient  way, 
Their  fathers'  faith  refus'd  to  hold. 
Like  wand'ring  sheep  broke  from  the  fold : 
Their  Pastor's  counsel  undervalu'd ; 
And  their  own  fond  devices  follow'd ; 
Then  'twas  they  made  this  true  confession. 
Right  levelled  at  their  reformation; 
Not  seeing  the  great  truth  hid  in  't 
They  close 't  with  this  acknowledgment, 

♦  Their  form  of  general  confession  in  the  Common  Prayer  :■— 
"  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  we  have  erred  and  strayed 
from  thy  ways  Iil<e  lost  sheep ;  we  have  followed  too  mach  the 
devices  and  desires  of  our  own  hearts  ;  we  have  offended  against 
thy  holy  laws ;  we  have  left  undone  those  things  which  we 
ought  to  have  done,  and  we  have  done  those  things  which  we 
ought  not  to  have  done ;  and  tkere  is  no  health,  in  u«,"  &c. 
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There  is  no  health  in  us.     If  so. 
Then  wo  to  Protestancy,  wo  ! 
This  brought,  I  say,  into  debate, 
Not  one  saw  what  it  levell'd  at : 
Nor  any  of  them  ever  thought 
Of  having 't  chang'd  or  blotted  out. 

The  creeds  they  also  overleapt 
And  'twas  a  mercy  they  escap'd. 
And  that  the  church,  by  alteration. 
Was  not  transform'd  to  congregation, 
And  Catholic  to  Protestant ; 
But  this  Matt.  Parker  w^ould  not  grant ; 
For,  had  correction  so  gone  on, 
Th'  apostles'  creed  must  thus*  have  run; 
And  in  thisf  manner  that  of  Nice  ; 
The  Athanasian  creed  likewise 
Must  have  been  thus|  chang'd  by  this  trick 
To  Protestant  from  Catholic. 
But  Parker,  who  consider'd  well. 
And  could  th'  event  of  things  foretell, 
Advis'd  them  not  at  all  to  handle 
The  creeds,  for  fear  of  giving  scandal. 
Christ's  holy  Church,  says  he,  has  ever 
Been  termed  Catholic,  and  never 
Can  lose  that  title,  nor  indeed 
Admit  of  changing  in  the  creed. 
Yet,  when  you  make  a  new  translation 
Of  Bible, §  put  down  congregation 
Wherever  Church  comes  into  play. 
And  Catholic  quite  cast  away : 

*  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  holy  Protestant  congregation, 
the  communion  Df  saints. 

1 1  believe  one  holy  Protestant  and  apostolic  congregation. 

t  Whosoever  will  be  saved,  it  is  necessary  that  he  hold  the 
Protestant  faith. 

$  In  the  Bible,  set  out  in  the  year  1560,  the  word  church  is  not 
once  to  be  found,  but  covgregation  always  in  place  of  it.  As  in 
St.  Matt.  (c.  18,  v.  17),  they  translate,  Tell  the  congregation,  and 
ifhetaillnothearthe  congregation,  &c. 
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For  in  the  Bible,  'tis  no  more. 

Than  changing  one  in  twenty  score ; 

But  in  the  creed  to  change  it,  then 

'Twill  almost  be  a  word  in  ten, 

Which  must  the  people  much  alarm, 

And,  doubtless,  do  a  deal  of  harm. 

Besides,  the  creed  folks  every  day 

Do  once,  or  twice,  or  ten  times  say. 

So  that  the  words,  being  leam'd  by  rote. 

Cannot  so  quickly  be  forgot. 

Hence  uncouth  words  will  to  the  nation  ) 

Appear  like  terms  of  conjuration,  > 

And  scandalize  our  reformation.  ) 

Those  his  objections  being  made, 

They  acquiesc'd  in  what  he  said ; 

And  let  the  creeds,  w'thout  more  ado. 

Remain  just  as  in  statu  quo. 

Take  my  advice,  quoth  Smith,  the  knight, 

It  seldom  fails  in  things  of  weight. 

Which  is,  to  use  great  moderation 

In  this  our  Prayer  Book's  reformation. 

The  queen  is  in  her  heart  a  papist. 

We  may  suppose,  as  much  as  a  priest ; 

She  went  to  mass  in  Mary's  reign, 

Practis'd  confession  of  her  sin ; 

The  Catholic  religion  own'd 

In  every  point ;  when  she  was  crown*d. 

Still  to  maintain  the  same  she  swore. 

As  other  princes  did  before ; 

Considering  which,  'tis  good  that  we 

To  humor  her  do  all  agree ; 

Let's  therefore  make  the  Common  Prayer 

As  like  the  mass  book  as  we  dare ; 

In  substance  not,  I  mean  in  show. 

That  vulgar  people  may  not  know. 

If  to  themselves  'twere  put  to  reference. 

Wherein  to  find  an  aglet  difference. 

He  said,  and  up  starts  Gaffer  May. 

21 
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Give  ear,  says  he,  to  what  I  say ; 
The  queen,  thro'  poUcy  of  state, 
Has  broke  the  oath  she  took  of  late, 
And,  maugre  popish  education. 
Resolves  upon  a  reformation  : 
Let's  therefore  warily  contrive  it. 
Just  as  her  majesty  would  have  it ; 
That  is,  as  near  as  e'er  we  can, 
To  please  all  sides,  and  every  man. 
We'll  therefore  now  put  out,  or  in, 
What  may,  or  may  not,  please  the  queea 

Well  then,  quoth  Parker,  let's  agree 
To  blot  out  of  the  litany. 
According  to  the  queen's  commission. 
This  harsh  unmannerly  petition. 
To  wit,*  To  be  delivered  from 
Th'  enormous  tyrannies  of  Rome. 
Till  this  be  out,  there  is  no  hope 
Of  gaining  such  as  love  the  pope. 
'Gainst  what  he  said  was  no  dispute. 
So  that  petition  was  ras'd  out. 

There  is  another  thing  beside. 
Which  not  a  papist  can  abide, 
A  heathenish  rubric,*  out  upon 't ! 

*  In  king  Edward's  litany  stood  this  petition  ;  "From  the  tyran- 
ny and  ail  detestable  enormities  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  Good 
Lord  deliver  us." 

*  This  following  rubric  stood  in  king  Edward's  second  liturgy, 
but  was  cast  out  by  queen  Elizabeth ;  and  at  king  Charles  the 
second's  restoration,  it  was  by  his  convocation  re-assumed,  and 
placed  in  the  Common  Prayer,  in  favor  of  the  Presbyterians. 
"  Whereas,  It  is  ordained  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Sap- 
per, that  the  communicants  kneeling  should»receive  the  holy 
communion,  which  thing  is  well  meant  for  a  signification  of  the 
humble  and  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  benefits  of  Christ 
given  unto  the  Worthy  receiver,  and  to  avoid  the  profanation  and 
disorders  which  about  the  holy  communion  might  also  ensue : 
yet,  lest  the  same  kneeling  might  be  thought  or  taken  otherwise, 
we  do  declare,  that  it  is  not  meant  thereby  that  any  adoration  is 
done,  or  ought  to  be  done,  either  unto  the  sacramental  bread  or 
wine  there  bodily  received,  or  unto  any  real  or  essential  presence 
there  being  of  Christ's  natural  flesh  and  blood ;  for,  as  concerning 
the  sacramental  bread  and  wine,  they  remain  still  in  their  natural 
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The  queen  will  bang  us,  if  we  don't 

Out  of  the  book  eradicate  it : 

I  know  she  mortally  does  hate  it ; 

And  well  enough  I  understand, 

From  verses  writ  in  her  own  hand, 

That  she  believes  the  real  presence. 

Read  you  them  o'er,  and  judge  the  sense. 

"  Christ  was  the  Word  that  spake  it. 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it, 
And  what  the  Word  did  make  it. 
That  I  believe,  and  take  it." 

This  shows  she'll  hate  our  book  of  prayer, 

If  that  black  rubric  be  left  there. 

Upon  my  soul  it  does  more  ill 

Than  heart  can  think,  or  tongue  can  tell ; 

The  very  Luth'rans  do  not  care 

To  read  our  book  while  it  stands  there. 

This  rubric  Cranmer  did  invent 

'Gainst  worshipping  the  sacrament ; 

But,  pray  ye,  let  us  throw  't  away. 

That  people,  if  it  please  'em,  may 

Adore  our  Lord  as  present  there. 

Or  else  blot  out  this  ancient  prayer  :* 

For  not  a  man  alive  can  see 

Which  way  to  make  them  both  agree. 

The  prayer  we  must  retain,  says  Bill, 
But  we'll  blot  this  out,  if  you  will : 
In  these  holy  mysteries,^ 

sabstance,  and  therefore  may  not  be  adored,  for  that  were  idola- 
try. And  as  concerning  the  natimvl  body  and  blood  of  our  Sa- 
viour Christ,  they  are  in  heaven,  and  not  here;  for  it  is  against 
the  truth  of  Christ's  true  natural  body,  to  be  in  more  places  than 
one  at  a  time." 

♦They  call  this  prayer,  The  Prayer  of  Humble  Access.  "We 
do  not  presume  to  come  to  thy  holy  table,  O  merciful  Lord,  trust- 
ing in  our  own  righteousness,  &,c.  Grant  us,  therefore,  gracious 
Lord,  so  to  eat  the  flesh  of  thy  dear  Son,  Jcsua  Christ,  and  to 
drinic  his  blood." 

T  *'  In  these  holy  mysteries,  that  our  sinful  bodies  may  be  made 
clean  by  his  body,  and  our  souls  washed  through  his  most  pre- 
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Because  I  find  the  same  implies, 
Christ's  body  and  his  blood  are  there. 
So  does,  says  May,  the  rest  o'  th'  prayer, 
And  so  our  Catechism*  too  : 
Quoth  Matt,  I  know  not  what  to  do ; 
With  Catechism  we  must  not  part. 
Because  folk  have  it  all  by  heart : 
Nor  is  it  fit  to  vex  the  nation 
By  such  notorious  alteration : 
But  rase  that  Ime  out,  if  you  will. 
Which  now  was  noted  by  sir  Bill. 
Yes,  yes,  says  Whitehead,  out  with  this. 
And  let  the  rubric  stand  where  'tis : 
For  Calvin,  Beza,  and  good  Tyndal, 
The  real  presence  never  handle. 
Unless  to  contradict  the  same ; 
Let 's  imitate  those  men  of  fame  ; 
And  let  it  ne'er  be  said,  that  we 
With  such  apostles  disagree. 

For  my  part,  I  am  not  like  Tyndal, 
Inflexible,  says  master  Grindal ; 
Take  therefore  whether  side  you  please, 
I  can  comply  with  mickle  ease. 

So  cannot  I,  quoth  Pilkinton, 
Because  the  queen  will  have  it  done : 
And,  right  or  wrong,  you  know  we  must 
Obey  her.    Marry,  'tis  but  just. 
Says  Matt,  so  let 's  no  more  dispute. 
But  blot  that  wicked  rubric  out. 
This  motion  pleas'd  not  Gaffer  "Whitehead ; 
Says  Smith  (the  man  that  had  been  knighted). 
No  matter,  if  the  rest  consent : 
They  did ;  and  out  the  rubric  went : 

cioas  blood ;  and  that  we  may  evermore  dwell  in  him,  and  he  in 
us.    Amen." 

*  In  the  catechism.  Quest.  What  is  the  inward  part  or  thing 
signified  ?  Answ.  The  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  are 
verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's 
supper. 
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So  did  the  line  Bill  noted  down. 
And  holy  mysteries  they  had  none. 

The  next  thing  that  they  fell  upon, 
Was  how  to  give  communion ; 
Whether  their  form  should  it  define 
For  flesh  and  blood,  or  bread  and  wine. 

Quoth  Parker,  in  king  Edward's  reign 
We  had  two  different  forms ;  but  then 
We  had  two  diffrent  books  oi  prayer ; 
The  first  of  which,  we  do  declare,  >» 

The  Holy  Ghost  himself  did  aid 
Our  good  reformers,  when  't  was  made. 
In  this  book,  while  the  book  was  good 
The  first  form  of  communion  stood : 
But  as  our  gospel  gather'd  ground. 
So  did  our  common  prayers  abound. 
And  up  a  second  book  of  prayer 
Rose,  e'er  the  first  had  reigned  three  year. 
This  very  boldly  took  the  post 
Of  that  made  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
And  taught  a  new  form*  of  receiving 
This  (this  new  nothing)  with  thanksgiving. 
Both  forms  are  here ;  my  lords,  pray  see 
How  th'  one  with  t'other  does  agree. 

The  form  of  delivering  tJie  Communion^  according 
to  king  Edward's  ^rs?  order  of  communion. 

Rubric.  When  the  priest  doth  deliver  the  sac- 
rament of  the  body  of  Christ,  he  shall  say  to 
every  one  these  words  following : 

The  body  of  our  Lord  JESUS  CHRIST,  which 
was  given  for  thee,  preserve  thy  body  ixnto  ever- 
lasting  life. 


*  See  the  Order  of  the  Communion  set  out  by  Ung  Edward  VI., 
printed  by  R.  Grafton,  1547. 
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Rubric.    The  priest,  delivering  the  sacrament  of 
the  blood,  shall  say : 

The  blood  of  our  Lord  JESUS  CHRIST,  which 
was  shed  for  thee,  preserve  thy  soul  unto  ever- 
lasting life. 

The  form  in  king  Edward's  second  Common 
Prayer  Book  : 

Tdke\nd  eat  this  in  remembrance  that  Christ  died 
for  thee ;  and  feed  on  him  in  thy  heart  by  faith 
with  thanksgiving. 

At  giving  the  Cup : 

Drink  this  in  remembrance  that  Christ's  blood  wa<i 
shed  for  thee,  and  be  thankful. 

Pray  read  'em  over,  master  Bill, 
That  we  may  all  observe  'em  well. 
Bill  reads,  they  think,  and  having  done. 
Thus  opens  master  Pilkinton. 

In  the  first  form,  I  find  the  word 
Applies  the  body  of  our  Lord 
To  save  our  bodies  only,  never 
Naming  the  soul  of  the  receiver; 
As  if  our  souls  no  benefit 
Receive,  Avhen  we  his  body  eat. 
The  blood  again,  on  t'other  side. 
Is  only  to  the  soul  apply' d ; 
As  if  our  bodies  have  no  good 
From  the  receiving  of  the  blood. 

Quoth  Goodman  Grindal,  hold  your  peace. 
Till  I  relate  the  cause  of  this : 
'Tis  to  make  simple  folk  believe, 
That,  when  they  but  one  kind  receive, 
They  take  but  half  of  Christ,  which  can 
Preserv^e  but  only  half  the  man  : 
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So  body  is  appropriated 
To  body,  blood  to  soul  related ; 
For  our  reformed  church  designs. 
That  all  shall  take  it  in  both  kinds ; 
And,  giving  of  it  thus,  they  thought 
A  likely  way  to  bring  them  to  't. 

But  pray,  quoth  master  Pilkinton, 
What  shall  we  do  ?    Now  there 's  not  one 
Kind  left  in  Edward's*  second. prayer; 
We're  ten  times  worse  than  e'er  we  were* 
Whereas  in  popish  times  they  did 
Receive  Christ's  body  and  his  blood 
Under  one  species :  we  get  neither, 
Tho'  both  the  kinds  we  take  together. 
For,  in  this  second  form,  the  priest 
Pretends  not  to  give  aught  of  Christ. 
Take  and  eat  this,  says  he  ;  but,  what 
This  this  is,  he  interprets  not : 
Take  and  eat  this,  this  what,  0  Parker  ? 
No  substantive.     Sure  this  is  darker 
Than  riddle,  that  in  time  of  old 
Grand-dames  to  their  grand-children  told. 
Quoth  Matt,  from  what  in  rubric 's  said, 
I  think  it  must  be  meant this  bread. 

If  so,  says  Smith,  it  is  no  more. 
When  consecrated,  than  before  : 
What  do  the  sacred  words  avail  ? 
Is  blessing  ineffectual  ? 

*The  form  of  giving  the  sacrament  in  the  first  liturgy  of  king 
Edward,  says  Heylin,  being  thought  by  Calvin  and  his  disciples 
to  give  some  countenance  to  the  gross  and  carnal  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  sacrament,  was  altered  into  this  form  in  the  second 
liturgy,  that  is  to  say,  Take  and  eat  this  in  remembrance  that 
Christ  died  for  thee,  and  feed  on  him  in  thy  heart  by  faith,  teith 
thanksgiving.  Take  and  drink  this,  &.c.  But  the  revisers  of  the 
book  joined  both  forms  together,  lest,  under  color  of  rejecting  a 
carnal,  they  might  be  thought  alsc  to  deny  such  a  real  presence 
as  was  defended  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Fathers:  upon 
which  ground  they  expunged  also  a  whole  rubric  at  the  end  of 
the  communion  service,  tee.  (This  Is  the  rubric  mentioned  above.) 
See  Heylin,  p.  383. 
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And  how  can  you  these  words  make  good, 
This  is  my  body,  this  my  blood  ? 
For  Christ  himself,  'tis  very  plain. 
Being  God,  could  nothing  speak  in  vain. 
The  ancient  Fathers  understood 
Christ  gave  his  body  and  his  blood 
Under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine. 
And  thought  the  Eucharist  divine. 
And,  by  tradition,  we  from  them 
Ought  to  believe  the  very  same. 

At  this  up  starts  me  master  Whitehead, 
And,  scratching  for  a  while  his  light  head. 
Soft,  siis,  says  he,  my  fancy  gathers. 
That  these  were  errors  in  the  Fathers. 
Not  I  alone  imagine  thus. 
But  Calvin  and  Carl'stadius, 
Beza,  and  Zuinglius,  by  name, 
Cranmer  and  Bucer  say  ihe  same ; 
And  in  plain  syllables  declare. 
That  only  bread  and  wine  are  there  ; 
And,  therefore,  pray  ye,  let  us  now 
Be  very  cautious  what  we  do  ; 
And  not  dissent,  in  any  case. 
From  men  so  largely  stock'd  with  grace  ; 
Nor  leave,  upon  a  light  pretence. 
The  judgment  of  such  men  of  sense. 

Whitehead  his  spirits  scarce  had  spent. 
When  Bill  his  stock  began  to  vent. 
Two  difF'rent  judgments  in  the  land 
There  are,  says  he,  I  understand ; 
Those  who  believe  'tis  chang'd  from  bread. 
The  first  form  answers  to  theii*  creed : 
And  those  who  do  deny  the  same. 
The  second  form  is  fit  for  them. 
What  think  ye,  therefore,  if  we  give  it 
In  both,  as  diff'rent  men  believe  it  ? 
And  this  may  easily  be  done, 
When  folks  come  to  communion : 
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It  is  but  parting  yeas  from  noes. 
And  at  Grbd's  board  the  herd  dispose  : 
So  that  the  yeas  on  one  side  sit. 
The  noes  on  t'  other  side  of  it : 
Then  let  the  parson  take  his  stand 
(It  matters  not  at  whether  end) 
And,  as  by  proper  form  apply'd. 
Dispense  his  gifts  to  either  side, 
By  either  form  alone ;  in  troth, 
I  find  we  cannot  please  them  both. 

Quoth  Parker,  but  since  it  is  thus. 
Let 's  make  a  form  ambiguous : 
Which,  as  they  please,  may  be  applied 
To  this,  or  to  the  other  side. 

Parker  his  speech  had  scarcely  done, 
AVhen  up  again  starts  Pilkinton ; 
And,  by  the  motion  of  his  thumb, 
Prevails  with  Parker  to  be  dumb. 
Good  sirs,  says  he,  be  all  attentive. 
My  brains  are  wonderful  inventive, 
And  must  as  certainly  produce. 
As  iEsop's  mountain  did  his  mouse. 
I  have  a  project  in  my  head. 
Will  stand  the  church  in  special  stead. 
And  be  a  means,  sure  as  a  gun. 
To  make  a  blessed  union. 
To  the  first  form,  which  Edward  made. 
We'll  cunningly  the  second  add. 
And  so,  by  making  both  but  one. 
Administer  communion. 
By  this  means  each  man  as  he  list. 
May  to  his  palate  fit  the  feast. 
He  said ;  and  did  a  scroll  present. 
With  both  the  forms  together  pent : 
Which  was  approv'd  on  by  all  there. 
And  plac'd  in  the  Common  Prayer ; 
Where  all  sorts  of  'em,  with  thanksgiving, 
Make  it  the  standard  of  receiving. 
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The  form  of  administering  the  Communion,  accord- 
ing to  queen  Elizabeth's  Common  Prayer. 

At  giving  the  Bread. 

The  body  of  our  Lord  JESUS  CHRIST,  which 
was  given  for  thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul  unto 
everlasting  life :  take  and  eat  this  in  remembrance 
that  Christ  died  for  thee,  and  feed  on  him  in  thine 
heart  by  faith  with  thanksgiving. 

At  giving  the  Cup. 

The  blood  of  our  Lord  JESUS  CHRIST,  which 
was  shed  for  thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul  unto 
everlasting  life :  drink  this  in  remembrance  that 
ChrisVs  blood  was  shed  for  thee,  and  be  thankful. 

Thus,  in  the  space  of  twice  six  year, 
You  see  three  diff'rent  forms  appear. 
The  reader  need  not  think  it  strange. 
To  find  'em  thus  chop  faith  and  change. 
When  he  reflects,  they  know  not  whether, 
'Twas  flesh  or  bread  they  took,  or  neither. 

They  cast  away,  in  the  conclusion, 
King  Edward's  form  of  absohition,* 
Because  they  thought  it  gave  too  much 
Absolving  power  unto  the  church ; 
And  put  anotherf  in  its  place. 
That  neither  power  owns,  nor  grace. 

*  King  Edward's  form  of  iibsolution  before  receiving.  After 
the  parson  has  made  the  general  confession  in  the  name  of  all 
those  that  are  minded  to  receive  the  communion  ;  then,  says  the 
rubric,  shall  the  priest  stand  up,  and  turning  to  the  people,  say 
thus:  "  Our  blessed  Lord,  who  hath  left  power  to  his  church  to 
absolve  penitent  sinners  from  their  sins,  and  to  restore  to  the  grace 
of  the  heavenly  Father  such  as  truly  believe  in  Christ,  have  mer- 
cy upon  you :  pardon  and  deliver  you  from  all  yonr  sins,  confirm  and 
strengthen  you  in  all  goodness,  and  bring  you  to  everlasting  life." 

t  Queen  Elizabeth'' s  form,  of  absolution  before  receiving  the  com- 
munion. "  Almighty  God  and  heavenly  Father,  who  of  his  great 
mercy  hath  promised  forgiveness  of  sins  to  all  them  that,  with 
hearty  repentance  and  true  faith,  turn  unto  him,  have  mercy  upon 
yon,"  &.C. 
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Since  here  then  we  have  cast  out  of  door 
The  acknowledgment  of  church's  power, 
Why  also  do  not  we  part  with 
That  other  form,  says  honest  Smith, 
By  which  the  sick  absolv'd  are  ? 
For  the  same  power  is  owned  there : 
The  parson  too  makes  them  believe. 
That  he  has  power  to  forgive. 
Absolve,  and  pardon  all  transgression. 
Revealed  to  him  in  confession. 

No,  no,  says  Parker,  we'll  connive  at 
That  rubric*  for  confession  private  : 
Folks  give  the  parson,  when  they're  ill, 
A  good  round  legacy  by  will. 
For  his  receiving  their  confessions. 
And  pardoning  all  their  transgressions  ; 
That  which  redounds  thus  to  our  gain. 
Be 't  right  or  wrong,  we  must  retain. 
To  what  he  said  all  acquiesc'd, 
And  there  it  stands  : — Gra-mercy  Grist. 

Of  other  changes  they  made, 
I  find  not  much  in  story  said  ; 
However,  if  you  list  to  know. 
Take  pains,  as  I  am  fortj'd  to  do ; 
And  Edward's  liturgies  compare 
With  Elizabeth's  new  Common  Prayer. 


*  Notwithstanding  their  blotting  out  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  Church's  power  to  absolve  in  this  place,  yet,  in  the  visitation 
of  the  sick,  they  let  it  stand  in  the  form  of  absolution.  Rubric. 
*•  The  minister  should  not  omit  earnestly  to  move  such  sick  per- 
sons as  are  of  ability,  to  be  liberal  to  the  poor.  (He  expects  their 
locking  upon  him  as  one  of  the  number.)  Here  shall  the  sick  per- 
son be  moved  to  make  a  special  confession  of  his  sins,  if  he  feels 
his  conscience  troubled  with  any  weighty  matter.  After  which 
confession  the  priest  shall  absolve  him,  if  he  humbly  and  heart- 
ily desire  it,  after  this  sort.  '  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath 
left  power  to  his  Church  to  absolve  all  sinners,  who  truly  repent 
and  believe  in  him,  of  his  great  mercy,  forgive  thee  thine  offences : 
and  by  his  authority  committed  to  me  I  absolve  thee  from  ail  tAy 
sins.    In  the  name  of  the  Father,*  "  &c 
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This  precious  work,  when  'twas  in  hand, 
With  so  great  secrecy  was  scann'd. 
That  few  could  tell  till  it  came  out, 
What  eight  wise  men  had  been  about 
Meanwhile  her  highness  was  not  idle, 
But  busy  as  a  wench  in  Bridewell, 
After  her  brother  Ned's  example. 
To  make  room  for  it  in  the  Temple, 
Th'  epistles  and  the  gospel  she 
Together  with  the  litany 
In  English  tongue  caus'd  to  be  read. 
And  then  the  mass  abolished  : 
Not  all  at  once  ;  for  she  proceeded 
By  easy  steps,  that  none  might  heed  it : 
For  innovation  durst  not  venture 
Too  rudely  mto  kirk  to  enter. 
But  slily  crept  in  by  degrees, 
And  drove  the  mass  out  piece  by  piece. 

Next  came  a  proclamation  out,* 
That  none  should  preach,  pray,  or  dispute. 
Or  move  a  lip  thro'  all  the  nation. 
In  what  related  to  salvation  : 
Nor  take  one  single  step  to  heaven, 
Till  she  had  further  orders  given. 
Religion  now  she  caus'd  to  stand. 
As  if  she  meant  to  damn  the  land. 
At^last  up  starts  the  Common  Prayer,t 
Appears  in  churches  everywhere, 

*  The  queen  sent  out  a  proclamation,  by  which  it  was  com- 
manded, That  no  man,  of  what  persuasion  soever  he  was  in 
points  of  religion,  should  be  suffered  from  thenceforth  to  preach 
in  public,  but  only  such  as  should  be  licensed  by  her  authority ; 
which  proclamation  was  observed  with  such  care  and  strictness, 
that  no  sermon  was  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  or  any  public 
place  in  London,  till  the  Easter  following.  (This  came  out  in 
December,  l-WQ).    Vide  Heylin,  fol.  276. 

t  On  the  34th  of  June,  an.  Reg:  Eliz.  1. 1559,  the  public  liturgy 
was  to  be  officiated  in  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom.  "  There 
passed  an  act.  an.  Reg.  Eliz.  1. 1559  (says  Heylin),  for  recommend- 
ing and  imposing  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  according  to  such  alterations  and  corrections 
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And  thnists  itself  into  the  place 
Of  the  great  sacrifice,  the  Mass, 
In  temple  thus  th'  abomination, 
Of  ghostly  death  and  desolation. 
Seated  itself,  by  violent  power 
Of  Bess,  the  beast,  or  scarlet  whore. 

As  he  who  by  a  sudden  fright 
Of  goblin  in  the  dusk  of  night, 
Has  both  his  eyes  set  in  his  head 
As  still,  as  if  the  man  was  dead ; 
His  hair  an  end,  as  if  his  skull 
Were  stuck  with  knitting-needles  full ; 
So  everybody  stood  aniaz'd. 
And,  as  distracted,  star'd  and  gaz'd, 

as  were  made  therein,  by  those  who  were  appointed  to  revise  it ; 
in  the  performance  of  which  service,  there  was  great  care  taken 
for  expunging  all  such  passages  in  it  as  might  give  any  scandal  or 
offence  to  the  popish  party.  In  the  litany  first  made  and  pub- 
lished by  king  Henry  VIII.  and  afterwards  continued  in  the  two 
liturgies  of  king  Edward  VI.  there  was  a  prayer,  To  le  delivered 
from  the  tyranny  and  all  the  detestable  enormities  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome ;  which  was  thought  fit  to  be  expunged."  Then  he  relates 
the  joining  of  the  forms  of  communion,  and  expunging  the  rubric, 
as  noted  above.  After  which  he  tells  us,  "that to  come  up  the 
closer  to  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  was  ordered  by  the 
queen's  injunctions,  that  the  sacramental  bread  should  be  made 
round,  in  fashion  of  wafers  used  in  the  time  of  queen  Mary :  she 
'ialso  ordered  that  the  Lord's  tiible  should  be  placed  whore  the 
altar  stood  ;  that  the  accustomed  reverence  should  be  made  io  the 
name  of  Jesus,  music  retained  in  the  church,  and  all  the  oldfos- 
tivals  observed  with  their  several  eves ;  by  which  complianw^, 
and  the  expunging  of  the  passages  before  remembered,  the  book 
was  made  so  passable,  &c.  Heylin  (in  p.  203,  and  p.  208)  relates 
the  queen's  injunctions  more  fully  ;  and  when  he  si)eaks  of  that 
for  retaining  music  in  churches,  he  gives  these  reasons  or  motives 
why  it  was  retained,  viz. :  For  the  encouragement  of  the  arts,  and 
the  continuance  of  singing  In  the  Church  of  England,  and  for  the 
comforting  of  such  as  delight  in  music." — "The  queen  authorizes 
and  establishes  this  her  new  Common  Prayer,  first  by  several  in- 
junctions which,  say  they,  the  queen's  majesty  ministered  to  her 
clergy,  as  Injunct.  18,  33,  39,  52.  Then  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
called  An  Act  for  Uniformity  of  Prayer  and  Administration  of  the 
Sacraments.  The  injunctions  and  this  act  were  published  in 
the  first  year  of  her  reign,  15.j9.  In  the  8th  year  she  confirms 
the  said  act  for  uniformity  by  another  act  of  parliament.  See  also 
her  Advertisements  or  Articles  for  Doctrine  and  Preaching,  printed 
lnl564." 
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When  such  a  spectre  did  appear 
Under  the  borrow'd  shape  of  prayer. 
But  when  it  spake  in  mother  tongue, 
And  Hopkins'  psalms  in  metre  sung  : 
Bless  us  !  how  all  fell  down  before  it. 
And  for  their  Moloch  did  adore  it ; 
The  anti-priests,  that  took  in  hand 
To  serve  this  idol  could  command 
Of  hypocritic  tears  an  ocean ; 
Which,  with  a  whining  feign'd  devotion. 
They  would  so  freely  vent  in  pulpit 
That  others  wept  and  could  not  help  it, 
'Till  cheeks  were  drown'd  from  nose  to  ears. 
In  floods  of  sympathetic  tears. 
In  cant  and  wheedle  most  expert 
They  were,  they  wanted  naught  of  art 
Whereby  to  gain  the  women  :  then 
The  women  went  and  brought  the  men : 
The  children,  tho'  they  knew  not  whither, 
Follow'd  to  hell  their  dad  and  mother ; 
'Till  Common  Prayer  had  gather'd  soon 
Nine-tenths,  or  more,  in  every  town. 
The  queen*  in  other  things  thought  fit 
To  show  a  little  of  her  wit. 
In  compliment  to  Catholics 
(She'd  skill  in  hypocritic  tricks) : 
Communion-bread  made  up  with  leaven. 
Under  king  Ned  in  cubes  were  given ; 
But  now  her  highness  does  declare. 
It  shall  be  roundf  as  wafers  are. 
No  more  must  they  in  goblets  shred 
Their  old  stale  loaves  of  common-bread. 

When  they  name  JESUS  all  must  bow. 
As  Catholics  are  wont  to  do. 

The  cross  in  baptism  yet  remain'd. 


*  See  the  qmeen's  Injunctions,  apud  Sparrow,  p.  63. 
t  Injunction,  p.  79. 
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Music  in  churches  she  still  retain'd,* 

Not  to  incite  the  tender  motion. 

Which  music  raises  to  devotion ; 

Nor  for  solemnity,  as  David, 

When  he  to  God  sang  praise,  would  have  it ; 

But  rather  for  encouraging 

Young  lasses  and  young  lads  to  sing ; 

And  to  please  such  as  love  the  lute. 

The  bagpipe,  fiddle  or  the  flute. 

Brave  t  motives !  and  denote  her  zeal 

To  play  folks  merrily  to  hell 

God's  boardj  she  also  gave  command 
Should  in  the  place  of  altars  stand. 
Unless  when  people  were  receiving 
Their  this  {et  ccetera)  with  thanksgiving 
The  board  in  her  own§  chapel,  she 
Adorn'd  as  altar  us'd  to  be. 
With  silver  crucifix  upon  it ; 
Two  candles  also  she  had  on  it 
Unlighted,  never  seen  to  bum. 
But,  as  a  flame  in  ancient  urn. 
Stood  still  without  the  least  decay. 
Till  Knolles  took  candlesticks  away. 
Goes  to  the  kitchen  fire,  and  in  it 

*  Whensoever  the  name  of  JESUS  shall  be  in  any  lesson, 
sciTOon,  or  otherwise,  in  the  church  pronounced,  that  due  rever- 
ence be  made  by  all  persons,  young  and  old,  with  lowness  of 
courtesy,  and  uncovering  of  heads  of  the  man-kind,  as  thereunto 
doth  necessarily  belong,  and  heretofore  hath  been  accustomed. 
Injunc.  53. 

t  See  Injunct.  49,  and  Heylin. 

i  It  is  ordered,  that  the  holy  table  In  every  church  be  decently 
made;  and  set  in  the  place  where  the  altar  stood,  and  there  com- 
monly covered  as  thereto  belonging  and  so  stand  :  saving  when 
the  conununion  of  the  sacrament  is  to  be  distributed.  After  the 
communion  is  done,  from  time  to  time  the  same  holy  table  to  be 
placed  where  it  stood  before.    InjuncL  in  Spar.  p.  75. 

$  In  the  queen's  chapel,  says  Heylin,  the  altar  was  furnished 
with  rich  plate,  two  fair  gilt  candlesticks  with  tapers  in  them, 
and  a  massy  crucifix  of  silver  in  the  midst  thereof;  which  last 
remained  there  some  years,  until  it  was  broke  in  pieces  by  Patch 
the  fool  at  the  solicitation  of  sir  Francis  Knolles,  one  who  openly 
appeared  In  favour  of  schism  at  Frankfort. 
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Consumes  her  candles  in  a  minute. 

Which  else,  by  magic  art  of  queen. 

Had  two  perpetual  caudles  been : 

For  Puritanic  zeal  and  light 

Mov'd  Patch  and  this  adventurous  knight. 

In  spite  of  queen,  or  dread  of  halter. 

To  spoil  her  God's-board,  or  sham  altar; 

And  tumble  all  things  to  the  ground. 

That  they  in  royal  chapel  found. 

Thus  Patch,  the  fool,  and  Knolles,  the  knave, 

Did  neither  cross  nor  candle  leave. 

Nor  anything  besides,  that  might 

Grace  represent,  or  gospel  light. 

One  would  have  thought  they  had  by  now 
Done  all  that  they  desigu'd  to  do 
In  the  reforming  of  the  land  : 
Reforming's  never  at  a  stand ; 
For  now  the  zealots  of  the  nation 
Desire  a  further  reformation. 
And  fall  a  playing  o'er  again 
Their  pranlvs,  just  as  in  Edward's  reign. 
The  queen  grew,  ev'ry  day  more  brain-sick, 
Aud  gave  at  last  command  to  ransack 
Churches  and  chapels  through  the  land, 
And  not  to  let  an  unage  stand,* 
Tho'  't  Avas  our  Saviour  Christ's  or  Mary's ; 
And  yet  her  own,  and  Ned's,  and  Harry's, 
They  without  scruple  made  and  kept 
In  churches,  halls,  and  where  they  slept ; 
So  Fox  ras'd  from  his  Calendar 
Our  blessed  Lady's  name,  and  there, 
Saint  like,  put  Bess's  in  its  stead, 
In  letters  capital,  and  red. 

Communion-bread  must  now  no  more 
Be  made  in  form  it  was  before  ; 
But  cut  in  cubic  shape  of  dice 

*  Against  images  see  the  queen's  injunctions  (2,  23,  35),  and 
F.  Parsons  in  his  Examination  of  Fox's  Calendar. 
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From  penny-loaf,  and  of  a  size 
Sometimes  so  large  that  few  could  chew  it. 
Without  a  draft  of  claret  to  it. 
Sometimes  it  happ'd  a  greedy  gull 
Would  get  his  gullet  cramm'd  so  full. 
As  t'  make  him  'glore,  and  gasp  for  wijid, 
Till  skill'd  Old  Trot  would  come  behind, 
And  with  her  fist,  between  his  shoulders, 
Thump,  to  the  wonder  of  beholders. 
Till  by  her  strokes,  laid  on  in  haste. 
Out  of  his  throat  she'd  drive  the  paste. 

And  now  God's-board  they  turn  about, 
From  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south ; 
And,  from  the  place  where  altars  were. 
Remove  it  to  the  midst  of  choir ; 
And  back  again  into  the  place 
Where,  altar- wise,  at  first  it  was. 
But  now  its  end,  and  not  its  side. 
They  to  the  eastern  wall  applied. 
Ne'er  cock-boat,  forc'd  from  broken  cable. 
Was  tost  like  their  communion  table. 

Religious  ornaments  they  burn. 
And  sacred  things  to  ashes  turn ; 
Break  chalices,  and  corporals  rent. 
Blaspheme  the  blessed  sacrament : 
And  thus,  what  int'rest  first  begun. 
Zeal  puritanic  carried  on  ; 
Till  naught,  in  fine,  but  desolation 
Attended  this  mad  reformation. 

At  this  rate  church  affairs  went  on. 
Till  their  wild  reformation 
Became  to  thinking  people,  hateful ; 
Thousands  abhor,  what  late  seem'd  grateful ; 
And  back  into  the  Church  amain. 
From  whence  they  fell,  return  again. 

The  prelates,  finding  no  conforming, 
As  they  expected,  fell  a  storming ; 
And  casting  in  their  minds  about, 

22* 
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What  way  they  might  compel  'em  to  *t ; 
Found  naught  would  do  at  any  rate. 
Without  the  help  of  magistrate ; 
So  they  resolved  to  address 
Themselves  to  parl'ament  and  Bess ; 
And  m  such  solemn  sort  to  do 't. 
As  could  not  fail  of  gainmg  suit. 

They  to  their  cruel  clergy  and 
Who  else  in  blood  would  have  a  hanicl. 
Send  out  their  pastoral  command 
To  meet  their  graces ;  and  to  bring 
For  execution,  anything 
That  might  seem  proper,  or  could  be 
Useful  m  act  of  tragedy. 
The  black  obey ;  as  fast  they  come. 
As  soldiers  call'd  by  beat  of  drum : 
And  every  parson  brings  his  pack 
Of  murdering  tools  upon  his  back. 
Some  scourges  bring,  and  some  battoons. 
Some  come  with  halberds,  swords,  mid  guns. 
Others  with  gibbets,  halters,  racks, 
And  some  with  gullet-knife  and  axe. 
And  after  these  do  others  some 
With  lying  books  and  ballads  come, 
Which  here  and  there  abroad  they  tlurow 
Among  the  rabble  as  they  go  ; 
Thereby  the  better  to  prepare  'em. 
To  murder  ev'ry  papist  near  'em. 
In  rear  of  all  this  mad  procession. 
The  prelates  come  with  their  petition  ; 
And  all  the  argument  they  had. 
Whereby  t'  excite  the  queen  to  blood. 

In  order  thus,  as  you  have  seen. 
They  all  appear  before  the  queen. 
The  parl'ament,  and  chiefs  of  state. 
And  thus  their  grievances  relate : 

It  is  not  long  since  fortune  gave  us 
Yourself,  0  blessed  Bess,  to  save  us 
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From  popery ;  which  you  have  done 
Till  now,  to  admiration; 
Nor  doubt  we  but  to  you  is  given, 
In  spite  of  pope,  Christ's  Church,  or  heaven, 
To  guard  us  and  our  country  still 
From  their  religion. — Yes,  that  I  will. 
Quoth  Bess ;  but  you,  supern'al  powers. 
Bless  us,  and  shield  whats'ever  's  our's  ! 
In  name  of  wonder,  what  d'  ye  mean 
Thus  to  appear  before  your  queen  ? 
Why  bring  you  here,  in  such  confusion. 
Those  instruments  of  execution  ? 
Amaz'd  she  stops.     Then  they  go  on 
With  this  their  dire  oration : 

Know,  that  the  papists  every  hour 
Do  gather  courage,  strength,  and  pow'r ; 
And  still  increase  and  multiply 
In  numbers  most  prodigiously. 
Who  fell,  when  you  began  to  reign. 
Do  now  return  as  fast  agaui ; 
As  having  been  impos'd  upon,  ) 

By  this  our  reformation  { 

Ere  they  consider'd  what  they'd  done.  ) 

Besides,  they  preach,  write,  and  dispute. 
And  every  day  say  Mass  to  boot, 
Which  draw  vast  numbers  of  the  people 
Into  their  chapels,  from  the  steeple. 
There's  Stapletoi>,  and  Dr.  Harding, 
Value  our  Jewell  not  a  farthing ; 
Nor  bishop  Horn  do  they  regard. 
More  than  they  do  a  Grecian's  beard ; 
These  two,  and  Dr.  Sanderson, 
Have  brought  our  reformation 
Int'  such  contempt  and  loss  of  credit, 
That  very  few  of  late  do  heed  it. 
But  that  which  grieves  us  we  protest, 
A  score  times  more  than  all  the  rest. 
Our  Articles  and  Common  Prayer 
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They  '11  not  subscribe  ;  nor  will  they  swear, 

Madam,  that  you  are  Christ's  vicegerent, 

By  virtue  of  your  crown  inherent. 

But  that  which  does  disturb  our  ease. 

Without  comparison  more  than  these. 

The  pope,  against  yourself  and  nation, 

Has  sent  an  excommunication. 

And  curst  us  all  for  heretics  : 

Incapable  of  bishoprics : 

And  the  whole  Church,  e'en  at  this  day. 

Tremble  at  his  anathema, 

And  think  't  as  just  as  that  by  which 

St.  Peter  curst  Simon  the  Avitch. 

So  that,  if  order  be  not  taken, 

You'll  be  by  the  whole  world  forsaken : 

Your  bishops,  too,  must  every  man 

For  heathen  pass,  and  publican. 

In  this,  quoth  Bess,  what  can  I  do  ? 
We'd  have,  say  they,  your  highness  know 
The  case  is  desp'rate  be 't  as  't  will ; 
There  are  but  two  ways,  both  are  ill : 
You  must  think  either  of  compliance. 
Or  set  his  curses  at  defiance. 
The  first  way  to  our  fat  estates. 
The  second  to  our  souls  relates  : 
Complying  is  the  laying  do^vn 
We  of  our  caps,  you  of  your  crown ; 
Leaves  reformation  in  the  lurch, 
And  brings  us  back  into  the  Church ; 
Then  we  and  all  our  clergy  must 
From  all  our  rents  and  tithes  be  thrust ; 
And  Romish  clergy  be  restor'd  : 
From  such  an  ill,  defend  us.  Lord  ! 
For  what  must  we  maintain  our  wives  with  ? 
Or  what  support  our  merry  lives  with  ? 
For  our  parts,  we're  not  us'd  to  thrashing. 
Unless  it  be  on  pulpit  cushion ; 
Nor  our  fine  wives  to  ausrht  but  dressing. 
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Again,  if,  on  the  other  side, 
The  pope's  anathema's  defied. 
And  we  curst  by  the  see  of  Rome, 
We  hazard  all  i'  th'  life  to  come : 
For  what  on  earth  the  Church  does  tie, 
Is  bound  in  heaven  most  certainly ; 
And  those  who  are  excluded  here 
Out  of  the  Church,  can  ne'er  come  there. 
If  all  these  texts  be  true  and  right. 
Which  Scripture's  sacred  penmen  write. 

At  what  you  say  I'm  much  surpris'd, 
And  do  desire  to  be  advis'd  ; 
In  w^eighty  matters,  such  as  this,  ^ 
Pray  counsel  me  aright,  quoth  Bess. 

If  we,  say  they,  must  you  advise. 
Reject  the  latter,  if  you're  wise ; 
Regard  not  you  his  curse  a  rush, 
A  bird  in  hand 's  worth  two  in  bush. 
Here  we  have  riches,  ease,  and  laughter. 
But  know  not  what  shall  follow  after ; 
Let's  therefore  hold  what  is  possest, 
And  trust  the  Lord  with  all  the  rest. 
As  for  the  Catholic  religion : 
Extirpate  it  out  of  the  region : 
Let  not  a  man  of  that  opinion 
Remain  throughout  your  whole  dominion. 
Nay,  quoth  the  queen,  to  ruin  all 
Will  prove  me  too  tyrannical. 
And  stamp  my  name,  in  deathless  pages, 
For  bloody,  to  succeeding  ages. 

Your  majesty,  say  they,  must  know. 
That  all  things  shall  be  done  by  law : 
If  arbitrarily  'twere  done. 
Then  good  were  your  objection : 
But  when  there's  law  for  what  you  do, 
'Tis  then  the  law  that  kills,  not  you  ; 
Judges  are  not  accountable 
For  blood,  tho'  guiltless  blood  they  spill. 
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Provided  that  they  keep  the  bounds 

Of  law,  and  go  on  legal  grounds  ; 

Such  penal  laws*  we  will  invent. 

As  death,  or  long  imprisonment, 

Shall  be  the  punishment  of  those 

That  do  our  kirk  or  us  oppose  ; 

Well  make  it  treasonf  to  become 

A  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

By  law  we'll  bring 't  within  the  reach 

Of  death,  for  any  priest  to  preach. 

Say  Mass,}:  or  even  to  be  found 

On  any  spot§  of  English  ground. 

Nor  will  Ave  mercy  have  or  spare  'em. 

Who  either  harbor  priests  or  hear  'em 

Behold  the  laws  !  for  we  have  drawn  'em, 

In  form,  as  here :  do  you  but  own  'em. 

By  only  givmg  your  consent. 

And  then  they  're  acts  of  parliament. 

We've  also  brought  these  tools  you  see, 

*  Penal  laws.  Statute  1  Eliz.  1,  abolishes  the  pope's  authority, 
and  enacts  the  queen  head  of  the  church,  or  (as  they  word  it) 
chief  governess  in  all  ecclesiastic  affairs.  By  this  and  stat  5, 
Eliz.  1,  those  who  maintain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
incur  a  prEeniunire.  In  that  stat.  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  im- 
posed :  first  refusal  of  that  oath  is  a  prjemunire.  The  second  re- 
fusal, and  the  second  maintaining  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of 
Rome,  if  convicted,  is  high  treason. 

t  Stat.  13  Eliz.  2.  To  obtain  or  use  any  bull  of  absolution,  or 
reconciliation,  from  the  bishop  of  Rome,  or  to  absolve,  or  be  ab- 
solved thereby,  shall  be  high  treason.  The  comforters  and  main- 
tainers  of  such  offenders  shall  incur  a  prsemunire,  and  their  coun- 
sellors misprision  of  treason. 

%  Stat.  23  Eliz.  1.  To  say  Mass  is  the  forfeit  of  200  marks,  and 
one  year's  imprisonment.  To  hear  Mass  is  the  forfeit  of  100  marKs 
and  one  year's  imprisonment.  By  this  act,  ever/  person  repair- 
ing not  to  church)  according  to  stat.  1  Eliz.  2,  shall  forfeit  twenty 
pounds  a  month. 

$  Stat.  27  Eliz.  2.  All  Jesuits  and  priests,  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical persons,  bom  within  any  of  the  queen's  dominions,  and  or- 
dained or  made  such  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
which  come  into  or  remain  in  any  of  the  said  dominions,  shall 
be  adjudged  guilty  of  high  treason ;  and  their  receivers,  aiders, 
and  maintainers,  shall  be  adjudged  felons,  without  benefit  of  the 
clergy.  With  a  great  many  more,  which  you  may  find  at  large  in 
the  etatute  books. 
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Into  your  presence,  purposely ; 

That  by  the  penal  laws  and  these, 

You  may  hang  and  head  them  when  you  please. 

The  pope,  you  see,  has  smote  us  all 
With  his  keen  sword  spiritual ; 
Thereby  expecting,  but  in  vain. 
To  bring  us  back  to  him  again. 
And  make  us  all  obedient 
To  faith  and  to  Church  government : 
But  this  we'll  never  more  endure, 
Tho'  he  from  Christ  derive  his  pow'r. 
We  therefore  pray  you,  potent  Bess, 
Revenge  us  on  his  holmess  ; 
Grasp  temp'ral  weapon  in  your  hand, 
Smite  all  the  papists  in  the  land : 
Bestir  yourself:  about  you  lay. 
Like  Joan  of  Orleans  in  fray. 
And  neither  lord  nor  beggar  spare, 
Nor  age,  nor  sex,  nor  friend  forbear ; 
But  pitiless  as  death  go  on, 
And  hack,  and  hang,  and  hew  'em  down. 
With  these  our  instruments  of  blood, 
As  woodmen  do  their  underwood. 
Then  at  her  feet  (these  words  be'ng  said) 
Their  penal  laws  and  tools  they  laid. 
And  bade  her  go  and  use  the  same. 
In  Nero's  and  the  devil's  name  ; 
For  in  your  deeds  can  be  no  flaw 
While  you  do  nothing  but  by  law. 

Nay,  if  I  be  secured  by  law, 
I  care  not  what  it  is  I  do. 
Quoth  she  ;  1  therefore  give  consent 
To  all  your  acts  of  parl'ament ; 
And  with  those  instruments  you  bring 
I'll  lay  about  like  anything. 
No  magistrate  in  all  the  land,  ) 

But  shall  have  halters  in  his  hand,  > 

And  jails  and  gibbets  at  command.  ) 
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She  said,  then  authoriz'd  her  men  all 
To  execute  her  statutes  penal. 
And  priests  and  Jesuits  were  martyr'd. 
Cut  up,  beheaded,  drawn  and  quarter'd. 
Such  haste  the  cruel  butchers  made 
To  rip  them  up,  ere  they  were  dead. 
That  one  may  see  them  sometimes  look 
On  their  own  hearts  from  body  took : 
And  hear  the  pious  martyrs  pray 
For  those  that  tore  their  hearts  away. 
For  then  the  way  of  taking  life 
Was  first  half  hanging,  then  the  knife 
Ript  open  the  blest  martyr's  breast ; 
His  heart  and  liver,  and  the  rest 
Of  inward  parts,  into  the  fire 
They  flung : — Thus  did  those  saints  expire. 

Of  these  beatified,  one 
Was  reverend  father  Campion, 
That  learned  Jesuit,  Vvho  bore 
Long  time  his  shackles  in  the  Tow'r : 
Sherwm,  Short,  Brj^ant,  victims  fell ; 
Johnson  and  Ford  ;  I  mourn  to  tell, 
That  scarce  the  knife  with  these  had  done. 
When  Philby,  Kirby,  Richardson, 
Nelson  and  Cotham,  Hansy,  Mayn, 
Kirkman  and  Lacy,  Thompson,  Payn, 
Thirkel  and  Haywood,  sutTered  ; 
So  Bell,  and  Hart,  and  Haydock  did  : 
AVith  Emford,  Nutter,  Munden,  Fen, 
And  other  priests,*  a  numerous  train : 
Who,  dying  for  the  faith  of  Christ, 
Increas'd  the  holy  martyrs'  list. 
Nor  sufFer'd  priests  alone,  for  then 
They  sacrificed  e'en  gentlemen  ; 
Of  lesser  rank  were  many  tried. 
And  of  both  sexes  numbers  died. 

*  There  stiffered  above  130  priests,  besides  others.    F.  Parsons 
in  Discus.,  p.  197. 
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111  York,  the  good  dame  Chuthrey's  breath 

They  stopt,  by  pressing  her  to  death. 

He  who  but  harbored  a  priest 

Past  for  a  traitor  at  the  least ; 

And  who  was  known  to  hear  a  Mass 

Must  for  an  impious  felon  pass : 

Such  laws  those  Herods  did  invent. 

To  murder  all  the  innocent. 

Besides  the  blood  profusely  spill'd. 

All  prisons  in  the  land  were  fill'd ; 

Where  cruel  usage,  stench,  and  whips. 

And  hunger,  slaughter'd  them  in  heaps. 

In  short,  not  many  'scap'd  the  jaws 

Of  all-devouring  penal  laws, 

But  either  were  depriv'd  of  bread, 

Or  thrown  in  jails,  or  murdered. 

For  'twas  design'd  by  queen  and  state. 

Religion  to  eradicate. 

But,  by  a  pow'r  divine,  their  malice 

Has  still  been  curb'd,  as  that  of  hell  is. 

By  plots  and  letters  counterfeit, 
By  cunning  trick,  and  subtle  cheat. 
By  subom'd  evidence,  and  lies, 
Leicester  and  Walsingham  devise* 
Strange  traps  t'  ensnare  the  innocent. 
For  traitors  to  the  government : 

*  Cambden,  in  his  History  of  the  Life  of  Elizabeth,  edit  3, 
says  of  the  lord  Paget,  Arundel,  and  other  Catholics,  that  they 
were  forced  to  fly  the  land :  "  That  they  heavily  complained  of 
the  subtle  artifices  of  Leicester  and  Walsingham ;  that  strange 
kinds  of  tricks  and  cheats  were  invented,  and  secret  snares  so 
closely  laid,  that  they  must,  whether  they  would  or  not,  and  be- 
fore they  were  aware,  he  involved  in  the  guilt  of  high  treason." 
"  And  (continues  he)  verily  there  were  at  this  time  some  ways 
taken  to  try  how  men  stood  affected :  counterfeit  letters  were 
privily  sent  in  tlie  name  of  the  queen  of  Scots  and  the  fugitives, 
and  left  in  papists*  houses  ;  spies  were  sent  abroad  up  and  down 
the  country,  to  take  notice  of  people's  discourse,  and  lay  hold  of 
their  words.  Reporters  of  vain  and  idle  stories  were  admitted 
and  credited.  Hereupon  many  were  brought  into  suspicion,  and 
among  the  rest  Henry  earl  of  Northiunberland,  his  son,  Ralph 
earl  of  Arundel,'  p.  294. 
-  _ 
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As  Leyburn,  Arclen,  Paget,  and 
Norfolk,  and  good  Northumberland, 
And  Arundel  and  his  son,  and  Shelly, 
And  lamentable  'tis  to  tell  ye. 
That  the  black  venom  of  their  spleen 
Was  shed  against  their  lawful  queen. 
The  pious  Mary,  queen  of  Scots  : 
For,  when  thro'  Knox  and  Murray's  plots, 
Expell'd  iier  land,  she  hither  fled 
For  refuge  and  for  promis'd  aid  ;. 
In  barb'rous  and  unnat'ral  maimer 
('Gamst  law  of  nations,  justice,  honor. 
And  promise  to  her  of  protection 
Against  the  Scottish  insurrection,) 
She  was  into  a  prison  thrown 
By  Bess,  that  had  usurp'd  her  crown  ; 
Where  eighteen  years  confin'd  she  lay. 
Beset  with  miseries  ev'ry  way ; 
'Till  she  was  freed  by  cruel  death. 
And  sent  to  joys  above  from  pams  beneath ; 
The  AXE  more  merciful  in  this. 
Than  cruel  and  perfidious  Bess. 
The  warrantf  signed  by  the  chief 

*  "  Again  (says  Cambden),  such  as  bore  a  mortal  hatred  against 
the  queen  of  Scots,  took  occasion  to  hasten  her  death.  And  to 
strike  the  greater  terror  into  the  queen  (Elizabeth),  they  raised 
false  rumors  and  terrifying  reports  all  over  England,  that  the 
Spanish  fleet  was  landed  at  Milford-haven  :  that  the  Scots  were 
broken  into  England ;  that  the  queen  of  Scots  was  escaped  oiit  of 
prison,  and  had  raised  an  army  ;  that  the  northern  parts  were  up 
in  rebellion;  that  there  was  a  new  conspiracy  on  foot  to  kill  the 
queen  (Elizabeth),  and  set  the  city  of  London  on  fire  ;  3"ea,  that 
the  queen  (Elizabeth)  was  dead,  with  other  such  like  stories,"  p. 
376.— Again,  "  Upon  the  account  of  difference  in  religion,  the  hot 
Protestants  thought  that  the  queen  of  Scots,  though  her  title  was 
most  undoubted.^yet  because  she  was  of  another  religion,  was  to 
be  rejected,"  p. 73.  "Others,  that  she  should  be  at  once  deprived 
both  of  regal  authority  and  of  life,  and  put  to  death.  And  this 
Knox  and  some  ministers  of  the  word  thundered  out  of  the  pul- 
pit," p.  95. 

t "  With  such  scarecrows  and  affrighting  arguments  as  these, 
they  drew  the  queen's  (Elizabeth)  wavering  and  perplexing  mind 
to  that  pass,  that  she  signed  the  warrant  for  putting  the  sentence 
of  death  in  execution,"  p.  379. 
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Head  of  their  kirk,  to  take  her  life  ; 
Buckhurst  and  Beal,  the  earl  of  Kent, 
A  canting  dean,'  and  bishop  went 
To  put  that  final  resolution, 
The  writ  of  death  in  execution. 
Madam,  say  they,  from  court  we  come, 
To  bring  you  notice  of  your  doom : 
Lo,  here  is  the  warrant  for  your  death, 
Sign'd  by  our  good  queen  Elizabeth ; 
Prepare  you  then,  for  we  must  see    • 
Your  head  cut  off  immediately. 

I  am  no  subject  to  your  law,* 
Says  she,  but,  since  the  matter's  so. 
Come,  welcome  death,  the  gate  to  bliss ; 
My  Lord  for  me  died  on  the  cross. 
And  shall  I  not  with  joy  embrace  this  death 
For  my  Redeemer,  and  his  holy  faith  ? 
Welcome  a  thousand  times  the  fatal  stroke. 
She  said  ;  and  made  her  ready  for  the  block. 

But  when  with  tears  she  did  desire 
To  have  her  confessarius\  by  her, 

*  When  the  warrant  of  execution  was  read,  she  undauntedly 
(says  Cambden),  and  with  a  composed  spirit,  made  this  answer. 
"  1  did  not  think  the  queen,  my  sister,  would  have  consented  to 
my  death,  who  am  not  subject  to  your  law  and  jurisdiction ;  but 
seeing  her  pleasure  is  so,  death  shall  be  to  me  most  welcome. 
Neither  is  that  soul  worthy  of  the  high  and  everlasting  joys 
above,  whose  body  cannot  endure  one  stroke  of  the  executioner." 

fShe  desired  that  she  might  have  conference  with  her  confes- 
sor. For  her  confessor,  it  was  flatly  denied,  that  he  should  come 
to  her,  and  the  earl  recommendet^^unto  her  the  bishop  and  dean 
of  Peterborough  to  comfort  her ;  whom  she  refusing,  the  earl  of 
Kent  in  a  hot  burning  zeal  to  religion,  turning  towards  her,  breaks 
forth  into  these  words,  among  other  speeches :  "  Your  life  will  be 
the  death  of  our  religion,  as  contrariwise  your  death  will  be  the 
life  thereof."  At  this  she  asked  Burgoin,  her  physician,  whether 
he  did  not  now  find  the  force  of  truth  to  be  great  ?  "  They  say 
(quoth  she),  that  I  must  die,  because  I  have  plotted  against  the 
queen's  life ;  yet  the  earl  of  Kent  tells  me,  that  there  is  no  other 
cause  for  my  death,  but  that  they  are  afraid  of  their  reli^on  be- 
rause  of  me.  Neither  hath  my  offences  against  the  queen,  but 
iheir  fears  because  of  me,  drawn  this  end  upon  me."  Cam.,  p. 
383,  384,  385.  Baker,  in  his  Chronicle,  says,  that  the  lords  Buck- 
hurst and  Beal  were  sent  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  to  let  her  under- 
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To  give  the  holy  sacrament ; 

No,  no  !  cries  out  the  earl  of  Kent, 

No  sacrament,  no   priest's  forgiving. 

We  kill  but  half,  while  half  is  living ; 

The  body  is  but  half  the  man, 

The  soul  the  other  half:  why  then 

Shou'd  we  not  punish  this  b'ing  faulty 

As  that  ?    It's  the  whole  man  that's  guilty. 

In  sin  they  jointly  act  together. 

Hence  we  must  punish  both,  or  neither : 

Let 's  then  behead  the  outward  man. 

And  damn  the  inward,  if  we  can. 

First,  we  must  carefully  prevent 

Her  taking  of  the  sacrament ; 

No  confessarius,  T protest, 

Shall  at  her  death  her  soul  assist. 

You  my  lord  bishop,  or  dean  Fletcher,* 

Go  try  if  you  can  over-reach  her : 

If  you  her  ancient  faith  can  shock. 

At  her  last  moments  on  the  block, 

And  fill  her  soul  with  clouds  of  doubt. 

Then  she'll  be  damn'd,  without  dispute. 

At  this,  away  goes  wicked  dean. 

To  preach  strange  doctrines  to  the  queen ; 

And  offers  her,  in  the  conclusion. 

His  common  Pray'r  Book's  absolution. 

But  dean  and  bishop  she  rejects 

With  scorn  ;  and  all  they  say  neglects  ; 

Telling  them,  she  will,  hold  till  death 

The  Catholic  and  Roman  faith. 

stand  sentence  was  pronounced  against  her,  and  confirmed  by 
parliament,  and  that  the  execution  of  it  was  earnestly  desired  by 
the  nobility  and  the  commons ;  intimating,  that  if  she  lived,  the 
religion  received  in  England  could  not  subsist,  p.  373. 

*  When  at  the  block,  Fletcher,  dean  of  Peterborough,  began  a 
long  speech,  touching  her  life  past,  present,  and  to  come :  she  in- 
terrupted him  once  or  twice,  and  prays  him  not  to  trouble  him- 
self, protesting  that  she  was  firmly  fixed  and  resolved  in  the 
ancient  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  for  it  was  ready  to  shed  her 
last  blood.    Cambden,  p.  384. 
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At  this  the  earl  of  Kent  from  seat 

Starts  up,  and  tells  her  in  great  heat. 

Madam,  Your  life  will  be  the  death. 

Your  death  the  Irfe,  of  our  new  faith. 

No  more  her  persecutor  said. 

Before  a  crucifix*  she  pray'd, 

Lifting  her  heart  and  hands  to  heaven, 

Begg'd  all  her  sins  might  be  forgiven ; 

Into  her  Saviour's  hands  she  recommended 

Her  pious  soul,  and  thither  it  ascended 

From  her  calm  breast;  whose  head  upon  the 

block 
Struck  off,  her  soul  fled  at  the  second  stroke. 
But  let  us  leave  this  purple  flood, 
And  those  tempest'ous  seas  of  blood. 
And  of  more  pleasant  matters  sing 
Till  the  Hiberian  mountains  rmg. 
Remember  that  above  'tis  said. 
That  every  one  that  could  but  read. 
Were  by  the  queen  put  into  gowns. 
And  made  the  teachers  of  the  towns ; 
A  wond'rous  easy  way  of  earning 
Their  bread :  who  would  not  wish  for  learning? 


*  She  requested,  says  Baker,  that  she  might  have  some  Catholic 
priest  to  administer  the  sacrament  to  her,  but  was  denied,  which 
some  deemed  not  inhuman  only,  but  tyrannical  and  heathenish. 
She  falling  down  upon  her  knees,  and  holding  up  an  ivory  cruci- 
fix in  her  liands,  prayed  with  her  servants  in  Latin,  out  of  the 
office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Prayers  being  ended,  she  kissed  the 
crucifix,  and  signing  herself  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  said,  "  As 
thy  arms,  O  Christ,  were  spread  forth  upon  the  cross,  so  embrace 
me  with  the  oi)en  arms  of  thy  mercy,  and  forgive  me  my  sins." 
And  laying  down  her  head  upon  the  block,  she  repeated  the  psalm, 
Domine,  in  te  speravi,  non  canfundar  in  atemum.  See  Baker,  pp, 
373,  374,  edit.  7.  Camden  adds,  that  she  repeated  many  times, 
"  Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit ;"  and  her  head 
was  stricken  off  at  two  strokes ;  the  dean  crying  out,  "  So  let 
queen  Elizabeth's  enemies  perish ;"  the  earl  of  Kent  answering, 
"  Amen,"  and  the  people  sighing  and  sobbing.  He  also  gives  her 
character  in  these  words :  "  A  lady  fixed  and  constant  in  her  re- 
ligion, of  singular  piety  towards  God,  invincible  magnanimity  of 
mind,  wisdom  above  her  sex,  and  admirable  beauty,"  p.  389. 

23* 
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This  hopeful  trade  incUn'd  the  muddy. 
Dull  blockheads  to  begm  to  study, 
And  Aveavers,  tailors,  carters,  colliers. 
Got  their  dull  brood  set  up  for  scholars. 
In  expectation  that,  as  soon 
As  they  could  read  and  get  a  go\\Ti, 
They  might  pick  up  a  handsome  living. 
Without  aught  else  of  parents,  giving  ; 
But  this  at  last,  fill'd  all  the  land 
With  sable  knights  o'  th'  little  band, 
And  smirking  parsons  did  abound. 
As  gnats  are  wont  in  fenny  ground. 
Till  benefices,  ne'er  so  bad, 
For  one  in  ten  could  not  be  had  ; 
So  that  they  were,  for  want  of  bread, 
Haif-starv'd,  and  gowns  as  bare  as  thread 
When  lo,  the  providence  of  queen. 
Whose  eye,  all-seeing,  this  had  seen ; 
Compassion  took  on  her  poor  learned, 
That  had  no  food  but  what  they  earned. 
Nor  what  to  set  themselves  about. 
Whereby  to  earn  what  belly  sought. 
Unless  by  spunging  up  and  down 
'Mongst  brother  clergy  of  the  town  ; 
Bethought  herself,  not  far  off  lay 
An  island  in  the  western  sea,* 
Stor'd  with  good  eatables  great  plenty. 
Cheese,  butter,  eggs  a  penny  twenty ; 
Curds,  cream,  and  hotted  bonnaclaber, 
Wou'd  make  a  hungry  parson  caper. 
This,  by  deep  skill  in'politics. 
She  found  would  feed  her  canonics : 
For  yet,  tho'  so  great  plenty,  there 
No  parson  was  nor  Common  Prayer : 

*  Let  us  now  pass  over  into  Ireland  (says  Heylin),  where  we 
shall  find  the  queen  as  active  in  advancing  the  reformed  religion 
as  she  had  been  in  either  of  the  other  kingdoms.  (England  and 
Scotland),  p.  300. 
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Therefore  bids  Cecil  edicts  Avrite 

To  Ireland  (so  that  island  hight). 

That  they  should  quit,  thro'  all  the  region, 

Their  ancient  faith  for  new  religion. 

And  in  their  churches  entertain 

Her  Common  Prayer  and  Clergymen. 

She  also  sends  out  her  command 

To  every  parson  in  the  land, 

That  wanted  living,  and  lay  idle. 

To  get  a  Pray'r  Book  and  a  Bible, 

And  make  them  ready,  out  of  hand. 

For  mission  to  a  foreign  land. 

Full  glad  they  were  to  hear  of  work, 

And  that  their  i^rovince  in  the  kirk 

Was  to  convert  an  unknown  land, 

That  not  a  word  could  understand. 

Nor  knew  the  language  of  their  prayers, 

Or  preaching,  more  than  they  did  theirs 

(For  miracles  do  not  belong 

To  protestants,  nor  gift  of  tongue) ; 

However  this  they  heeded  not. 

But  every  man  his  Bible  got, 

And  Common  Prayer,  to  read  them  o'er 

In  English  on  the  Irish  shore. 

Provided  thus,  they  haste  away. 
Each  on  his  back  his  omnia, 
To  wit,  bread,  cheese,  and  other  meat 
(For  travellers  must  often  eat), 
But  as  for  clothes,  they  had  no  more 
Than  only  what  they  daily  wore. 
Which  one  might  guess  was  e'en  but  bad, 
When  one  o'  th'  sprucest  thus  was  clad : 

A  long  crown'd  hat  on  head  he  wore. 
Hung  down  behind,  and  cock'd  before  : 
A  beneficial  hat ;  for  when 
A  saucy  wind,  or  shower  of  rain. 
Assaulted  him  on  either  ear, 
He  turn'd  the  hanging  side  on  't  there  ; 
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And  when  the  ram  beat  in  his  face, 

He  tum'd  it  still  to  th'  grieved  place  : 

Yet,  though  it  hung  before  his  sight. 

Holes  it  had  in  't  to  give  him  light. 

So  that  he  never  mist  his  way. 

If  so  he  wore  it  all  the  day. 

He'd  under  it  a  satin  cap, 

Made  of  his  grandsire's  doublet  lap. 

And  edg'd  withm  with  shred  of  white 

Tum'd  outwards,  obvious  to  sight, 

Much  like  a  sergeant's  coif  'twas  made. 

In  which  he  preach'd,  and  slept,  and  pray'd. 

A  shirt  he  had  made  of  coarse  harden, 

A  collar-band  not  worth  a  farthing. 

And  little  cuffs  round  either  wrist. 

And  woollen  mittens  on  each  fist. 

Which  luckily  supplied  the  place 

Of  handkerchief  to  wipe  his  face  : 

For  things  superfluous  he  had  none, 

More  than  Diogenes  had  on. 

As  for  the  cassock  on  his  back, 

'Twas  party-color'd,  the  ground  black ; 

For  when  in  any  part  worn  out. 

On  went  of  any  color  clout. 

To  cover  all  he  wore  a  black 

Canonic  garment  on  his  back  ; 

By  father  •wove,  and  mother  spun, 

Call'd  in  the  days  of  yore  a  gown  ; 

But  now  so  rent,  like  Swisses'  breeches. 

That  how  to  name  't  no  author  teaches : 

Yet  long  enough  it  was,  they  say. 

Sometimes  to  sweep  the  dirty  way. 

As  to  his  ornament  of  foot, 

On  one  of  them  he  wore  a  boot ; 

But  on  the  other  had  a  shoe, 

Hid  by  his  coat,  that  none  might  know : 

And  'twas  not  unadvis'dly  neither 

That  boot  and  shoe  were  worn  together ; 
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For,  as  sometimes  it  happen'd,  when  he 

Fell  into  genteel  company, 

The  cleanly  shoe  wou'd  soon  appear. 

Which  careful  boot  had  sav'd  from  mire  : 

For  ditch  he  always  plum'd  with  boot. 

Thereby  to  keep  the  other  out. 

As  for  his  stockmgs,  authors  do 

Give  small  account,  if  one  or  two  ; 

Some  think  but  one,  which  was  help'd  out, 

By  supplemental  leg  of  boot. 

About  his  waist  he  wore  a  zone. 

Kept  all  things  fast  that  he  had  on ; 

A  useful  sursingle  it  was, 

Fasten'd  with  buckle  made  of  brass. 

Which,  as  his  paunch  was  full  of  swamp. 

He'd  wider  make,  or  straiter  cramp. 

By  letting  out  a  hole,  or  so, 

Just  as  he  found  his  belly  grow. 

Before  him  at  his  girth  did  hang 

Inkhorn,  and  pen-case,  in  a  string ; 

Ruler  and  pencil  too,  that  made 

Of  broken  arrow,  this  of  lead  ; 

Tools  that  he  could  not  be  without, 

So  wisely  carried  them  about. 

What  else  he  had,  I  think  I  may 

Cut  off  with  an  et  catera  ; 

As  being  things  of  little  worth. 

That  likewise  hung  at  belly  girth. 

Provided  thus  for  a  long  voyage. 
Having  no  other  equipage. 
Save  stick  of  hazel  for  his  horse. 

And  little  knapsack  at  his  a e, 

With  fare-ye-wells,  and  shaking  hands. 
He  takes  his  leave  of  all  his  friends. 
And  as  't  is  usual,  having  cried  • 

A  while,  he  makes  for  water  side. 

Had  you  at  Le'erpool  been,  or  West 
Chester,  0  heavens  !  you  would  ha'  blest 
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Yourself,  and  cross'd  and  sign'd  your  een, 
Such  shoals  of  parsons  to  have  seen. 
As  thither  from  all  parts  came  skippmg 
For  Dublin,  and  staid  there  for  shipping. 
Being  come  at  last  ashore  in  Dublin,* 
They  all  the  country  fell  a  troubling. 
For  as  a  leprosy  does  spread 
To  sole  of  foot  from  crown  of  head ; 
Or  like  a  pestilential  air. 
Those  parsons,  and  their  Common  Prayer, 
Spread  Ireland  over  in  a  trice. 
As  thick  as  Egypt  was  with  lice, 

*  King  Henry  VIIE.  broke  the  ice  (says  Heylin),  by  taking  to 
himself  the  title  of  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  church  of  Ire- 
land, exterminating  the  pope's  authority,  and  suppressing  the 
monasteries  and  religious  houses.  In  matters  doctrinal  and  forms 
of  worship,  as  there  was  nothing  done  by  him,  so  neither  was 
there  much  endeavored  in  the  time  of  king  Edward.  And  what- 
soever was  done,  was  presently  undone  again  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Mary.  But  queen  Elizabeth  having  settled  her  affairs  in 
England,  and  undertaken  the  protection  of  the  Scots  (who,  as  he 
tells  us,  p.  299,  had  bound  themselves  by  their  subscription,  to 
embrace  the  liturgy  and  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church 
of  England,  which  for  a  time  remained  the  only  worship  for  the 
kirk  of  Scotland),  conceived  herself  obliged  in  point  of  piety,  that 
Ireland  should  also  be  made  partaker  of  so  great  a  benefit.  A  par- 
liament is  therefore  held  on  the  12th  of  January  (an.reg.  2. 1560), 
where  passed  an  act  restoring  to  the  crown  the  ancient  jurisdictions 
over  all  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  persons;  by  which  statute 
were  established,  both  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  the  high  com- 
mission as  before  in  England.  There  also  passed  an  act  for  the 
uniformity  of  common  prayer,  with  a  permission  of  saying  the 
same  in  Latin,  in  such  church  or  places  where  the  minister  had 
not  the  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue.  But  for  translating  it 
into  Irish,  there  was  no  care  taken,  either  in  this  parliament,  or 
any  following.  For  want  whereof,  as  also  for  not  having  the 
scriptures  in  their  native  language,  most  of  the  natural  Irish  here 
retained  their  old  customs,  and  adhered  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  people  by  that  statute  are  required,  under  several  penalties, 
to  frequent  their  churches,  and  to  be  frequent  at  the  reading  of 
the  English  liturg}-,  which  they  understand  no  more  than  they 
do  the  Mass.  By  which  means  the  Irish  were  not  only  kept  in 
continual  ignorance,  as  to  the  doctrines  and  devotions  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  we  have  furnished  the  papists  with  an 
excellent  argument  against  ourselves,  for  having  the  divine  ser- 
vice celebrated  in  such  language  as  the  people  do  not  understand. 
Thus  Dr.  Heylin  in  his  Hist.,  p.  300. 
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And  more  molesting  were  by  far 
Than  frogs,  or  lice,  or  locusts  there. 

The  public  mass  was  put  to  flight. 
As  day  is  banish'd  by  the  night ; 
A  work  performed,  not  by  the  dint 
Of  parson's  prayer,  or  argument. 
But  by  a  strongly  armed  power, 
Provided  by  the  queen  before. 
An  easy  way  to  make  folk  come 
To  kirk,  when  summon'd  by  a  drum ; 
Yet  all  they  heard  when  they  came  there 
Was,  in  strange  tongue,  a  Common  prayer. 

As  polish'd  parsons,  without  blushing, 
Will  cant,  and  bawl,  and  cuff  their  cushion. 
Correcting  others  for  the  sin 
Themselves  are  deepest  plunged  in, 
So,  here  in  England,  none  more  keen 
Than  parsons,  bishops,  and  the  queen. 
To  cry  the  Mass  down,  'cause  (they  said) 
The  priest  in  unkno^vn  language  pray'd  : 
And  yet  themselves  their  prayer-book  sent, 
To  such  as  knew  not  what  it  meant. 
And  it  was  read,  and  psalms  were  sung, 
And  sermons  preach'd  in  unknown  tongue 
Among  wild  Irish :  where  not  one 
Knew  what  they  said ;  but  cried,  0  hone  ! 
0  hone  !  they  cried,  and  shak'd  their  heads 
With  grief  to  change  their  Mass  and  beads. 
For  Avhat  they  knew  to  be  a  prayer 
No  more,  poor  souls,  than  Banks  his  mare. 

It  would  have  pleas'd  ye  to  have  seen 
Some  of  those  English  parsons,  when 
They  took  possession  of  the  steeple. 
And  fell  a  praying  'mongst  the  people. 
Behold  one  in  a  country  kirk 
Performing  thus  his  Sunday's  work « 
Making  his  entry  into  desk, 
He  tum*d  his  book  to  Sunday's  task, 
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Strok'd  down  his  beard,  compos'd  Ms  face, 
And  gets  him  set  in  proper  place ; 
Let's  fall  the  casement  of  his  eyes. 
Thereby  to  make  'em  leave  the  skies : 
Till,  being  tum'd  to  downward  look. 
He  sets  'em  open  on  his  book : 
All  which  perform'd  in  graceful  tone, 
Thus  he  his  liturgy  begun  : 

At  what  time  sinners  do  repent, 
Et  ccetera  (for  on  he  went 
As  if  his  rev'rence  were  inspir'd). 
The  people  mightily  admir'd. 
And  at  his  antic  gestures  gaz'd. 
But  at  his  language  most  amaz'd ; 
And  grieved  to  the  very  soul. 
To  change  their  priest  for  such  an  owL 
At  last,  bemg  all  brimful  of  tears, 
And  he  at  this  part  of  his  prayers, 
We  ha'  done  what  we  ought  not  to  have  done : 
Out  breaks  0  hone  !  0  hone  !  0  hone  ! 
From  all  parts  of  the  congregation. 
Which  struck  him  into  admiration. 
And  made  him,  thro'  excess  of  fear, 
Break  off  in  middle  of  his  pray'r. 
With  trembling  lips,  and  face  as  pale 
As  death,  tho'  lately  flush'd  with  ale ; 
But  having  ceased  their  0  hone  ! 
And  naught  of  harm  to  parson  done. 
He,  like  a  man,  o'ercame  his  fear, 
And  reassumes  his  book  of  pray'r ; 
With  which,  and  in  his  former  tone. 
He  very  leisurely  went  on ; 
Till  being  come  to  open  thou 
Our  lips :  another  hub-hub-boo 
Sounded  from  all  sides  of  the  kirk, 
And  scar'd  him  from  his  godly  work. 
From  desk  and  all,  and  made  him  fly 
As  fast  as  ever  he  could  hie, 
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'Till  stopp'd  by  sexton,  as  he  ran 
(The  sexton  was  his  countryman. 
And  of  his  cloth  too  ;  but,  for  want 
Of  benefice,  was  then  content 
To  say  amen,  and  set  out  psalm, 
IVIake  graves  and  into  kirk  to  call  'em 
By  sound  of  bell,  whene'er  the  time 
Pointed  to  him  the  hour  of  chime) : 
But  stopp'd,  I  say,  and  seeing  no  ill 
Meant  by  the  noise,  for  all  sat  still,     * 
He  came  at  last  out  of  his  fits, 
And  gathered  up  his  scattered  wits : 
Assum'd  new  courage,  and  grew  brisk, 
And  took  his  journey  to  his  desk : 
Where  being  seated  in  his  chair. 
Gives  laud  and  p-aise,  and  falls  to  pray'r. 
When  lo,  another  hil-lim-im 
(Which  he  mistook  for  kill,  kill,  him) 
So  stunn'd  him,  that  he  could  not  pray 
One  word,  but  strove  to  get  away: 
But,  apprehending  that  his  case 
Was  worse  a  thousand  times  than  't  was 
A  sudden  trembling  seiz'd  each  limb. 
His  senses  fail'd,  his  eyes  grew  dim, 
And  in  a  cold  sweat  down  he  fell. 
Alive  or  dead  he  could  not  tell ; 
Which  they  perceiving,  came  and  made 
Their  usual  noise  as  for  the  dead  ; 
For  so  they  thought  he  was,  poor  man. 
And  thus  the  dirge  they  began : 

Oh  !  hub-bub  boo  !  (for  all  did  weep. 
To  see  the  parson  dead  asleep,) 
What  made  thee  die  ?    Oh !  dear  Aroon, 
What  made  thee  go  away  so  soon. 
And  leave  thy  tithes  behind  ?    Hub-boo  ! 
Had'st  thou  not  tithe  of  calf  and  cow. 
Of  lambs  and  ewes,  and  new' shorn  fleece. 
Of  honey,  wax,  and  bees,  and  geese  ! 

24         ========= 
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Oh  hone  !  tithe  duck,  and  sow,  and  pigs. 
Tithe  chickens,  hens,  and  Easter  eggs. 
Hay,  corn,  and  what  in  gardens  grow : 
Thou  tith'd  our  wives  and  daughters  too  : 
And  was  not  all  enough,  dear  joy. 
But  thou  must  needs  take  pet  and  die  ? 
0  hone !  0  hone  !  alas,  poor  man  ! 
He'll  ne'er  read  Common  Prayer  again. 
O  hone  !  0  hone  !  hub-bub-bub  boo, 
Dl-lill-lill-lill-lill-lill-lill-loo! 

This  note  awakes  him  from  his  dream. 
And  up  he  sets  a  horrid  scream. 
With  open  mouth  and  staring  look, 
I'm  took  !  (yells  he)  I'm  took  ?  J'w  took  ! 
For  he,  deceived  in  his  dream. 
Thought  as  he  fled  they  follow'd  him ; 
And  they,  no  wiser  tho'  awake, 
Thought  it  the  parson's  sprite  that  spake. 
Crying,  0  hone  !  he  walks  again, 
Hark  how  his  spirit  does  complain ; 
Lo,  how  't  appears  with  ghastly  look. 
Yelling  with  horrid  shrieks — I'm  tock  ; 
ks>  if  these  ugly  fiends,  that  dwell 
Below,  Avere  draggmg  him  to  hell. 

At  which,  struck  with  a  panic  fear. 
They  left  the  kirk  and  parson  there. 
And  scamper'd  e'en  as  they  were  mad. 
Each  one  to  that  poor  home  he  had ; 
When  by  and  by  th'  amazed  parson 
Being  set,  by  sexton's  help,  his  a — e  on. 
Finding  some  signs  of  life  appear. 
Groans  out,  alas^  my  Common  Prayer/ 
His  book,  good  man,  ran  in  his  head. 
Now  that  he  was  no  longer  dead. 

By  this  time  Madge,  his  wife,  was  come. 
Who  had  a  while  before  stepp'd  home. 
As  soon  as  she  perceiv'd  him  ruttle. 
To  fetch  her  aqua  vitce.  bottle  ; 
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With  which  she  rubb'd,  for  she  was  wise. 

His  temples,  nostrils,  and  his  eyes ; 

As  well  conceiv'ng  that  the  stream. 

Piercing  his  pores,  would  comfort  him: 

And  so  it  did  :  for  at  the  length 

He  found  an  increase  of  his  strength : 

Then  to  his  lips  ISIadge  held  the  bottle. 

On  which  he  suck'd,  as  child  at  duddle, 

Which  cheer'd  far  more  his  fainting  heart. 

Than  if  she'd  chaf'd  without  a  quart. 

By  such  endeavors  'twas  not  long 

Ere  he  got  perfect  use  of  tongue, 

Relating  what  his  soul  had  seen. 

The  while  it  in  a  trance  had  been ; 

Did  many  wond'rous  stories  tell 

Of  passages  observ'd  in  hell. 

How  goblins  came,  threefold  and  thick. 

With  open  mouths  to  eat  him  quick, 

Yet,  when  at  point,  they  started  back. 

Because  he  was  so  ragg'd  and  black, 

And  smelt  so  rank  of  natural  balsam, 

That  they  believ'd  he  was  not  wholesome. 

Thus  on  he  talk'd,  yet  small  could  he  do, 

In  imitating  don  Quevedo, 

Because  his  memory  was  bad, 

And  no  familiar  fiend  he  had, 

That  was  so  kind  as  t'  explicate 

The  customs  of  th'  infernal  state. 

Or  insight  give  him  into  things 

Touching  its  government  and  kings ; 

The  reason  given  him  for  this 

Was,  lest  discovering  things  to  Bess, 

Relating  to  the  government, 

She  might  perceive  some  weakness  in 't ; 

And  thence  presume  to  go  about 

The  turning  of  Belzebub  out, 

And  set  herself  up  head  supreme 

O'er  all  dominions  under  him. 
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Madge,  finding  him  talk  thus  at  random, 

Dreaded  some  one  else  might  understand  'em, 

As  if,  relating  what  he'd  seen. 

He  did  reflect  upon  the  queen  ; 

Speaks  therefore  thus  to  sexton  trusty; 

Friend,  you  are  strong,  and  1  am  lusty, 

Let's  try,  I  pray,  if  we  can  get  him 

Home  to  his  bed  :  for,  if  we  let  him 

Sit  raving  here  in  this  wild  manner, 

He'll  treason  speak  to  his  dishonor ; 

Which  if  the  magistrate  but  know, 

'Twill  cost  his  life,  and  our  lives  too. 

This  said,  his  arms  about  her  neck 

She  gets ;  at  low  parts  of  his  back 

Tlie  sexton  lifts,  till  round  her  waist 

She  gets  his  legs,  to  hold  him  fast  i 

Thus,  like  the  devil  upon  Dun, 

lladge  with  her  burden  marches  on; 

The  sexton  lifting  still  behind, 

At  side  to  which  the  \veight  inclin'd. 

B'ing  thus  in  safety  home  convey'd, 

He  gets  his  suj^per  and  to  bed ; 

For  always,  whether  ivell  or  ill. 

His  stomach  was  infallible  : 

Their  church  itself  was  never  so 

Infallible  as  parson's  maw. 
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CANTO    THE     THIRD. 


THE    ARGUMENT. 


I  sing  the  Scripture's  new  translations, 
And  Bible  under  three  impressions ; 
Th' advantage  Sectaries  took  thence, 
By  wresting  it  to  private  sense. 
Of  counter-scuffles  next  I  tell, 
That  'tween  reformed  kirks  befel. 
Objections  'gainst  the  Common  Prayer, 
And  ornaments  that  bishops  wear. 
Of  Wandsforth  junto,  and  of  classes 
Form'd  here  and  therein  divers  places. 
Of  Hatton's  luck  to  save  his  life, 
When  Hawkins  fell  by  Burchet's  knife. 
How  Bess  old  Whitgift  consecrates ; 
How  church  affairs  he  regulates. 
How  Whitgift's  hampered  by  a  fell 
Hot-headed  Puritan,  called  Beal ; 
How  he  and  bishops  nine  and  ten. 
Their  grievances  tell  to  the  queen. 
Who  kindly  promises  redress  ; 
But  then  comes  death  to  summon  Bess, 
In  t'other  world  to  meet  her  dad, 
Eager  to  know  what  news  she  had ; 
After  some  thundering  discourses, 
Both  vanish  in  a  cloud  of  curses. 

A  RosiCRUciAN  virtuoso 
Would  uudertake  (strange  he  would  do  so) 
By  number,  measure,  weight  and  time. 
To  make  a  new  Materia  Prime, 
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And  form  it  too,  as  he  thought  fit, 
Into  more  shapes  than  have  been  yet. 
And  state  'em  all  in  true  perfection. 
By  philosophic  wit's  projection ; 
But  must  have  this  his  undertaking 
Perform'd  by  tools  of  his  own  making ; 
For  not  a  whitesmith,  or  a  black, 
Could  frame  such  things  as  he  would  lack ; 
Only  himself,  that  did  conceive 
The  work,  could  tell  what  he  would  have. 
Furnace  he  fram'd  with  his  own  hand,  ' 
His  glasses,  athanor,  and  sand ; 
His  retorts,  'lembecks,  crucibles, 
Sublimatories,  and  his  stills; 
His  Manica  Hippocrates, 
And  stranger  tools  by  far  than  this : 
His  balances,  his  measures,  weights, 
His  rule  to  square  his  things  to  rights. 
His  chisels,  gouges,  wimbles,  saws. 
Mall,  wedges,  axes,  free.from  flaws. 
To  split  and  hew  his  atoms  with 
(Things  more  subtle  than  fishes'  breath). 
And  brings  his  matters  into  form, 
As  folks  from  cream  do  butter  chum. 
Just  so  these  new  reformers  acted. 
When  in  their  faiths  they  grew  distracted ; 
Each  in  his  head  for  matter  traces 
Thro'  vast  imaginary  spaces. 
On  which  to  frame  a  new  religion 
To  fit  all  fancies  in  the  region. 
Yet,  ere  the  work  they  undertook. 
They  first  prepar'd  their  Bible-book, 
Fitting  it  for  a  tool  to  cut  out 
Such  forms  of  faith  as  they  would  put  out. 
Thus  Luther,  thus  Castalio, 
Thus  Beza,  Knox,  and  many  more, 
Made  such  translations  as  they  thought 
Would  suit  the  doctrines  each  man  taught. 
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Tho*  ev'ry  one's  faith  differed  from 
Each  other's,  all  from  that  of  Rome. 
On  this  account,  one  master  Tyndal 
Sets  out  his  Bible  ;  but  old  Grindal 
And  other  elders  two  or  three, 
O  th'  Nag's-head  confraternity. 
Thought  it  not  right  in  ev'ry  part 
(Tho'  Tyndal  was  a  man  of  art). 
And  therefore  put  in  Bess's  head 
To  have  another  version  made. 

She  grants,  and  calls  a  convocation 
Of  the  choice  bishops  in  her  nation. 
Wherein,  disorder  to  prevent, 
Parker  himself  sat  president. 
The  full  assembly  being  met 
And  on  their  proper  benches  set, 
Parker  with  rev'rend  look  and  wise. 
From  triple-footed  stool  did  rise 
(For  core  wrought  out  of  wooden-bowl 
By  turner's  chisel  was  his  stool, 
Plac'd  at  the  head  of  two  long  planks, 
On  which  his  fellows  sat  in  ranks. 
On  lines  resembling  certain  fowl. 
Which,  when  on  wing,  fly  cheek-by-jowl). 
Standing  upright  (I  say)  his  grace  ' 

To  fitting  posture  screw'd  his  face. 
And  strok'd  his  whiskers,  that  the  hair 
Might  let  his  hidden  lips  appear ; 
Bows  to  both  ranks  of  convocation, 
Then  utters  thus  his  sage  oration  : 

Mv  lords  and  rev'rend  clergy,  who 
Are  here,  I  doubt  not  but  you  know 
How  learned  clerks  in  days  of  yore. 
Wrote,  preach'd,  and  pray'd,  andne'ergave  o'er: 
Such  was  their  zeal  and  charity. 
Even  in  days  of  popery  ; 
Why  then  shall  we  neglect  to  write. 
Who  overflow  with  gospel  Ught  ? 
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Why  may  we  not  become  as  famous 
To  after-times,  and  get  a  name,  as 
Remarkable  as  any  yet, 
That,  since  th'  apostles'  time,  have  writ  ? 
Matter  we  have  enough  to  write  on : 
For  my  part,  I  have  lately  lit  on 
Some  ancient  manuscripts,  from  which 
Stories  of  note  I  mean  to  fetch ; 
Which  bound  together  in  one  voliune, 
British  Antiquities*  I'll  call  them. 
But  whatsoe'er  we  write,  the  scope 
Of  all  must  be  against  the  pope. 

You,  who  in  argument's  defence 
Can  fathers  quote  in  any  sense. 
And  change  their  words  by  dex'trous  stroke, 
Quite  contrary  to  what  they  spoke ; 
Come,  master  Jewel,  you  and  Horn 
Are  th'  only  men  for  such  a  turn ; 
But  when  you  wnrite,  this  caution  take. 
And  don't  forget  it,  for  my  sake. 
When  ordination  comes  in  play. 
Take  as  light  notice  as  you  may; 
But  wave  their  arguments  and  bring 
For  your  discourse,  some  other  thing. 
And  let  it  never  once  be  nam'd 
By  whom,  or  where,  we  were  ordain'd. 

I  would  have  reasons  put  in  print 
To  please  such  as  are  discontent 
With  this  our  present  reformation : 
Apologiesf  will  please  the  nation. 

But,  brethren,  yet  a  greater  matter 
I  must  to  all  your  graces  utter : 
Pope  Damasus,  I  understand, 
Gave  to  St.  JeromJ  a  command 

♦Parker's  Antiquitates  Britannic®. 

t  Jewel  writes  his  Api)logy. 

i  St.  Jerom,  in  his  preface  to  the  New  Testament,  dedicated  to 
pope  Damasus,  and  in  the  end  of  his  catalogues,  writes  thus  to 
the  pope :  "  You  constrain  me  to  make  a  new  work  of  an  old, 
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The  scatter'd  Scriptures  up  to  gather 

Into  one  volume,  which  the  father 

Was  wiUing  here  and  there  to  seek. 

And  turn'd  to  Latin  from  the  Greek 

And  Hebrew  tongues,  in  days  of  yore, 

I  think  twelve  hundred  years  or  more, 

And  Rome  this  version  does  ullcrw 

For  most  authentical  and  true. 

But  verily  from  end  to  end 

It  does  the  Roman  faith  defend. 

Nor  xjontra  diets  in  any  place 

One  single  point  that  they  profeSs, 

Of  which  'tis  fitting  we  consider  : 

And  therefore  why  we  are  call'd  hither. 

Is  to  adapt  a  new  translation 

To  this  new  faith  we  teach  the  nation. 

Join  all  your  wits  in  one  to  do  't, 
Mine  shall  not  fail  to  help  you  out ; 
But  mind  what  copies  you  translate. 
That  of  St.  Jerom*  now  I  hate  : 
Take  therefore  some  Greek  copy,  which 
You  may  with  greater  freedom  stretch. 
Because  but  few  are  skill'd  so  well 
In  Greek  and  Hebrew,  as  to  tell 
When  from  th'  originals  you  vary : 
Thus  Tyndal  did  in  days  of  Harry. 
Pray  therefore  also  read  well  o'er 
That  version  Tyndal  made  before. 

that,  after  so  many  copies  of  Scriptures  dispersed  through  the 
world,  I  should  sit  as  a  certain  judpe  which  of  tliem  agree 
with  the  true  Greek.  I  have  restored  tho  New  Testament  Ip  the 
truth  of  the  Greek,  and  have  translated  the  Old  according  to  the 
Hebrew.  Truly,  I  will  affirm  it  confidently,  and  will  produce 
many  witnesses  of  this  work,  that  I  have  changed  nothing  from 
the  truth  of  the  Hebrew." 

*  St.  Austin  thus  commends  this  translation  of  St.  Jerom :  "  In 
these  our  days,  Jerom,  a  priest,  a  man  most  learned  and  skilful 
In  all  the  three  tongues,  who  not  only  from  the  Greek,  but  from 
the  Hebrew,  translated  the  same  scriptures  into  I^atin,  whose 
learned  labor  even  the  Jews  confess  to  be  true."  Vid.  de  Civit. 
Dei.  lib.  18.  et  Ep.  80.  ad.  Hieron.  et  lib.  2.  Doct.  Christi. 
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Be  critical,  and  every  line 

Of  the  originals  refine 

From  what  may  favor  popery, 

Or  with  our  own  sect  disagree. 

For  commas  sometimes  periods  change, 

A  letter  may  the  sense  estrange ; 

Words  add,  words  alter,  words  transplace. 

And  the  word  which  you  like  not,  rase  : 

Whole  sentences  you  may  transplant, 

And  new  ones  make,  when  them  you  want : 

Blot  chapters  out,  cast  books  away. 

Or  brand  them  with  Apocrypha. 

One  thing  especially,  I  pray. 
Let  not  the  word  Church  come  in  play. 
Or  Catholic,  but  turn  the  one 
From  Church  to  congregation  ; 
The  other  into  general : 
For  'tis  ridiculous  to  call 
Ourselves  a  Church,  or  make  pretence 
To  Catholic  in  any  sense. 
In  short,  our  Bible  must  be  made 
Fit  for  all  Protestants  to  read  : 
Who  will,  as  soon  as  you  have  done  it. 
With  diligence  begin  to  con  it ; 
Till  growing  quick  by  frequent  reading. 
As  practis'd  lawyers  are  by  pleading, 
May  Papists  now  and  then  confute. 
Or  at  least  match  them  in  dispute : 
Nay,  I  assure  you,  this  translation 
May  50  be  made  as  t'  turn  the  nation 
From  ancient  popery,  unto 
What  faith  we  please  to  set  up  now  : 
Or  let  them  their  religions  draw 
From  thence,  it  matters  not  a  straw ; 
For,  if  but  popery  they  miss. 
All 's  one  to  us  whate'er  it  is. 
This  said,  he'd  little  more  to  say : 
And  DIXI  lighting  in  his  way, 
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A  word  as  common  as  to  breathe. 
To  end  his  declamation  with, 
He  said  it ;  and,  being  once  begun 
To  end  his  speech,  he  held  his  tongue. 

To  this  grave  speech  not  one  objection 
Was  made,  but  straight,  by  his  direction. 
They  fell  a  setting  out  translations. 
And  chang'd  them  in  their  next  impressions. 
All  dijferent,  none  of  'em  true  ; 
And  Avhich  to  stick  to  no  man  knew. 
Here  some  took  one,  and  there  another, 
And  some  were  for  them  all  together : 
For  all  were  publish'd  with  allowance, 
And  had  authority  for  true  ones : 
Tho^  siere,  when  contradictions  meety 
Both  cannot  possibly  be  right. 
This  made  king  James  the  First  avow. 
Of  all  their  Bibles  none  was  true. 
Yet  worse  than  these,  was  that  invented 
By  Knox,  and  at  Geneva  printed. 
Bess's  and  Knox's  were  not  all 
'Tween  James  the  First  and  Harry's  fall : 
But  'tis  not  worth  my  time  to  read  'em. 
Or  yours,  and  therefore  never  heed  'em. 
More  than  to  judge,  from  diff'rent  rules 
Of  faith,  how  all  could  save  their  souls. 

Corruptions  found  in  those  translations, 
And  some  few  gross  falsifications, 
I'll  in  the  margin*  here  rehearse  • 
From  Bible,  chapter,  book,  and  verse 

*  Qneen  Elizabeth  had  no  sooner  left  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
she  and  her  pretended  bishops  published  a  translation  of  Scripture, 
under  the  title  of"  The  Holy  Bible  in  English.  According  to  the 
Translation  that  is  appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches.  Anno 
1560."  In  this  and  other  impressions,  they  have  left  out  the 
word  Catholic,  which  used  to  stand  in  the  titles  of  the  several 
epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  and,  for  anything  known  to  the 
contrary,  had  been  the  title  ever  since  the  Apostles'  times  that 
wrote  them,  as  the  Catholic  Epistle  of  James,  the  Catholic  Epistle 
of  Peter,  of  John,  and  of  Jude.    But  in  their  Bibles  of  1598,  1599, 
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Their  Bibles  thus  fit  to  an  hair, 
They  bound  'em  up  'twixt  Psahus  and  Prayer ; 
And  in  one  volume  quickly  spread  'em 
O'er  all  the  land,  for  folk  to  read  'em, 

they  took  in  the  word  General  instead  of  Catholic  :  the  General 
Epistle  of  James,  the  Epistle  General  af  Peter,  &c.  Nor  would 
they  to  this  day  ever  re-adniit  the  word  Catholic  into  any  of  their 
Bibles.  To  blot  out  Catholic  they  knew  would  be  to  small  pur- 
pose, while  Church  stood  in  the  Bible.  And  therefore  in  this  said 
Bible  of  1560,  they  took  care  that  the  name  Church  should  never 
once  sound  in  the  jtoor  deluded  people's  ears  ;  for,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Genesis  to  the  end  of  the  Revelations,  it  is  not  once  to  be 
found,  but  congregation  in  the  place  of  it :  as  in  St.  Matt.,  chap. 
18,  ver.  17,  "And  if  he  will  not  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  con- 
gregation. And  if  he  will  not  hear  the  congregation,  let  him  be 
to  thee  as  the  heathen  and  the  publican."  Ephesians  5.  25,  27. 
"  Love  your  wives  as  Christ  loved  the  congregation  :  a  glorious 
congregation,"  &c.  1  Tim.  3.  15.  "  The  house  of  God,  which  is 
the  congregation  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth." 
As  they  obliterated  the  Catholic  Church,  so  did  they  also  the 
name  priest,  turning  it  into  elder,  and  priesthood  into  eldership. 
As  in  St.  James,  5.  14.  "  If  any  be  dif^eased  among  you,  let  him 
call  for  the  elders  of  the  congregation."  Bible  in  15C0.  Acts  14. 
23.  "  When  they  had  ordained  to  them  elders  hij  election  in  every 
congregation."  Bible  in  1.560.  These  word*,  by  election,  were 
thrust  into  the  text  by  Tyndal,  in  king  Henrj- VIIl.'s  time,  and  re- 
tained in  it  by  Cranmer  and  all  the  pretended  reformers  of  king 
Edward  VI.'s  reign  ;  so  here,  in  queen  Elizabeth's  Bibles,  as  may 
be  seen  in  these  editions  of  1560, 1577,  1579, 1598, 1599.  Nor  were 
they  obliterated  until  king  James  I.  made  a  new  translation : 
whence  it  is  evident  that  the  church  or  congregation  of  England 
in  those  times  held  and  taught  that  election  only,  without  any 
episcopal  consecration  or  ordination,  was  sufficient  to  make  bish- 
ops and  priests.  We  are,  therefore,  very  certain,  that  if  Matt. 
Parker,  queen  Elizabeth's  first  pretended  archbishop  of  Canter- 
burj-,  had  been  truly  consecrated  by  Catholic  bishops,  so  that  he 
could  justly  have  laid  claim  to  the  character  of  bishop  by  divine 
right  and  apostolicaj  succession :  if,  I  say,  he  had  been  thus  truly 
consecrated  a  bishop,  it  is  certain  that  he,  Grindal,  Whitgift, 
Jewel,  Horn,  and  the  rest,  would  not  thus  wretchedly  have  cor- 
rupted their  Bibles,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  character  and  divine 
institution  of  holy  orders,  by  making  the  text  ordain  them  by  elec- 
tion. IV or  would  they  have  published  this  vain  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion, or  only  calling  and  sending,  without  the  least  mention  of 
Other  sort  of  ordaining,  in  the  23d  of  the  39  articles.  Nor  would 
they  have  also,  in  the  25th  of  their  articles,  made  it' even  a  point 
of  their  faith,  that  order  is  no  sacrament,  nor  has  any  visible  sign 
or  ceremony  ordained  of  God :  by  which  they  are  obliged  to  pro- 
fess and  believe,  that  the  visible  sign  or  ceremony  of  imposition  of 
hands  (though  themselves  use  it)  is  not  ordained  of  God;  and 
therefore,  at  the  best,  can  stand  thera  in  no  more  stead  than  a 
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And  their  religions  thence  to  take, 

Just  as  themselves  were  pleas'd  to  make. 

To  kirks,  with  Bibles  under  arm. 

Like  bagpipes,  from  each  country  farm 

bare  sign  of  election.  And  thns  they  may  elect  a  man  to  the 
office  of  a  constable  of  a  parish  if  they  please.  Nor  would  they 
ever  have  contented  themselves  with  those  naked  forms  of  con- 
secration and  ordination  devised  by  the  Zuinglians  in  king  Ed- 
ward VI.'s  time,  which  have  neither  the  name  of  bishop  or  priest 
in  them,  or  any  other  word  equivalent  to  the  same,  to  denote  their 
character  or  office.  Nqr,  finally,  would  they,  to  disgrace  the  sacra- 
ment of  holy  order,  have  falsely  translated  gift  instead  of  grace. 
As  in  1  Tim.  4.  14,  they  make  St.  Paul  say,  "  Despise  not  ihegift 
which  is  in  thee  by  prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of 
the  company  of  the  eldership."  And  in  Bible  1560,  2  Tim.  1.  6, 
i  "  I  warn  thee,  that  thou  stir  up  the  gift  of  God,  which  is  in  thee 
by  the  putting  on  of  my  hands."  All  which  consider  it  is  to  be 
wondered  that  archbishop  Abbot,  and  his  chaplain,  Mr.  Francis 
Mason,  should  so  confidently  publish  to  the  world,  in  the  13th 
year  of  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  a  certain  register  or  record,  to 
show  that  Matt.  Parker  was  truly  consecrated  at  Lambeth.  But 
for  this  I  refer  the  reader  to  what  is  said  of  the  Lambeth  records 
in  king  Jamea  L's  reign  (Canto  IV.)  when  they  first  appeared. 
See  also  the  Nag's  Head  consecration  in  Canto  II.  All  which 
you  may  confer  with  what  is  sa'd  concerning  their  making  new 
forms  of  consecntion  and  ordination  in  king  Charles  ll.'s  reign 
(Canto  IV.),  rejecting  those  made  by  the  Zuinglian  gosjiellers  in 
king  Edward  VI.'s  time.  Against  the  real  presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  in  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  altar,  they 
change  the  words  blessed  and  blessing  into giviitg  thanks  ;  on  ptur- 
pose  to  take  away  our  Saviour's  divine  benediction  or  consecra- 
tion of  the  holy  sacrament.  See  St.  Matt.  26.  26,  and  St.  Mark  14. 
22,  where  the  true  text  is,  "  Jesus  t(X)k  bread  and  blessed,  and 
brake,  and  gav6  to  his  disciples,  saying.  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body. 
Ice.  But  they  falsely  translate  thus :  "  Jesus  took  bread,  and 
when  he  had  given  thanks  he  brake  it,"  tec.  Against  confession, 
in  St.  James  5.  16,  they  translate  acknowledge  your /ait/<.*,  instead 
of  confess  your  sins  one  to  another.  Bible  1560,  1598,  1599. 
Against  the  sacrament  of  penance,  they  change  the  word  patance 
into  repentance,  to  take  away  all  penitential  and  satisfiictory 
works.  As  in  St.  Matt.  3,  St.  Luke  10,  and  in  all  other  places 
through  their  Bibles.  To  dishonor  and  disgrace  our  blessed  Lady, 
the  Mother  of  God,  tliey  turn  the  angel's  salutation,  St.  Luke  1.28, 
which  was  Hail  full  of  grace,  into  Hail  thou  that  art  freely  belov- 
ed. Bible  1577, 1598, 1599.  To  dishonor  the  sacred  images  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  and  his  sainU,  they  turn  the  word  idol  into  irnage  : 
as  in  Exodus  20.  4.  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any^accn 
image,"'  say  they:  whereas,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  it  is,  "Thou 
Shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any  ^arcn  thing."  The  seventy  inter- 
preters took  the  true  sense  of  the  Hebrew  text,  translated  it  into 
the  Greek,  thus ;  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any  graven 
_ 
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They  trudge ;  each  ploughman  had  his  book. 
In  which  the  texts  and  proofs  to  look, 
As  parsons  in  the  pulpits  quote  'em; 
Which  so  much  pains  and  study  took  'ei,,. 
That  little  else  they  gain'd  from  him, 
Than  hearing  proofs  and  seeking  them : 
And  he  to  profit  most  was  held, 
Whose  Bible  was  the  biggest  swell'd 
With  dog's-ear'd  leaves  he  had  turn'd  duvvii, 
At  places  by  the  parson  shown. 

Return'd  from  kirk,  the  pious  flock. 
Of  texts  and  proofs  stor'd  with  a  stock. 
Would  fall  a  seeking  out  from  thence 
To  every  text  a  proper  sense. 


t<Zo/."  Again,  1  John  5.  21.  "  Babes,  keep  yourselves  rrom  ima- 
ges." It  should  be  from  idols.  (I  have  seen  this  writ  upon  their 
church  walls,  to  scare  them  with  images  even  from  their  cradles.) 
They  as  absurdly  call  a  covetous  man  a  worshipper  of  images. 
Ephes.  5.  5.  Bible  1560.  Their  Bible  of  1599  corrects  it  thus : 
"  A  covetous  person,  which  is  an  idolator." — Again,  2  Cor.  6.  16, 
which  is,  "  What  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with  idols  ?" 
they  translate,  "  How  agreeth  the  temple  of  God  with  images  ?" 
And,  1  Cor,  10.  7,  where  the  apostle  says,  "  Neither  become  you 
idolators"  &.c.  They  falsely  turn  it  to,  "  Be  not  worshippers  of 
images."  Bible  1560.  Ag&mnlimbuspatrumainA  purgatory,  ihey 
absurdly  translate  ^ra»e  instead  oihell:  as  in  Acts  2.  27,  "  Thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  grave."  And  Psalm  86.  13,  instead  of 
lotcer  hell,  they  say  lowest  grave.  Bibles  1598, 1599.  So  in  many 
other  places.  Against  apostolical  traditions,  they  turned  the  word 
traditions  into  ordinances  and  instructions ;  as  in  2  Thessal.  2. 15, 
and  3.  6.  Besides  their  corrupting  their  Bibles  against  all  or  most 
points  of  Catholic  doctrine,  they  even  change  the  ancient,Catho- 
lic,  and  accustomed  use  of  words  of  Scripture  into  new  devised 
tenns ;  as  for  church,  congregation ;  for  charity,  love  ;  for  priest, 
elder  and  minister  ;  for  eucharist,  thanksgiving ;  for  grace,  gift ; 
for  sacrament,  mystery ;  for  baptism,  washing  ;  for  penance,  re- 
pentance; for  angel,  messenger ;  for  apostle,  ambassador ;  for 
Christ,  anointed  ;  for  Holy  Ghost,  holy  wind.  It  is  not  my  busi- 
ness here  to  enumerate  all  their  heretical  corruptions ;  I  there- 
fore refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Gregory  Martin's  book,  entitled,  A 
Discovery  of  the  Heretical  Translations  of  the  Bible :  it  was 
printed  at  Rheims,  anno  1582.  See  the  Catalogue  or  Table  of 
Corruptions  found  in  the  Bibles  of  1562, 1577, 1579.  You  will  find 
it  in  the  end  of  the  Rheims  Testament.  See  also  the  Errata  to 
the  Protestant  Bible,  printed  in  1688. 
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From  lord  to  beggar  none  were  idle. 
But  all  employ'd  on  text  of  Bible. 
The  zealous  lady  and  her  woman 
Found  senses  out  that  were  not  common; 
And  for  sound  doctrines  set  'em  out 
To  all  the  neighborhood  about ; 
Who,  from  authority  of  madam, 
Believ'd  'em  true,  and  glad  they  had  'em. 
To  mix  with  points  of  faith,  already 
Gain'd  by  themselves  from  Scripture  study ; 
As  judging  madams  would  set  off 
With  better  grace  their  homely  stuff. 

So  Moll,  the  kitchen  wench,  was  stor'd 
With  doctrines  learned  from  the  word, 
And  wou'd  set  up  to  teach  the  groom. 
Or  any  else  that  pleas'd  to  come. 
The  'prentice  boys  of  ev'iy  trade 
Before  'em  had  their  Bibles  laid. 
On  which  their  understandings  fed. 
While  with  their  hands  they  wrought  for  bread. 

The  weaver,  nodding  at  his  loom. 
Could  bring  a  text  for  ev'ry  thrum. 
Prove  it  forbid,  from  the  beginning. 
To  weave  up  woollen  yarn  with  linen. 
The  housewife  search'd  for  texts  as  plain. 
For  contradicting  this  again ; 
And,  when  she  could  not  find  'em,  thought 
Some  cunning  rogue  had  stole  them  out ; 
For  she  had  dreamed  long  ago, 
From  the  beginning  'twas  not  so. 

Smiths  fell  with  fiddlers  in  contention. 
About  their  handicraft's  invention. 
Whether  of  more  antiquity, 
Ajid  who  more  noble  in  degree ; 
For  both  alleg'd  the  text  show'd  plain 
Their  pedigree  from  Tubal  Cain  : 
Till  parson's  wife,  to  end  dispute. 
The  hidden  sense  of  text  found  out. 
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And  solv'd  between  'em  thus  the  riddle ; 
Tubal  an  anvil  had  for  fiddle, 
And  for  his  fiddle-stick  an  hammer. 
That  struck  the  treble,  mean  and  tenor. 
And  base  too ;  if  base  notes  were  then 
Us'd  by  such  honorable  men : 
And  he  by  whom  a  hammer's  made. 
You'll  grant  must  be  a  smith  by  trade. 
Hence  follows  he  was  first  a  smith. 
The  fiddler  was  convinc'd  herewith. 
And  this  was  all  we  ever  read  on, 
That  Bible  disputants  agreed  on. 

Their  Bibles  cannot  reconcile 
Parsons  themselves,  when  once  in  broil. 
Or  any  else  fallen  into  wrath 
About  self-found-out  points  of  faith  ; 
For  every  one  has  leave  to  cite 
Texts  to  his  fancy,  wrong  or  right, 
And  put  what  sense  he  pleases  on  'em  : 
This  brought  ten  thousand  sects  among  'em, 
And  rais'd  up  in  all  places  preachers  ; 
Hammond  and  Kett  set  up  for  teachers. 
Carlisle,  and  Bannister,  and  Glover,* 
Did  each  a  different  faith  discover : 
So  Hacket,  Arthington,  and  Bro\vn, 
Had  diff'rent  faiths,  each  man  his  own ; 
And  so  had  Harrison  and  Barrow, 
And  Snape,  and  Wigston,  Payn,  and  Barlow ; 
Another  sort  did  more  approve 
Of  H.  N.'sf  Family  of  Love. 

*  Concerning  these,  see  Canibden,  p.  453. 

t  Henry  Nicholas,  of  Leyden,  chief  of  the  Family  of  Love,  as 
he  called  his  sect.  They  taught,  that  those  only  were  elected 
and  should  be  saved  who  were  adntitted  into  that  family,  and  all 
the  rest  reprobates,  and  to  be  duiuned.  They  held  it  lawful  to 
deny  upon  their  oath,  before  a  magistrate,  whatsoever  they 
pleased.  This  Henry  Nicholas  wrote  English  books,  under  the 
titles  of  Tlie  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  T.ie  Prophecy  of  the  Spirit 
of  Love,   The  Publishing^  Peace  upon  Earth,    See  Cauib.  p.  48. 
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Hume's,  Paget's,  GiiFord's  catechisms, 

Rent  Protestancy  into  schisms ; 

And  ev'ry  leader  had  his  sect 

Of  disagreeing  subjects  packt : 

Yet  to  the  Bible  all  pretended. 

And  what  they  held,  swore  it  defended 

The  bishops,  as  before  is  said. 

Allowing  each  his  book  to  read. 

And  in  what  sense  he  pleas'd  to  take  it. 

And,  for  his  faith,  from  thence  to  make  it ; 

They  after  could  find  no  pretence 

To  bind  up  folks  to  parson's  sense ; 

Nor  parsons  would  submit  their  reasons 

To  the  sense  of  their  diocesans. 

Or  th'  archest  bishop  in  the  land  : 

This  put  their  graces  to  a  stand. 

Thus  when  the  Nag's-head  bishops  found 
Themselves  beginning  to  lose  ground, 
And  their  authority  decay. 
And  all  their  herds  to  run  astray, 
A  thing  they  knew  must  needs  undo  *em. 
And,  if  not  stopp'd,  be  fatal  to  'em. 
They  beg  the  queen  to  espouse  their  cause, 
And  help  'em  out  by  penal  laws  : 
To  which  she  yielding,  fell  to  bang 
With  crab-tree  some,  and  others  hang; 
To  death  she  roasted  Matthew  Hammon,* 
Broil'd  Kett  like  slice  of  bacon  gammon, 
And  set  a  twitch  on  Racket's  weason, 
And  starv'd  poor  Coppinger  in  prison. 
Th  acker  she  hang'd,  with  other  Brownists, 
On  gallows-trees  as  high  as  crow-nests ; 
And  burn'd  two  Anabaptistf  teachers. 
That  Bedlam  should  have  had  for  preachers, 

♦  Matthew  Hammond,  burnt  at  Norwich,  anno  1579.  Francis 
Kett,  burnt  at  Norwich,  anno  1588.  See  Rogers,  in  his  explana- 
tion of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  Art.  II.  p.  9.  See  also  Hollins- 
head  and  Stowe. 

t  The  22d  of  July,  two  Dutchmen,  Anabaptists,  were  burnt  in 

25*  " 
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And  might  have  held  forth  at  the  rate 
That  Noll's  old  porter  did  of  late. 

This  rough  proceeding  of  the  queen 
Turn'd  all  the  petty  sects  to  spleen. 
Letting  her  bishops  loose  upon  'em. 
And  heartening  those  bull-dogs  on  'em. 
Who  had  no  mercy  or  compassion 
On  such  as  own'd  not  their  profession, 
Provok'd  'em  all  to  deadly  wrath, 
'Gainst  Prayer  Book,  discipline  and  faith  j 
Especially  the  Puritans ; 
And  these  were  join'd  by  other  clans. 
So  that  they  made  a  numerous  party* 
Of  sturdy  combatants  and  hearty  ; 
Such  as  the  bishops  never  yet 
Could  beat,  or  force,  to  fly  the  pit. 
And  now's  a  proper  place  to  tell 
What  bickerings  betweeu  'em  fell 
In  Bess*s  reign,  for  afterward 
They  fought  more  bloodily  and  hard, 
As  shall  be  showm,  when  1  go  on 
To  sixteen  hundred  forty-one. 

Sniithfield,  who  died  in  great  horror,  roaring  and  crying.    Howe 
upon  Stowe,  p.  670. 

*  Many,  says  Heylin,  were  raised  to  great  preferment,  who, 
having  spent  Iheir  time  of  exile  in  such  foreign  churches  as  fol- 
lowed the  platform  of  Geneva,  returned  so  disaffected  to  episcopal 
government,  and  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  here  by  law  estab- 
lished, as  not  long  after  filled  the  church  with  most  sad  disorders. 
Nothing  was  more  considered  in  them  than  their  zeal  against 
popery,  and  thtir  abilities  in  learning  to  confirm  that  zeal.  On 
which  accoimt  we  find  the  queen's  professor  in  Oxford  to  pass 
amongst  the  nonconformists  ;  and  Cartwright,  the  lady  Marga- 
ret's in  Cambridge,  to  prove  an  unextinguished  firebrand  to  the 
church  of  England.  Whittingham,  the  chief  ringleader  of  the 
Frankfort  schismatics,  preferred  to  the  deanery  of  Durham,  from 
thence  encouraging  Knox  and  Goodman  in  setting  up  presbytery 
and  sedition  in  the  kirk  of  Scotland.  Samson  advanced  into  the 
deanery  of  Christ  Church,  and  turned  out  again  a  few  years  after, 
for  an  incorrigible  nonconformist;  Hardiman,  one  of  the  first 
twelve  prebendaries  of  Westminster,  deprived  soon  after  for 
throwing  down  the  altar  and  defacing  the  church.  Heylin, 
p.  287. 
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Deep  naturalists,  if  all  be  right 
Tiiat  they  from  curious  searches  write. 
Do  tell  of  dire  antipathies 
'Tween  scaly  snakes  and  ashen  trees; 
'Tween  toad  and  spider ;  frog  and  mouse  ; 
'Tween  cat  and  cur  in  empty  house ; 
'Tween  wolves  and  sheep-guts  made  in  therms; 
'Tween  charms  and  proper  counter-charms: 
Greater  antipathy  than  these 
'Tween  bishops  is  and  presbyters. 
For  this  is  now  the  name  they  hold. 
Who  were  call'd  Puritans  of  old. 

John  Calvin  first  began  the  war 
'Gainst  bishops  and  the  Common  Prayer ; 
Knox  prosecuted  it  at  Frankfort, 
'Till  he  had  like  to  have  been  hang'd  for  't. 
From  Calvin's  school  came  WhittinghEun, 
Samson,  Cartwright,  and  Hardimaii; 
A.nd  these  in  England  carry'd  on 
The  war  that  Calvin  had  begun ; 
And  gave  assistance  to  John  Knox 
In  Scotland  'gainst  the  orthodox 
(By  the  name  Orthodox  they  now 
Would  fain  be  styl'd  ;  because  they  know 
They  never  can,  by  art  or  trick, 
Steal  the  Church-title  Catholic). 
Thus  't  was  (as  you  before  have  read) 
That  presbyterianism  bred. 

Its  offspring,*  now  a  rampant  cattle, 
Enter  again  the  lists  of  battle 

*  Coleman,  Burton,  Hallingham,  Benson,  and  others,  who,  with 
burning  zeal  professing  a  more  sincere  religion,  allowed  nothing 
but  what  was  drawn  from  the  founUiin  of  lioly  Scriptures,  or,  out 
of  an  affectation  of  a  more  pure  discipline,  novelty,  or  dissension, 
openly  called  in  question  the  received  discipline  of  the  church  of 
England,  the  Liturgy,  and  the  vocation  of  bishops;  yea,  con- 
demned them,  as  savoring  too  much  of  the  Romish  religion 
(with  which  to  have  any  communion,  they  cried  out,  was  im- 
pious), using  all  the  means  they  could,  that  all  things  in  the 
church  of  England  might  be  reformed  according  to  the  pattern  of 
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'Gainst  bishops.  Common  Prayer,  and  princess. 
As  fierce  as  monsters  in  romances, 
Encount'ring  sometimes  man  for  man. 
Then  all  at  once  as  clan  and  clan. 

The  earl  of  Leicester*  heads  the  faction. 
But  subtily  keeps  out  of  action ; 
Sets  Cartwright,  Fox,  and  Kneustub  on : 
Snape,  Udal,  Penry,  Egerton, 
And  Hardiman,  themselves  prepare 
To  attack  the  prelates  and  their  prayer ; 
Lord  North  and  KnoUes,  and  Walsingham, 
Add  fuel  daily  to  the  flame  ; 
For  these  long'd  now  to  be  at  work 
In  purgmg  o'er  again  the  kirk. 
Aiming  thereby  to  lay  their  hands 
On  bishops'  revenues  and  lands. 

Old  bishop  Grindal,  that  arch  traitor, 
A  Presbyterian  by  nature. 


the  church  of  Geneva.  Incredible  it  is  how  much  the  follovrers 
of  this  sect  increased  everywhere,  through  a  certain  obstinate 
wilfulness  in  them,  indiscretion  of  the  bishops,  and  secret  favor 
of  certain  noblemen,  who  gaped  after  the  wealth  of  the  Church ; 
which  sect  began  presently  to  be  known  by  the  odious  name  of 
Puritans.    Camb.  p.  107,  edit.  3. 

*  Dr.  Heylin  tells  us,  that  the  Puritans  were  encouraged  under- 
hand by  Leicester,  North,  Knolles,  and  Walsingham,  who  aimed 
apparently  at  the  ruin  of  bishops  and  cathedral  churches  :  and 
that  Grindal,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  sought  all  things  to  pro- 
mote the  Presbyterian  designs,  making  great  alterations  in  the 
church  of  England.  A  breach  happened,  says  he,  betwixt  Grin- 
dal and  Leicester,  that  mighty  patron  of  the  Puritan  faction,  oc- 
casioned by  Grindal's  denying,  at  the  earl's  request,  to  alienate 
his  house  and  manor  of  Lambeth,  that  it  might  serve  for  a  re- 
tiring place  to  that  mighty  favorite.  And  hereunto  he  contri- 
buted fiuther,  by  refusing  to  grant  a  dispensation  to  marry  one 
that  was  near  of  kindred  to  him.  Leicester,  exceedingly  vexed, 
left  all  passages,  which  before  were  shut  against  Grindal's  ene- 
mies, free  and  o|)en  ;  whereupon  they  acquainted  the  queen  what 
■neglect  there  was  of  the  public  Liturgy  in  most  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, what  ruin  and  decay  of  churches,  what  innovations  made 
already,  and  what  more  projected ;  by  which  she  would  be  eased 
in  tune  of  all  cares  of  government,  and  find  the  same  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Puritan  consistories.  See  Heylin's  History  of  Pres; 
bytery,  p.  271 ;  and  Historical  Collections,  p.  312. 
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And  never  friend  to  Common  Prayer, 
Tho'  now  in  Canterbury's  chair, 
Sat  as  asleep,  without  once  heeding 
Unless  to  help  on  their  proceeding. 
And  what  in  greater  courage  put  'em, 
The  queen  herself  connived  at  'em ; 
Till  Grindal  had  denied  Lei'ster 
A  cottage  house,  scarce  Avorth  a  tester, 
Hight  Lambeth ;  which  the  earl  requested. 
Because  'twould  hold  a  little  bedstead, 
And  serve  him  for  a  summer-house, 
When  heats  of  court  were  out  of  use  : 
And  had  besides  a  little  garden, 
And  some  out-lands  that  were  not  barr*d  in. 
In  which  he  might  (the  weather  fair) 
Take  the  cool  morn  and  evening  air. 
This  Lei'ster  begg'd  that  the  archbishop 
Would  alienate  unto  his  worship  : 
But  Grindal  wisely  begg'd  his  pardon. 
And  to  himself  kept  house  and  garden. 

Another  boon  Lei'ster  beside 
Of  Grindal  begg'd,  but  was  deny'd  ; 
And  it  was  this,  he  lov'd  a  lady, 
Gay  as  a  cowslip  on  a  May-day ; 
But  in  prohibited  degrees, 
Perhaps  his  sister  or  his  niece  ; 
It  matters  not  a  farthing  whether. 
Nor  need  you  care  a  straw  if  neither. 
Seeing  she  was  so  nigh  relation, 
They  could  not  wed  'thout  dispensation ; 
So  begg'd  of  Grindal  to  dispense 
With  this  his  marriage  of  the  wench. 
But  sullen  Grindal  this  deny'd  him. 
And  Lei'ster  ru'd  that  e'er  he  try'd  him. 
Thus  broke  their  friendshiio :  Grindal  never 
Had  after  that  the  least  of  favor ; 
Lei'ster  gives  ear  to  all  complaints 
Against  him  and  his  fellow-saints, 
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Telling  the  queen  that  their  increase 
Would  soon  disturb  her  church's  peace. 
She  blames  false  Grindal  for  neglecting 
The  public  worship,  and  protecting 
Those  that  did  open  war  declare 
'Gainst  bishops  and  their  Common  Prayer. 
Griev'd  at  this  check,  tho'  but  a  shght  one, 
I  In  greater  fury  now  they  fight  on. 
Martm-Marr-Prelate*  he  steps  out, 
A  giant  terrible  and  stout ; 
With  him  o.  dwarf, \  to  undermine 
The  bishops'  walls  of  discipline. 
Grub  up  the  groundwork,  and  shake  loose 
The  pillars  of  their  sandy  house  : 
These  issued  out  of  Penry's  brain. 
And  Udal's  fruitful  pericrane. 
Another  fierce  as  either  went, 
Admonishert  to  the  parliament : 
And  after  this  another  came,§ 
As  champion  to  defend  the  same. 
Thus  these  grim  warricTS  in  print, 
In  neck  of  one  another  went, 
With  full  design  to  lay  for  dead 
The  order  of  the  horse's  head. 

In  rear  of  these  fell  CartwrightH  comes. 
Beating  with  fist  his  pulpit  drums, 

*  A  bitter  libel  written  against  the  prelates. 

t  Administration  of  tlie  discipline. 

i  The  admonition  to  the  parliament. 

^  The  defence  of  the  admonition.    See  Baker  in  Queen  Eliz. 

(I  Now  comes  Cartwright  on  the  stage,  on  which  he  acted  more 
than  any  of  the  Puritan  faction :  he,  coming  from  Geneva  (to 
which  place  he  had  fled  before,  for  shame  of  being  worsted  in  a 
disputation  before  the  queen  at  Cambridge,  by  one  Preston),  be- 
came more  practical,  or  pragmatical  rather,  condemning  the  vo- 
cation of  archbishops  and  bishops,  archdeacons,  and  other  eccle- 
siastical officers  ;  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  and  ob- 
servation of  our  rites  and  ceremonies.  And  buzzing  these  con- 
ceits into  the  heads  of  many  young  preachers  and  scholars  of  the 
university,  he  drew  after  him  a  great  number  of  disciples  and  fol- 
lowers ;  among  whom  he  prevailed  so  far  by  his  practices,  but 
much  more  by  a  sermon  which  he  preached  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
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Till  Cambridge  boys  of  all  degrees, 

For  camblet  coats,  left  surplices  ; 

And  made  'em  ready  to  dispute 

For  turning  prayer  and  prelates  out. 

Benson,  and  Hallingham,  and  Burton, 

Began  to  squeak  like  Hogs-of-Norton. 

And,  by  their  grunting  up  and  down, 

Scar'd  Common  Prayer  Books  from  the  town. 

In  place  of  which  they  usher'd  in 

John  Calvin's  wholesome  discipline, 

Mounting  their  pulpits  in  their  frocks, 

To  preach  down  cross  and  weathercocks. 

The  lofty  pride  of  crowned  steeple 

Was  bad  example  to  the  people. 

Whose  faith,  and  worship,  and  their  manners 

Ought  to  be  void  of  pomps  and  honors, 

And  in  simplicity  profest. 

Without  the  trappings  of  the  beast. 

Or  ceremonies  vain  and  pompous. 

But  kept  within  the  gospel  compass. 

This  superstitious  Common  Pray'r, 
And  all  its  ceremonies,  are 
But  dry  devotions  for  the  saints. 
And  purer  sort  of  Protestants, 
Who  by  their  godly  lives  do  merit 
The  gift  of  praying  by  the  spirit. 

The  cross  made  'pon  the  infant's  forehead 
(All  zealous  Protestants  abhor  it). 
Is  superstition,  so  are  crosses. 
In  kirk-garths,  and  in  market-places. 


ing  in  the  college  chapel,  that,  in  the  afternoon,  all  the  fellows 
and  scholars  threw  aside  their  surplices  (which  by  the  statutes 
of  the  house  they  were  bound  to  wear),  and  went  to  the  divine 
service  only  in  their  gowns  and  caps.  But  he,  not  content  with 
that  which  was  done  in  the  college,  put  up  his  disciples  into  all 
the  pulpits  in  the  university ;  where  he,  and  they,  inveigh  most 
bitterly  against  the  government  of  the  church,  and  the  governors 
of  it ;  the  ordination  of  priests  and  deacons,  the  liturgy,  and  the 
rites  thereof.    Heylin's  History  of  Presbytery,  p.  263. 
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Who  was  it,  but  a  pope,  that  sent 
The  cross  to  Ethelbert  of  Kent, 
By  those  that  first  baptiz'd  our  nation  ? 
'Tis  then,  you  see,  a  popish  fashion. 
Brought  at  the  first  from  Babylon ; 
Down  therefore  with  it,  down,  down,  do\\Ti. 
Tho'  Rome's  expositors  do  tell  us, 
The  cross  that  sacred  sign  and  seal  is, 
With  which  twelve  thousand  souls  were  sign'd 
Of  ev'ry  tribe  of  Jacob's  kind  : 
And  that  the  angel  seal'd  with  it 
Of  other  nations  infinite. 
And  tho'  the  devil  shuns  the  cross. 
As  did  the  angel  Balaam's  ass. 
Yet  naught  can  make  us  more  secure 
Than  what  we  have,  the  gospel  pure. 
Nay,  tho'  they  say  redemption  was 
Accomplished  upon  a  cross, 
And,  if  Ave  will  believe  'em,  can 
Prove  it  the  sign  o'  th'  Son  of  Man, 
Which  at  the  last  day  we  shall  see 
Come  in  the  clouds  in  majesty. 
Yet  give  no  ear,  beloved,  pray  ye. 
Nor  let  these  arguments  dismay  ye. 
But  slight  whatever  they  can  say 
In  its  defence,  and  throw  't  away, 
Nor  cross  your  little  children  more 
When  they're  baptiz'd,  but  give  it  o'er. 
Is  'tjit  that  we  should  e'er  come  nigh  it. 
When  e'en  the  devil  himself  does  fly  it  ? 
To  give  the  bride  a  wedding  ring, 
Is  an  abominable  thing ; 
Worse  than  the  wedding  of  the  sea  is 
By  superstitious  dukes  of  Venice, 
Who  with  great  ceremony  fling 
Into  the  sea  a  little  ring. 
Holding  from  that  day  during  life 
The  gulf  for  spouse  (the  better  wife). 
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But,  with  my  body  I  thee  worship  ! 

Lord,  what  idolatry  in  courtship  ! 

'Tis  next  adoring  stock  or  stone, 

For  woman 's  but  a  moving  one. 

What  man  is  then  so  dull  a  clod 

To  think  his  wife  a  living  God  ? 

Why  therefore  should  he  in  this  mamier. 

The  mighty  Lord  of  Hosts  dishonor, 

And  give  a  woman  what,  in  fine. 

Is  due  to  God,  worship  divme  ? 

Papists  themselves  will  never  grant, 

God's  worship  to  the  highest  saint ; 

Shall  we  then,  who  lead  purest  lives, 

Make  common  idols  of  our  wives  ? 

Adore  not  therefore  such  a  one,  ) 

The  gospel,  we  rely  upon,  > 

Bids  us  to  honor  God  alone.  ) 

But  worship  women !  0  beloved. 

We  find  no  Bible  text  to  prove  it. 

Good  Friday's  fast,  and  Christmas  feast, 
Are  not  m  holy  writ  exprest. 
The  fast  of  Lent,  that  old  tradition, 
Is  but  a  popish  'superstition. 
'Tis  true  they  're  of  an  ancient  standing, 
And  from  th'  apostles  came  by  handing 
Down  to  our  times,  as  we  must  own, 
'Cause  no  beginning  of  them 's  known. 
But,  dear  beloved,  what  o'  that. 
Since  they  are  not  in  Scripture*  set  ? 
For  keeping  of  those  days  they  call 
The  feast  of  Peter,  John,  and  Paul, 

*  Baker  tells  us,  that  Coleman,  Burton,  Ilallingham,  Benson, 
and  others,  making  profession  of  the  pure  religion,  would  allow  of 
nothing  but  what  was  directly  taken  out  of  the  scripture ;  openly 
condemning  the  received  discipline  of  the  church  of  England,  toge- 
ther with  the  church  liturgy,  and  the  very  calling  of  bishops,  as  sa- 
voring too  much  of  the  Romish  religion ;  protesting  in  the  pulpit 
that  it  was  an  impious  thing  to  hold  anything  in  common  with  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  and  used  all  diligence  to  reform  the  Church  of 
England  in  all  points  according  to  that  of  Geneva.  Chron.  p.  357. 
==================================== 
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Of  Mary,  Thomas,  Philip,  James, 

And  all  that  calendar  of  names 

That  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book  stand. 

We  find  in  Scripture  no  command. 

Nor  is  there  one  text  in  the  Bible 

That  bids  us  any  day  keep  idle. 

Unless  the  sabbath :  and  for  it. 

In  Exodus*  there 's  something  writ ; 

But  in  that  text  it  is  exprest 

That  we  may  labor  all  the  rest : 

'Tis  true,  th^  day  we  sabbath  call 

Is,  of  the  sev'n,  the  last  of  all ; 

Th'  ungodly  caU  it  Saturday, 

They  work  on  't,  and  on  Sunday  pray ; 

So  we :  in  them  it  is  a  breach 

Of  what  the  holy  Scriptures  teach ; 

But  not  in  us.    'Tis  true  we  find 

It  has  been  held  time  out  of  mind. 

The'  some  will  say,  if  this  we  grant, 

'Twill  authorize  the  feast  of  samts : 

Well,  well,  beloved,  tho'  they  do. 

Yet  in  yoiu:  answer  let  'em  know. 

That,  to  the  Lord's  elected  all  things 

Are  free,  the  great  and  eke  the  small  thingSf 

So  that  the  saints  may  well  allow 

What  the  ungodly  must  not  do. 

The  bowing  at  the  name  of  JESUS, 
That  popish  custom  does  not  please  us : 
For  what 's  a  name  but  a  bare  sound  ? 
And  where  is  any  Scripture  found 
That  bids  us  worship  sound  of  words  ? 
The  Bible  no  such  text  affords. 
Or,  when  we  read  the  character. 
What  see  we  but  an  image  there  ? 
Or  something  upon  paper  printed. 
By  which  our  Saviour  's  represented. 


*  Exodus  29. 
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Which  in  effect  is  just  the  same 

With  that  which  we  an  image  name ; 

For  to  th'  imagination  both 

The  same  thing  represents  m  troth. 

If  we  should  then  bow  when  we  frame 

Thoughts  of  him  from  the  sound  of  name. 

Or  name  expressed  by  tlie  letter, 

Beloved,  then,  what  are  we  better 

Than  papists  ?  for  they  do  no  more 

But  in  his  Name  and  huage  him  adore. 

And  if  this  then  in  papists  be,. 

As  we  affirm,  idolatry, 

The  same  it  needs  must  be  in  us 

To  worship  J— E— S— U— S. 

We  know  tis  said,  all  knees  shall  bow 

In  heaven,  earth,  and  hell  below. 

At  naming  of  this  sacred  Name  ; 

Yet  surely  we  shall  be  to  blame. 

If  we  stand  cringing  every  foot 

The  Common  Pray'r  Book  piit  us  to  't ; 

And  if  not  always  when  we  hear  it. 

Why  should  we  bow  at  all,  or  fear  it  ? 

We  own  indeed  the  devils  fear 

And  tremble,  when  his  name  they  hear, 

And  could  be  glad  't  were  in  their  nature 

To  love  him  too ;  but  that's  no  matter. 

We're  not  so  fond  as  t'  imitate 

Those  fiends,  we  rather  ought  to  hate. 

Beloved,  let  us  give  them  o'er, 

And  never  worship  JESUS  more. 

Besides,  this  Common  Prayer  Book  pesters 
Us  with  a  thousand  antic  gestures ; 
As  kneeling  when  we  take  communion ; 
A  thing  as  fond,  in  our  opinion. 
As  if  we  should  fall  on  our  knees 
When  we  at  home  eat  bread  and  cheese ; 
For  certainly  you  're  not  so  mad 
To  think  the  bread  and  wine  a  god. 
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Go^vns,  rockets,  lawn  sleeves,  and  that  gear. 
Which  bishops  and  their  clergy  wear. 
Have  no  authority  at  all 
In  Scripture  :  but  we  read  that  Paul 
Wore  a  short  cloak  upon  his  back 
At  holding  forth :  its  color  black, 
As  w^e  suppose,  or  grey,  or  broAvn, 
For  this  m  Scripture  's  not  put  down. 
Yet  plain  it  is,  as  to  its  shape, 
'Twas  like  a  mantle  with  a  cape  : 
Which,  when  at  Ephesus  forgot 
We  judge,  he  held  forth  in  his  coat. 
So  that,  dearly  belov'd,  of  these, 
Cloak,  mantle,  coat,  take  which  you  please, 
But  never  use  that  vain  attire 
Which  tlie  proud  clergy  so  admire. 

Nor  do  the  trappings  only  grieve  us. 
Their  tyranny  is  most  mischievous : 
They  keep  our  kirks  now  under  more 
Than  all  the  popes  did  heretofore ; 
Pretending  to  a  jurisdiction. 
By  right  divine  from  their  election; 
And  exercise  dominion  o'er 
Us  presbyters,  with  boundless  pow'r ; 
Not  suff'ring  us  to  pray  or  preach 
But  in  dry  forms,  that  they  must  teach 
In  common  prayers  and  homilies, 
And  any  other  way  they  please  ; 
As  if  from  them,  and  not  the  Lord, 
The  saints  were  to  receive  the  word 
Whereas  the  elect  now  are  free 
To  practise  gospel  liberty. 
And  not  to  have  the  spirit  stinted 
By  forms  which  human  art  invented. 
'Tis  true  (if  all  be  tnie  that's  said), 
A  certain  form  of  prayer  was  made, 
And,  in  plain  words,  by  Christ  himself 
Taught  and  deliver'd  to  the  twelve  : 
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But,  brethren,  tho'  Christ  did  so  much, 
*Twas  in  the  childhood  of  the  Church, 
When  his  apostles  knew  not  how 
To  pray  by  inward  light,  as  we  do : 
Forms  deafen  predestinated  ears. 
And  never  cause  soul-melting  tears. 
As  those  are  wont,  of  special  Avorth 
Which  we  extempore  breathe  forth 
From  an  inflam'd  zeal-burning  mind, 
Sufflated  by  the  holy  Wind.* 

And  what  is  worse  than  all  that 's  noted. 
When  our  young  sisters,  well  devoted, 
Chanc'd  (as  they  call 't)  to  go  astray, 
That  is,  with  godly  brothers  play. 
Their  spy-knaves  have  no  better  sport 
Than  to  inform  the  bishop's  court : 
From  whence  comes  out,  first  a  citation. 
And  then  an  excommunication. 
And  when  at  last  they  get  you  in. 
They'll  fleece  you  to  the  very  skin ; 
And  when  the  stock  you  have  is  gone. 
You  must  do  penance,  not  till  then ; 
But,  brethren,  who  can  suffer  this. 
When  not  a  sauit  but  has  his  miss  ? 
'Tis  therefore  fitting  we  begin 
To  oppose  those  mighty  men  of  sin. 
Till  they  are  willing  to  incline 
To  better  form  of  discipline. 
And  cast  their  Common  Prayer  away. 
With  all  its  stubble,  wood,  and  hay. 

Th'  effect  of  what  they  preached  thus 
Quickly  appear'd,  and  thus  it  was : 

The  chiefest  heads  of  all  their  sect 
Did  a  presbyteryt  erect. 

*  In  their  first  Bibles,  they  called  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Wind 
of  God :  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Wind. 

t  A  presbytery  was  erected  on  the  20th  of  November,  1572,  at  a 
small  village  in  Surrey  called  Wandsworth;  the  first  establishment 
they  endorse  by  the  name  of  the  Orders  of  Wandsworth :  in  which 
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Which  ^and  assembly  I  conceive 
To  be  a  company  of  grave 
Grey-bearded  elders,  the  most  sage 
Their  sect  afforded  in  that  age ; 
Men  not  unlike  (if  right  I  guess) 
Old  innkeepers  among  the  Swiss. 
These  being  in  assembly  met. 
Of  all  their  wits  made  one  huge  wit. 
Which,  set  to  work,  fell  to  refine 
Their  worship,  prayer,  and  discipline. 
Till  these  could  easily  endure 
A  Bible-test ;  for  they  were  pure. 
To  all  the  kirks  they  sent  commands  forth. 
Entitled  Orders  made  at  Wandsworth  : 
For  Wandsworth  was  the  famous  place 
Where  this  convention  formed  was. 
All  the  affairs  this  council  sat  on 
Opposed  were  by  one  Sir  Hatton ; 
A  mighty  man  that  time  at  court. 
And  chancellor,  as  some  report ; 
Nor  was  there  any  noble  peer 
Had  more  than  he,  queen  Bess's  ear, 
Nothing  could  be  at  Wandsworth  hatched. 
But  Hatton  had  a  way  to  catch  it : 
What  Lei'ster,  Knolles,  or  Walsingham 
Promoted,  Hatton  cross'd  the  same  ; 

the  elders'  names  are  agreed  on,  the  manner  of  election  declared, 
the  approvers  of  them,  their  officers  agreed  on  also  and  described. 
Sir  Cliristopher  Hatton  was  at  that  time  in  special  favor,  of  known 
averseness  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  consequently  no  friend  to 
the  Puritan  faction.  This  obstacle  must  be  removed  one  way  or 
other.  This  office  Bnrchet  undertakes  upon  this  opinion,  "  That 
it  was  lawful  to  assassinate  any  man  who  opposed  the  gospel :" 
but  he  mistakes  the  man,  and  stabs  one  Hawkins  desperately  with 
a  poniard,  conceiving  him  to  be  Hatton :  but  by  the  terror  of  a 
proclamation,  and  the  execution  of  this  Burchet,  the}  were  re- 
strained from  practising  any  further.  Hist.  Collection,  p.  310 ;  he 
cites  Heylin's  History  of  Presbytery.  This  sir  Christopher  Hatton 
was  captain  of  the  guard,  vice  chamberlain,  one  of  the  privy 
council,  and  was  made  lord  chancellor,  &c.  See  Howe  upon 
Stowe,  p.  741. 
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The  Wandsworth  sages,  this  perceiving. 

Fell  all  a  plotting  and  contriving 

How  to  remove  without  delay 

This  block  of  courtier  out  o'  the  way, 

But  found  it  could  not  well  be  done 

Without  assassination. 

The  case  of  conscience  fairly  stated. 

And  by  their  casuists  debated, 

"  Whether  'twere  lawful  to  take  hfe 

Upon  th'  account  of  gospel  strife  ;" 

With  one  consent  they  answer  give. 

Deciding  in  the  affirmative, 

By  dictate  of  their  inward  light ; 

And  so  resolv'd  to  Idll  the  knight. 

To  do  the  bloody  deed  they  pitched 
On  a  grim  ruffian  called  Burchet, 
One  pure  from  sin  and  worldly  fortune. 
Yet  wore  a  dagger,  but  a  short  one. 
The  desp'rate  tool  had  its  abode 
Under  a  cloak  of  th'  elect  mode, 
Which  always  kept  it  out  of  sight ; 
Thus  arm'd  he  goes  in  quest  of  knight. 
But  meeting  in  convenient  place 
One  Hawkins,  both  in  garb  and  face- 
Like  Hatton,  Burchet  falls  to  work. 
And  does  in  Hawkins  stick  his  dirk. 

It  was  not  long  before  report 
Reach'd  all  the  ears  in  town  and  court. 
And  gave  account  what  Burchet  did 
(Such  deeds  as  this  are  seldom  hid) : 
Who  being  seiz'd  and  clapp'd  in  fetters, 
Discover'd  his  Wandsworth  abettors  ; 
And  told  the  arguments  they  brought, 
That  moved  him  (poor  fool)  to  do  't : 
In  short  they  hang'd  him  for  his  wages. 
And  drove  out  all  the  Wandsworth  sages. 

This  bloody  deed  and  dreadful  clamor 
Made  Bess  (as  it  indeed  became  her) 
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To  Stir  her  stumps  and  look  about  her, 

At  things  within  and  things  without  door ; 

And  settle  in  archbishop's  chair 

Old  Whitgift  with  his  Common  Prayer ; 

With  orders  to  reform  abuses, 

Both  in  the  church  and  private  houses. 

But  ere,  good  man,  he  would  be  seen 

In  primate's  chair,  the  pontiff  queen 

Was  pleas'd  (if  all  be  true  that's  said) 

To  lay  her  hands  upon  his  head. 

Quoth  he,  your  majesty*  (and  kneel'd) 
Head  of  our  church  is,  therefore  yield 
To  consecrate  me  :  for  your  power 
Is  more  than  PETER'S,  I  am  sure. 
At  least  to  us,  divided  from 
The  apostolic  see  of  Rome ; 
On  your  bless'd  brow  is  stampt  the  mark 
Of  pope  and  supreme  patriarch  : 
At  this  the  queen  her  ear  inclin'd. 
And  with  sweet  looks  and  speeches  kind. 
Told  him,  she  took  it  well,  that  he 
Respected  her  supremacy. 
For  tho'  a  woman,  I  am  sure, 
Says  she,  the  pope  has  no  such  power. 
For  by  our  doctrine  it  is  plain 
The  prince  (tho'  female)  may  ordain^ 
Absolve,  and  consecration  give ; 
Which,  if  you  cannot  well  believe. 
Behold  the  keys  for  your  conviction 
Of  order  and  of  jurisdiction. 
Which  did  belong  to  two  late  kings, 
Here  hanging  from  my  apron-strings. 

She  said,  and  look'd  down  to  her  knees, 
Where  the  authoritative  keys 
Hung  both  together  in  a  chain. 
Such  as  Dutch  Ufrouws  hang  'em  in : 

*  See  an  old  book  called  The  Catholic  Apology,  wrote  long  be- 
fore that  of  the  lord  Castleiuain's,  which  has  the  same  title. 
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Which  having  reach'd,  she  let  him  see 

First  one,  and  then  the  other  key ; 

Assuring  him  they  were  the  same 

That  from  her  predecessors  came  ; 

By  Ned  and  Harry  wrested  from 

The  pope,  when  they  made  war  with  Rome. 

He  own'd  they  were,  and  said  he  knew  'em, 

She  need  not  take  the  pains  to  show  'em. 

At  which  her  majesty  expands 

The  thumbs  and  fingers  of  both  hands : 

And  in  a  solemn  manner  laid 

AH  her  ten  digits  on  his  head  ; 

Holding  them  there  till  she  had  done 

These  w^ords  of  jurisdiction  : 

"  Take  thou  authority  to  preach* 

God's  word  sincerely  and  to  teach 

Or  force  the  people  to  become 

In  faith  and  worship  uniform  ; 

To  bind  and  loose  take  thou  the  keys. 

And  rule  thy  flock  by  lawful  ways." 

This  said,  she  bade  the  bishop's  grace 
To  Canterbury  hie  apace, 
And  see  who  durst  his  power  oppose : 
Then  up  the  potent  prelate  rose, 
And  fell,  by  strong  compulsive  power. 
To  mend  what  was  amiss  before. 
Conformity  to  such  a  stretch 
He  screw'd,  that  wider  grew  the  breach : 
For  those,  who  seem'd  conjoin'd  of  late 
In  the  same  chaos  separate, 
As  not  content  to  keep  in  union 
Upon  such  hard  terms  of  communion : 


*  The  queen  acquaints  Whltgift,  that  she  determinod  to  dis- 
charge herself  from  the  trouble  of  all  church  government,  and 
leave  them  wholly  to  his  care  ;  but  that  notwithstanding  he  must 
resolve,  not  only  to  assert  the  episcopal  power,  but  also  to  restore 
the  uniformity  in  worship.  Hist  Coll.  p.  316,  from  Heylin's  His- 
tory of  Presbytery,  p.  302. 
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But  rather  choose  to  quit  the  steeple, 
And  preach  in  barns  among  the  people. 

Whilst  Whitgift,  on  the  other  side, 
Permitted  none  in  kirk  to  'bide. 
That  durst  refuse  his  Common  Prayer, 
Or  the  least  ceremony  there  : 
But  sharply  lash'd  'em  all  away. 
With  his  nine-tail'd  anathema ; 
A  sort  of  whip  before  untried 
Upon  a  Puritan's  back-side. 

This  treating  of  'em  thus  severely* 
Set  'em  a  praying  late  and  early. 
That  some  great  de'il  would  break  his  neck  : 
Or,  Cora-like,  earth  eat  him  quick. 
With  greater  fury  now  than  ever 
To  cross  his  measures  they  endeavor ; 
Set  pen  and  ink,  and  Bealf  to  work. 
Beal  was  a  keen  and  active  spark. 
In  hunting  Jesuits  up  and  down. 
And  seeking  priests  o'er  all  the  town ; 
Which  property,  as  Lei'ster  said. 
Was  all  the  good  tricks  that  he  had. 
Yet  was  his  talent  more  than  this, 
He  hated  Protestants  no  less ; 
For  all  their  bishops  and  their  priests 
He  took  for  little  antichrists. 


*  The  brethren  moved  heaven  and  earth,  the  court  and  coun- 
try, and  all  the  clergy  and  laity,  to  come  to  their  assistance,  in 
this  time  of  their  trial.  By  means  whereof  they  raised  so  strong 
an  opposition  against  Whitgifi's  proceedings,  that  it  put  him  to 
great  difficulties. 

t  Some  great  men  about  the  court,  who  had  engaged  them- 
selves in  the  Puritan  quarrels,  thought  best  to  stand  awhile  be- 
hind the  curtain,  and  set  Beal  upon  him,  of  whose  impetuosity 
and  edge  against  him  they  were  well  assured.  This  Beal  was  in 
himself  a  most  eager  Puritan,  trained  up  by  Walsingham  to  draw 
dry'  foot  after  priests  and  Jesuits,  his  extreme  hatred  to  those  men 
being  looked  on  as  the  only  good  quahty  that  he  could  pretend  to. 
He  conceived  that  the  bishops  were  to  be  esteemed  as  no  other 
than  the  sons  of  antichrist.  See  Heylin's  History  of  Presbytery, 
p.  302,  apud  Hist.  Coll.  p.  317. 
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This  mov'd  Walsingham  and  Leicester 
To  urge  on  that  fell  cur  to  pester 
Old  bishop  Whitgift,  by  exclaiming. 
Writing,  railing,  and  defaming 
Church  government  and  Common  Prayer, 
And  the  strange  garb  that  bishops  wear. 
Which  Beal  performed  in  such  sort. 
As  pleas'd  the  Puritans  at  court. 

His  deeds  could  not  have,  by  the  queen. 
At  any  rate  been  overseen, 
If  Lei'ster,  North,  with  Walsingham 
And  Knolles,  had  not  protected  him : 
For  when  complaints  against  him  came. 
As  soon  as  Bess  had  heard  his  name. 
She'd  answer,  never  mind  fond  Beal, 
His  indiscretion  springs  from  zeal. 
Thus  wink*d  at,  and  encourag'd,  he 
Grew  insolent  to  the  last  degree, 
And  claw'd  old  Whitgift  and  his  surplice. 
And  Common  Prayer  Book  to  a  purpose. 
Nor  was 't  attacked  by  Beal  alone 
For  the  w^hole  brotherhood  fell  on. 
Mauling  old  Whitgift,  with  intent 
To  force  him  from  church  government. 
But  finding  't  would  not  do  by  force. 
Resolve  to  steer  another  course. 

In  Grindal's*  days  come  flocking  hither 
Swedes,  Dutch,  and  Danes,  in  shoals  together ; 

♦  By  Calvin's  letters  to  Grindal,  and  the  friends  they  had  about 
the  queen,  way  was  given  to  such  of  the  French  nation  as  had 
rejMiired  hither,  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  their  own  religion,  to 
have  a  church  unto  themselves.  They  could  not  but  remember 
those  many  advantages  which  John  a  Lasko  and  his  church  of 
strangers  afforded  to  the  Zuinglian  gospellers,  in  the  reign  of  king 
Edwiird  VI.  They  got  a  French  church  settled  upon  Calvin's 
principles,  in  London.  Upon  the  news  of  this  success,  both 
French  and  Dutch  repaired  into  England,  planting  themselves  in 
the  sea  towns,  and  openly  professing  the  reformed  religion ;  under 
which  covert  they  disguised  their  several  heterodoxies  and  blas- 
phemous dotages :  all  endeavoring  to  disperse  their  heretical 
doctrines,  and  to  impoison  the  people.  They  erected  many  French 
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French  Hugonots,  Genevans  too. 

Such  as  have  httle  else  to  do 

But  seek  their  bread  in  foreign  lands. 

Under  the  trade  of  vagabonds. 

Calvin,  Knox,  Beza,  Peter  Martyr, 

Blew  loud  from  the  Genevan  quarter. 

Desiring  all  to  fall  to  Avork 

In  modelling  the  English  kirk. 

Letters  they  write,  in  pressing  sort. 

To  sev'ral  grandees  of  the  court. 

That  they  would  move  the  female  head 

To  pity  the  Genevan  breed. 

That  were  come  hither  from  afar 

To  beg  some  o'er-worn  house  of  prayer, 

As  John  a  Lasko  did  of  late. 

When  blessed  Edward  rul'd  the  state. 

This  John  brought  o'er  a  crew  of  Poles, 

Of  bodies  lean,  but  starved  souls, 

'Till  they  got  kirks  wherein  to  eat. 

From  Lasko's  mouth,  the  gospel-meat ; 

Ned  gives  the  Savoy  to  the  men,  ) 

To  feed  both  souls  and  bodies  in,  > 

Who  soon  get  each  a  double  chin.  ) 

Now  they,  from  hope  of  like  success. 

Beg  the  like  favor  of  queen  Bess ; 

And  that  her  highness  would  allow  *em. 

By  granting  public  churches  to  'em. 

Freely  to  preach  God's  holy  w^ord 

As  they  receiv'd  it  from  the  Lord. 

Lei'ster,  and  Knolles,  and  Walsingham, 

In  Calvin's,  Knox,  and  Beza's  name, 

Beg  her  to  yield  to  their  request. 

And  churches  grant  to  their  opprest. 

How  can  I  yield  to  this  ?  quoth  she ; 
Their  faith  and  ours  do  not  agree ; 

and  Dutch  churches  in  the  maritime  ports,  which  they  infected 
with  some  of  their  frenzies.  See  Hist.  Coll.  out  of  Heylini  Hist. 
Presb.  p.  270. 
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Their  worship  and  their  discipUne 
Can  never  suit  (ye  know)  with  mine. 

Madam,  quoth  Cecil,  give  me  leave 
To  speak  a  word  or  two ;  you  have, 
My  lord  (quoth  Elizabeth)  go  on  : 
Says  he,  those  men's  religion, 
*Tis  true,  from  ours  differs  quite. 
Yet  notwithstanding,  both  are  right : 
Theirs  right  to  them,  so*  ours  to  us, 
Which  easily  is  proved  thus  : 
By  their  faith  they,  by  ours  we 
Are  sav'd,  as  our  divines  agree: 
Hence  certainly  both  faiths  are  true, 
For  false  faith  cannot  save,  you  know. 
(Jod's  word  to  divers  people  hath 
Reveal'd  quite  different  points  of  faith ; 
Nay,  tho'  both  true,  sometimes  they  vary 
So  for  as  to  be  quite  contrary : 
So  Luther's  consubstantiation 
God  ne'er  reveal'd  to  the  Helvetian, 
Nor  to  the  Scotch  or  English  nation : 
Yet  by  the  Saxon,  Dane,  and  Swede, 
'Tis  held  the  best  point  in  their  creed : 
And  by  the  book  of  God  reveal'd 
To  them,  tho'  yet  from  us  conceal'd. 
So  those  who  do  deny  the  same. 
The  contrary  's  as  true  to  them. 

And  thus,  thro'  every  article 
Of  faith,  all  may  hold  what  they  will : 
Provided  that  all  sides  agree 
To  damn  the  pope  and  popery. 


*  John  Chamberlayne,  in  his  Present  State  of  England,  edit. 
21,  printed  in  1704,  agrees  well  with  this  discourse  of  Cecil's. 
"  Tile  church  of  England,"  says  he,  "  is  truly  transcendant :  it 
hath  the  grand  mark  of  the  true  Church,  which  most  European 
churches  seem  to  want,  and  that  is  charity  towards  other  churches : 
for  it  doth  not  so  engross  heaven  to  its  own  professors,  as  to  damn 
all  others  to  hell,"  p.  34. 

27 
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And  this  I'm  sure  those  strangers  do. 
As  much  as  either  I  or  you. 

Besides  what  point  to-day  is  true. 
Perhaps  to-morrow  is  not  so. 
For,  when  the  contrary  's  reveal'd. 
By  it  the  former  truth  's  repeal'd. 
For  instance,  my  own  faith  has  been 
Just  w^hat  would  please  the  king  or  queen. 
For  when  but  young,  it  is  confest, 
I  was  brought  up  a  Romanist : 
But  when  king  Henry  fell  from  Rome, 
And  got  a  new  ftiith  made  at  home, 
I  to  his  judgment  did  incline  : 
And,  as  his  faith  chang'd,  so  did  mine. 
He  dead,  the  child  his  son,  king  Ned, 
His  father's  faith  abolished. 
And  made  a  new  one  of  his  own. 
I  was  of  this,  while  't  pleas'd  the  crown ; 
But  when  queen  Mary  came  to  reign, 
I  was  a  Catholic  agam  ; 
And,  when  your  grace  came  to  the  throne, 
I  follow'd  your  religion. 
The  cause  of  changing,  in  this  fashion. 
Was  in  each  reign  fresh  revelation. 
You  must  confess,  that  while  they  stood. 
Each  diff'rent  faith  was  very  good,  i 

Wholesome  and  saving  in  its  day. 
'Gainst  this  the  queen  found  naught  to  say. 
But  yields,  and  public  churches  grants 
To  those  Calvinian  errant  saints. 

By  this  means  English  Presbyters, 
Under  the  cloak  of  foreigners, 
Got  also  public  churches  here, 
Maugre  old  Whitgift  and  his  prayer : 
And  in  short  space  their  offspring  grew 
To  be  a  mighty  numerous  crew  : 
In  all  seaports  up  churches  sprung, 
Stor'd  with  a  pure  and  zealous  throng, 
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That  were  prepar'd  on  all  occasions. 
To  vex  poor  Whitgift  with  invasions. 

Tho'  to  this  vast  prodigious  bigness 
Their  body  grew  in  length  and  thiclmess, 
Yet  had  it  not  a  common  head, 
And,  wanting  this,  a  body  's  dead : 
The  elders,  who  consider'd  this. 
And  scorned  such  a  head  as  Bess, 
Or  that  her  bishops  should  bear  rule 
Over  a  gospel  free-born  soul, 
Bethinlt  'em  how  to  bring  to  pass 
Church  government,  by  way  of  class. 

A  class  is  a  petty  synod 
Of  elders  pack'd,  a  dozen  in 't. 
Or  sometimes  less,  and  sometimes  more, 
Gin  't  please  'em,  they  may  have  a  score ; 
Only  when  more,  there  's  more  debate 
In  that  ecclesiastic  state ; 
Because  new  points  of  faith  may  appear 
To  one,  which  nineteen  saw  not  there ; 
For  saints  have  their  degrees  of  light, 
He  who  observes  it  first  must  try 't 
By  a  dispute  with  all  the  rest. 
To  see  if 't  'bides  the  Bible  test. 
However,  they  must  all  have  zeal 
For  discipline  and  common  weal ; 
Aud  seem  like  gifted  godly  men, 
Tho'  in  the  bottom  rogues  in  grain. 
Such  are  fit  members*  for  the  classes, 
Tho'  otherwise  as  dull  as  asses. 

Their  general  class  was  in  London ; 
By  this  great  things  were  done  and  undone ; 
For  all  the  other  classes  did 
Depend  on  this,  as  ears  on  head : 
So  that  what  through  the  other  past, 
Must  be  approv'd  by  this  at  last. 

♦  See  Heylln's  Hist,  of  Presb.,  p.  213,  and  Hist.  Collect.,  p.  324. 
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These  classes  b'ing  acquainted  well  with 
Lord  Burleigh,  thought  him  best  to  deal  with. 
About  new  forms  of  pray'r  and  worship. 
Which  now  they  had  a  mind  to  brush  up. . 
Fit  persons  therefore  they  select. 
To  bring  the  matter  to  effect. 
Who  to  grave  Cecil  make  address. 
And  thus  his  lordship  they  caress  : 

Great  ruler  of  the  church  and  state. 
Next  under  her,  whose  happy  fate 
Is  both  to  govern  sea  and  land. 
And  hold  two  nations  in  her  hand. 
Which  she  can  toss  like  temiis-balls. 
One  down,  one  up,  as  t'  other  falls  : 
To  you,  great  sir,  we  legates  from 
Our  classic  brethren  greeting  come. 

Whereas  of  late  a  reformation 
Was  made  by  th'  wisdom  of  the  nation ; 
And  happy  we  it  was  begun. 
If 't  had  but  thoroughly  gone  on. 
Till  all  the  beast-heads  had  been  lopp'd  off, 
And  ev'iy  popish  error  cropp'd  off. 
But  those,  alas  !  who  first  went  from 
The  pope,  and  left  the  Church  of  Rome, 
Came  laden  each  one  with  his  pack 
Of  superstitions  on  his  back ; 
You  '11  in  their  Common  Pray'r  Book  find  'em 
(If  e'er  you  use  it,  pray  ye  mind  'em) : 
Therefore,  wise  sir,  bur  supplication 
Is  for  a  thorough  reformation  ; 
And  that  the  church  of  England  may 
Fling  all  her  popish  gear  away, 
And  in  her  public  worship  join 
With  us  in  prayer  and  discipline. 
Our  form 's  refin'd  lilie  gold,  it 's  pure. 
And  can  the  Scripture  test  endure. 
Our  classes,  sir,  beg  you'll  incline 
The  queen  t'  embrace  our  discipline 
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And  form  of  pray'r,  and  ev'ry^where 
Cry  down  her  present  Common  Prayer: 
And  we,  her  suppliants,  shall  pray 
That  she  may  live /or  e'er  and  aye. 
Quoth  Burleigh*  (who,  it  does  appear, 
Was  an  obliging  courtier), 
I'll  do  whatever  I  can  do 
For  your  new  form  of  pray'r  and  you : 
Let 's  see  the  book  of  which  you  mean. 
That  I  may  show  it  to  the  queen ; 
And  by  the  interest  I  shall  make, 
I  do  not  doubt  but  it  will  take. 

M)''  lord,  the  book  of  which  we  speak. 
Say  they,  we  have  as  yet  to  make. 
Our  classes  have  not  yet  begun 
To  get  our  form  of  worship  done ; 
Nor  have  our  elders,  tho'  at  work, 
Finish'd  the  discipline  of  kirk. 
But,  soon  as  discipline  and  worship 
Are  fit  to  come  before  your  lordship. 
Our  chiefest  elders,  as  is  meet. 
Shall  lay  them  at  your  mighty  feet. 

Cecil,  who  smil'd  but  once  a  year. 
At  this  could  hardly  choose  but  fleer, 

*  Lord  Burleigh,  upon  some  complaint  made  against  the  liturgy 
by  some  of  the  brethren,  required  them  to  compose  another,  such 
as  they  thought  might  generally  be  accepted  by  them.  The  first 
class  thereupon  devised  a  new  one,  agreeable  in  most  things  to 
Geneva :  but  this  draught  being  offered  to  the  consideration  of 
the  second  class,  there  were  not  fewer  than  600  exceptions  made 
against  it,  and  consequently  so  many  alterations  to  be  made 
therein  before  it  was  to  be  admitted.  The  third  class  quarrelled 
at  those  alterations,  and  resolved  therefore  on  a  new  model,  which 
should  have  nothing  of  the  other :  and  against  this  the  fourth 
class  was  able  to  make  as  many  objections  as  had  been  made 
against  the  first.  So  that  as  no  likelihood  appeared  of  any  other 
form  of  worship,  either  better  or  worse,  to  be  agreed  upon  between 
them,  he  dismissed  their  agents  for  the  present,  with  this  assur- 
ance, that  whensoever  they  could  agree  u|K)n  any  liturgy,  which 
might  be  universally  received  amongst  them,  they  should  find 
him  very  ready  to  serve  them  in  the  settling  it.  See  Heylin's 
History  of  Presbytery,  apud  Hist.  Collect.,  p.  318. 

~'  27* 
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To  see  them  beating  thus  the  air 
For  an  imaginary  pray'r, 
That  yet  their  maggot  had  not  hatch'd. 
So  with  this  answer  they  're  dispatch'd ; 
Go  frame  your  book  as  you  would  have  it ; 
Bring  me  one,  to  the  queen  I'll  give  it; 
But  ere  you  bring  it,  see  it  passes 
The  api^robation  of  all  the  classes, 
That  farther  contest  may  arise  none. 
This  was  his  answer,  and  a  wise  one, 
For  he  foresaw  't  wou'd  never  pass, 
Without  dispute,  in  any  class. 

Away  they  go,  pleas'd  with  his  answer, 
As  much  as  ladies  in  romance  are, 
When  rescu'd  from  enchanted  castles 
By  errant  knights,  in  mighty  battles. 
To  work  they  fell,  and,  with  great  care, 
Frame  a  new  discipline  and  prayer 
Resembling  much  Geneva's  platform ; 
For  they  devoted  were  to  that  form, 
As  fittest  for  a  commonweal. 
And  now  the  trial  ordeal 
It  must  endure,  and  smoothly  pass 
Untouch'd  by  all,  thro'  every  class ; 
And,  if  the  highest  at  the  last 
Approve  it,  then  its  doom  is  past. 

The  first  class  made  it,  so  it  passes 
The  first,  but  not  the  second  classes : 
For  this  class  made  when  having  seen  it, 
Six  hundred  alterations  in  it. 
The  third  class  found  when  well  inspected. 
Six  hundred  faults  more,  uncorrected. 
Thence  to  the  fourth  class  it  was  sent ; 
This  was  the  furthest  journey 't  went. 
They  doom'd  it  to  the  common  house. 
Where 't  lay  expos'd  to  private  use, 
As  being  very  fit  it  should. 
While  leaf  on 't  lasted,  do  some  good  ; 
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Else  had  the  labor  of  the  men. 

That  first  contriv'd  it,  been  in  vain. 

Next  Walsingham,*  who  did  pretend. 

At  every  turn,  to  be  their  friend, 

Takes  underhand  their  baffl'd  cause, 

In  hopes  to  manage  it  with  applause. 

The  way  that  he  propos'd  to  do  't. 

Was,  if  he  could  but  bring  'em  to 't, 

For  each  side  to  incline  a  little, 

Till,  by  degrees,  they  meet  i'  th'  middle. 

He  sends  away,  with  great  respect. 

For  the  chief  leaders  of  their  sect; 

Those  he  advises  to  comply,  ) 

For  sake  of  uniformity,  > 

With  Bess's  English  liturgy,  •       ) 

Upon  condition  that  it  shall 

From  poi^ery  be  purged  well. 

I'll  undertake  in  Bess's  name. 

Three  things  shall  be  expung'd  the  same ; 

The  first  is  kneeling  at  communion. 

That  gulph  between  the  church's  union ; 

The  cross  in  baptism  is  the  next, 

And,  since  you're  at  the  surplice  vext. 

It  shall  come  no  more  on  back  of  parson. 

But  his  fine  wife,  that  smock  has  scarce  one. 

For  private  use  shall  have  the  linen : 

The  rest  of  Pray'r  Book  there 's  no  sin  in. 

Subscribe  it  then,  sirs,  I  advise ; 

Blessed  be  the  class-that  first  complies. 

*  Walsingham  tries  his  fortune  next,  in  hopes  to  bring  them  to 
allow  of  the  English  liturgy,  on  the  removal  of  such  things  as 
seemed  most  offensive ;  and  thereupon  he  offered,  in  the  queen'i 


name,  that  the  three  ceremonies  at  which  they  seemed  most  to 
boggle,  that  is  to  say,  kntdivg  at  the  communion,  the  surplice,  and 
the  cross  in  baptism,  should  be  expunged  out  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  if  that  would  content  them.  But  thereunto  it 
was  replied,  that  they  would  have  a  total  abolition  of  the  book, 
without  retaining  any  part  or  office  in  it,  in  their  next  new  no- 
thing. Which  peremptory  answer  did  much  alienate  his  affec- 
tion from  them.  Heylin's  Hist,  of  Presbytery,  p.  302,  Hist.  Col- 
lect., p.  319. 
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They  answer  him  in  surly  maimer. 
Without  the  least  regard  to  honor, 
We'll  have  no  part  of  prelates'  prayers. 
But  blot  out  all  whats'ever's  theirs  : 
The  book  we'll  totally  abolish, 
For  nothing 's  in 't  but  what  is  foolishy* 
So,  be  this  all  you  have  to  say, 
Farewell  (quoth  they),  and  go  their  way. 
At  this  rude  answer  and  uncivil, 
Walsingham  gave  them  to  the  devil. 

Soon  after  this  they  fell  to  scribble 
A  scandalous  ill-natur'df  libel. 
And  sent  it  out  amongst  the  mob 
In  mamier  of  a  dialogue  ; 
For  so  't  was  called,  to  display 
The  English  kirk,  and  open  lay 
Its  faults,  and  where  it  was  defective ; 
A  most  malicious  invective. 

A  form  of  worship  they  got  penn'd. 
And  discipline  hung  at  its  end, 

*  Calvin  also  gave  in  his  censure  long  before,  there  are  many 
foolish  trifles  in  it. 

t  A  scandalous  libel,  in  the  natiue  of  a  dialogue,  is  published 
and  dispersed  in  most  parts  of  England,  in  which  the  state  of  the 
church  is  pretended  to  be  laid  open.  They  likewise  had  prepared 
the  way  to  the  parliament  then  sitting,  anno  1586,  by  telling 
them,  "  that,  if  the  reformation  they  desired  were  not  granted, 
they  should  betray  God,  his  truth,  and  the  whole  kingdom.  That 
they  should  declare  themselves  to  be  an  assembly  wherein  the 
Lord's  cause  could  not  be  heard  ;  wherein  the  infelicity  of  the 
miserable  could  not  be  respected ;  wherein  truth,  religion,  and 
piety,  could  bear  no  sway :  an  assembly  that  willingly  called  for 
the  judgment  of  God  upon  the  whole  realm :  and  finally,  that  not 
a  man  of  their  seed  should  prosper,  be  a  parliament  man,  or  bear 
rule  in  England  any  more."  This  necessary  preparation,  being 
thus  premised,  they  tender  to  the  parliament,  A  Book  of  the  Form 
ef  Common  Prayer,  by  them  desired,  containing  also,  in  effect,  the 
whole  pretended  discipline,  so  revised  by  Travers ;  and  their  pe- 
tition in  behalf  of  it  was  in  these  words  following,  to  wit:  "  May 
it  therefore  please  your  majesty,  that  the  book  hereunto  annexed, 
and  everything  therein  contained,  may  be  from  henceforth  used 
through  all  your  majesty's  dominions."  But  in  this  they  were 
able  to  effect  nothing.  Heylin's  Hist,  of  Presbytery,  p.  161,  apnd 
Hist.  Collect.,  p.  322. 
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And  a  petition  tack'd  to  it. 
Which  to  her  Majesty  was  writ : 
A  letter  also  they  compile, 
In  a  severe  and  threat'ning  style ; 
All  wliich  to  the  queen  and  parliament 
Six  old  grave  elders  did  now  present. 
In  a  demure  and  canting  strain ; 
And  hundred  cringes  ;  but  in  vain : 
For  Whitgift's  party  of  black  coats 
Had  in  die  senate  major  votes. 
And  bade  the  elders,  in  a  jeer. 
To  come  again  another  year. 
Derided  thus,  away  they  haste. 
And  tell  the  classes  all  that  past ; 
Which  into  gall  turn'd  all  the  blood 
Of  the  enraged  brotherhood. 

They  all  unanimously  join 
To  execute  their  discipline. 
And  settle  their  Genevan  worship. 
Without  the  leave  of  queen  or  bishop. 
Or  further  asking  the  consent 
Of  coimcil,  court,  or  parliament. 

But  Whitgift,  who  was  always  waking. 
Spied,  in  good  time,  their  undertakmg. 
And,  by  his  power,  and  careful  heeding, 
The  current  stopp'd  of  their  proceeding. 
Yet  not  so  well  but  soon  its  course 
Broke  out  again  with  greater  force  ; 
For,  as  a  gun  with  powder  cramm'd 
The  closer  down  the  same  is  ranmi'd. 
When  taking  fire,  it  breaks  out  thence 
With  so  much  greater  violence : 
So,  more  these  fiery  saints  were  curb'd. 
The  more  the  bishops  they  disturb'd. 
And  put  their  kirk  to  greater  trouble 
Than  e'er  they  did  before,  twice  double. 

For  near  the  end  of  Bessy's  reign. 
When  time  had  almost  eat  the  queen, 
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And  age  had  drank  her  spirits  up. 

Till  she  lay  sleeping  like  a  top, 

That  boys  had  whipp'd  about  until, 

As  if  for  ease,  it  stands  stock  still 

She  heedless  grew  of  church  and  faith, 

And  Puritanics'  active  wrath ; 

Affairs  ecclesiastic  leaves, 

To  Leicester,  Knolles,  and  other  knaves. 

Such  as  to  Whirgift  and  his  party 

Bore  no  good  will,  or  kindness  hearty. 

These  with  their  country  friends  transact. 

To  get  a  house  of  commons  pack'd 

Of  godly  members,  such  as  stood 

'Gainst  Whitgift,  for  the  brotherhood. 

And  new  petitions  from  all  places 

Came  swarmhig  in  against  their  graces. 

From  'prentice  boy  to  good  your  worship. 

Let's  have  no  Common  Pray'r  nor  bishop. 

This  was  the  daily  cry  of  London : 

In  short,  the  bishops  had  been  run  down. 

If  Whitgift  had  not  us'd  his  skill 

To  hinder  the  design'd  ill. 

First  thing  he  does,  to  pray'r  he  falls. 
Spreads  out  ten  claws  shod  with  long  nails. 
And  thus  invokes  :  Lord,  prithee  now 
Or  never  look  on  us  below. 
Can'st  thou  behold  how  things  are  carried. 
And  how  I  and  my  flock  are  worried 
By  Presbyterian  wolves  and  foxes. 
Of  Calvin's  litter,  and  of  Knox's, 
And  sit  as  if  thou  were  inclin'd 
To  see  our  queen's  kirk  undermin'd, 
'Till  it  falls  down,  maugre  its  head. 
On  us  that  first  the  building  made, 
When  I  am  sure,  this  twenty  year 
Thou  had  not  had  one  half  so  fair  ? 
0  Lord,  I  could  be  glad  that  thou 
Would  come  and  help  us  ;  but  I  know. 
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That  where  thou  art  thou  MUST  remain 

'Till  doomsday  brings  thee  here  again. 

As  in  our*  article  is  writ, 

And  we  are  bound  to  credit  it ; 

But  if  thou  canst  but  now  hear  me, 

Distant  at  such  a  vast  degree, 

That,  if  a  millstone  were  thrown  down, 

Ten  ages  would  not  bring  the  stone  ; 

Then  prithee,  Lord,  some  way  invent 

To  cross  this  factious  parliament : 

Dispatch  some  angel,  for  I  know 

They  have  more  liberty  than  you. 

Give  him  commission  to  support 

Our  kirk,  'gainst  parliament  and  court. 

Lord,  if  thou  know'st  for  what  I've  pray'd, 

Grant  it.     There  needs  no  more  be  said. 

Disburthen'd  of  his  pray'r,  he  sends 

For  brother  bishops,  his  sure  friends. 

Bids  them  in  haste  themselves  attire 

In  what  the  rubrics  do  require. 

For  we,  says  he,  now  I  have  been 

So  long  in  pray'r,  will  to  the  queen. 

And  beg  her  aid  ;  for  she  is  near  us, 

And  can  immediately  hear  us. 

They  trim  their  beards,  and  comb  their  hair. 

And  'dorn  'em  as  the  law  require  ; 

In  rocket,  sleeves,  and  other  trapping, 

*  Article  29.  "  The  body  of  Christ  cannot  be  present  in  many 
different  places  at  the  sjime  time ;  and  since,  as  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures testify,  Christ  hath  been  txilcen  up  into  heaven,  and  there  is 
to  abide  till  the  end  of  the  world  ;  it  beconneth  not  any  of  the 
faithful  to  believe  or  profess,  that  there  is  a  real  and  corporal  pre- 
sence," &c.  See  king  Edw.  29  Art.  The  words  in  the  Latin 
article  are :  "Christus  humanac  natune  veritatem  nerpetuo  retinet 
quam  uno  et  definite  loco  esse,  &.C.,  quuni  igitur  Christus,  in  cob- 
lum  sublatus,  ibi  usque  ad  finem  stccull  sit  permansurus,  atque 
inde  non  aliunde  venturus  sit,  ad  juricandum  vivos  ct  mortuos, 
non  debet  quisquam  fidelium  carnis  et  ejus  sanguinis  realem  et 
corporalem  praesentiam  in  eucharistia  vel  credere  vel  profiteri." 
The  bishop  of  S&rum  sets  down  this  article  more  at  large,  from 
the  original  manuscript  of  articles  subscribed  by  both  houses  of 
convocation,  in  1562.    See  his  Exposition,  p.  11. 
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Approach  the  queen,  but  found  her  napping ; 
Yet  softly  jogging,  with  battoon, 
Awake  her  from  her  squab  of  down ; 
And  thus  sahite  her,  just  awaking, 
In  a  strange  rustic  sort  of  speaking  : 

Thou  female  pastor  of  the  sheep. 
Canst  thou  He  nodding  thus  asleep, 
Regardless  of  thy  silly  flock. 
Whilst  ravening  wolves  lay  waste  thy  stock  ? 
Arise,  thou  careless  drowsy  queen, 
Behold  what  work  's  on  yonder  plain  ! 
Your  lambs  are  worried,  and  the  fleeces 
Of  all  your  sheep  are  torn  to  pieces. 

Bless  me  !  says  she,  why  all  this  fury  ? 
Is  't  fit  your  queen  should  thus  endure  ye  ' 
In  name  of  wonder,  what's  the  matter, 
That  you  come  thus  with  such  a  splutter  ? 
You  ought  to  use  more  civil  speeches. 
My  petticoaVs  above  your  breeches  ; 
Consider  I  am  still  your  head. 
At  this  the  bishops  grew  afraid. 
Impute  the  ringing  such  a  peal 
To  th'  overflowing  of  their  zeal. 
Aside  she  turns  her  head  awhile,  ) 

To  steal  a  little  modest  smile ;  > 

And  Whitgift,  in  a  manly  style,  ) 

Salutes  her,  thus  :  thou  high  and  mighty. 
Who  ponder'st  things  both  small  and  weighty. 
And  canst  discern  'tween  wrong  and  right. 
When  presbyters  and  prelates  fight ; 
You,  who  touch  heaven  with  your  brow. 
And  under  whom  earth's  axles  bow ; 
You,  by  whose  might  the  Netherlands 
Have  freed  themselves  from  Spanish  bands. 
And  who  th'  invincible  armada 
Drown'd  and  dispers'd  in  less  than  a  day ; 
You,  who  the  papists  clapperclaw 
By  ever-blessed  penal  law. 
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Let  your  exterminating  power 
The  cursed  Puritans  devour. 
To  you  alone  for  help  we  cry 
To  save  us  from  Presbytery. 

With  open  mouth  they  set  upon  us. 
And  cast  such  damn'd  aspersions  on  us, 
That. we  by  all  the  giddy  rabble, 
Are  held  for  most  abominable. 
I'm  sure  they  aim  to  seize  our  lands, 
And  turn  us  out  for  vagabonds. 

The  arguments  that  we  assume 
'Gainst  papists  and  the  Church  of  Rome, 
These  Puritans  make  use  of  now 
'Gainst  ourselves,  our  church,  and  you : 
They  call  us  limbs  of  antichrist, 
And  you  the  scarlet  whore  ;  the  beast. 
You  sit  on,  is  our  church  and  us ; 
Was  ever  people  plagued  thus  ? 
Nor  talk  they  only,  but  they  write. 
And  texts  from  revelation  cite : 
Those  very  texts  that  we  produce 
'Gainst  papists,  they  against  us  use ; 
And  swear  they  are  as  right  applied 
To  us,  as  to  the  other  side. 
And  when  we,  in  our  own  defence. 
Put  on  the  texts  another  sense. 
They  pertly  ask  us  how  we  know 
That  their's  is  false  and  our  sense  true  ? 
And  here  we're  set ;  for,  on  my  soul. 
To  prove  it  right  we  have  no  rule. 
And,  if  authority  of  church 
We  bring,  they  value  't  not  a  rush, 
But  tell  us  that's  the  popish  plea 
Against  ourselves.     And  what,  say  they. 
Can  you  oblige  us  to  assent 
To  that  old  popish  argument. 
To  which  yourselves  would  ne'er  submit, 
What  can  you  gain  in  pressing  it  ? 

28 
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If  we  affirm  our  faith  is  good, 
And  that  from  Christ  our  Church  has  stood, 
They  sniffling  say  :  How  can  you  tell 
Is  this  your  church  infalUhle  1 
Our  answer,  as  you  may  conceive. 
Must  needs  be  in  the  negative  ; 
For  were  God's  church  infallible. 
Then  to  reform  her  had  been  ill. 
Nay  then,  say  they,  if  it  be  so,  ) 

Our  kirk  is  right,  for  aught  you  know,  > 

We  are  reform'd  as  well  as  you.  ) 

Thus  in  dilemmas  we  are  caught, 
And  into  contradictions  brought. 

Here's  Beal,*  a  gibing  arch  buffoon. 
That  has  his  spies  o'er  all  the  town, 
To  mind  us  and  our  clergy  strictly. 
And  watch  our  by-steps  circumspectly  ; 
And,  madam,  who  of  mortal  men 
But  has  his  downfalls  now  and  then  ? 
When  at  their  club  they  meet  together. 
They  give  their  notes  to  one  another; 
So  that  by  all  each  fault  is  known. 
And  quickly  blaz'd  o'er  all  the  town ; 
And  this  exasperates  the  people 
'Gainst  us,  our  doctrine,  prayer,  and  steeple. 
That  folk  are  brought  to  such  a  pass, 
They'd  rather  see  the  de'il  than  us. 
Those  rake -hells  are  set  on  by  Lei'ster, 
And  Knolles,  and  Walsingham,  to  pester 


♦  Beal  accounted  the  bishops  for  sons  of  antichrist,  because 
they  were  not  looked  upon  as  fathers  by  the  brotherhood  (nor  by 
anybody  else) ;  and  so  far  was  he  hurried  on  by  these  disaffec- 
tions,  that  though  he  were  raised  to  be  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
council,  yet  he  preferred  the  interest  of  that  faction  before  that  of 
the  queen's,  insomuch  that  he  was  noted  to  jeer  and  gibe  all  such 
sermons  as  did  most  commend  her  majesty's  government,  and 
move  the  auditor^'  to  obedience,  not  sparing  to  accuse  the  preach- 
ers to  have  broached  false  doctrine.  From  this  man  the  archbishop 
received  great  affronts.    Hist.  Coll.,  p.  317. 
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Me  and  my  fellow  bishops  here, 
And  run  down  parsons  everywhere. 
By  quarrelling  at  what  we  teach, 
And  ridiculing  all  we  preach ; 
That,  if  you'll  trust  us,  could  we  help  it. 
We'd  never  more  appear  in  pulpit. 

For  my  part,  tho'  I  preach  a  sermon 
That  there  is  neither  good  nor  harm  in 
(And  most  are  such,  for  my  intent 
In  preaching's  to  be  innocent). 
This  Beal  will  fleer,  make  mouths,  and  stir 
His  brows  :  Oh,  he's  a  plaguy  cur  ; 
And,  by  his  witty  taunts,  can  twine 
The  mob  beyond  our  best  divine. 
When  in  our  presence  scarce  he  speaks. 
But  some  tart  scoff  or  jest  he  breaks, 
To  ridicule  our  godly  labor 
In  kirk  or  private  with  our  neighbor : 
And  laughs  and  winks  at  Walsingham 
And  Lei'ster,  they  again  at  him  ; 
And  this  in  scorn  and  great  derision 
Of  us,  your  bishops,  and  our  mission ; 
Till,  what  by  them  and  by  the  crowd. 
We  and  our  clergy  are  so  cow'd. 
That,  if  you'll  credit  what  I  say. 
We  scarce  dare  either  preach  or  pray, 
Or  in  our  robes  canonic  pass 
The  street ;  they're  grown  to  such  a  pass, 
That  when  the  boys  our  lawn  sleeves  spy,       ) 
The  wanton  rogues  will  hoot  and  cry,  > 

A  Babylonian  maggot  pie !  ) 

Such  gross  affronts  as  these,  I'm  sure. 
No  saint  alive  can  e'er  endure. 

But  what  is  ten  times  worse  than  all  this, 
A  parliament*  but  lately  call'd  is, 

*  The  brethren  had  procured  many  of  their  chief  friends  to  be 

I    received  for  Icnights  or  burgesses :  by  wliose  means  they  procured 

a  bill  to  pass  in  the  Home  of  Commons,  1585,  for  making  trial  of 
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As  Puritanic  at  the  bottom 

As  if  John  Calvin  had  begot  'em. 

This  parh'ment  has  pass'd  a  bill 

For  all  to  marry  when  they  will, 

Be  it  in  Advent  or  m  Lent, 

Without  once  asking  our  consent, 

Or  feeing  any  of  our  court. 

Or  ever  taking  license  for  't. 

Another  bill  they've  also  pass'd 

Will  be  our  ruin  at  the  last : 

No  candidate  in  all  the  town 

Must  be  ordain'd,  or  wear  a  go-\vn, 

Or  ever  take  the  name  of  priest. 

But  only  such  as  'bide  the  test 

Of  twelve  precise  judicious  laymen. 

Who  must  appomted  be  t'  examine 

All  such  as  are  to  be  ordain'd ; 

But  only  such  as  will  prefer 

Their  new-form'd  discipline  and  prayer. 

If  this  go  on  (as  Lord  forbid  it) 

Down  goes  our  church  ;  say  I  have  said  it. 

They  also  vote,  as  some  report. 
The  regulating  of  our  court, 
As  touching  fees,  presentments,  fines, 
And  this  our  purses  undermines. 
Another  bill,  as  ill  as  these. 
They  bring  against  pluralities  : 
Thus  they  go  on,  till  by  degrees. 
At  last  our  revenues  they'll  seize. 
And  out  of  house  and  harbor  turn  us, 
And  bid  us  go,  the  Devil  burn  us. 

the  sufficiency  of  such  as  were  to  be  ordained  or  admitted  minis- 
ters by  twelve  laymen,  whose  approbation  and  allowance  they 
were  tirst  to  pass,  before  they  were  to  receive  institution  into  any 
benefice.  Another  bill  was  also  passed,  for  making  marriage  law- 
ful at  all  times  of  the  year.  They  were  in  hand  also  with  a 
third  bill,  concerning  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the  episcopal  visi- 
tations ;  pretending  only  a  redress  of  some  exorbitance  in  exces- 
sive fees,  but  aiming  plainly  at  the  overthrow  of  the  jurisdiction. 
Hist.  Collect  p.  319,  320. 
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To  sign,  0  prudent  queen,  these  bills, 

Is  to  make  way  to  further  ills. 

In  short,  we're,  every  motlier's  son, 

Both  church  and  state,  and  prince,  undone. 

Our  Conunon  Prayer  Book  once  thrown  by 

(I  speak  by  way  of  prophesy). 

And  Calvin's  settled  in  the  land, 

Episcopacy  cannot  stand : 

Nor  will  your  grace  have  cause  to  boast, 

If  once  supremacy  be  lost ; 

Which  you  and  all  your  realm  must  own 

The  fairest  jewel  in  your  crown ; 

Nor  can  your  kingdom  shun  the  fate 

Of  being  tum'd  into  a  state : 

For  Presbyterian  discipline 

And  monarchy  have  ever  been 

At  mortal  strife  with  one  another. 

Like  fire  and  water  when  together. 

Now  with  pythonic  fury  swell'd. 
Till  girdle  cracks  and  garments  yield. 
He  stares  with  look  severe,  and  brows 
As  threat'ning  as  an  angry  Jew's ; 
And  hand  extent,  by  spirit's  force, 
As  if  he  meant  some  vehement  curse ; 
Then  speaks :  0  mighty  princess,  know, 
If  at  this  careless  rate  you  do 
Permit  those  worse  than  mortal  harms 
To  fly  about  our  ears  m  swarms. 
And  do  not  speedily  prevent  ) 

What  threatens  church  and  government,  > 

Your  kingdom  shall  be  from  you  rent ;  ) 

At  this  his  hand  on  breast  he  laid. 
And  three  times  swore  what  he  had  said ; 
And  here,  as  at  its  utmost  stretch. 
Out  flew  the  python  with  his  speech. 

As  planet-struck,  for  half  an  hoiu: 
He  stood  aghast,  and  spoke  no  more. 
Till,  finding  h§  was  disposses'd, 

__  . 
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He  turns  about  to  all  the  rest : 

Belov'd,  says  he,  now  I  am  calm, 

Let's  sing  a  proper  metre  psalm: 

He  sets  it  out,  they  all  begin 

In  Hopkins'  dialect  to  sing. 

At  this,  the  tears  began  to  rise 

Above  the  floodgates  of  their  eyes. 

Which  being  by  her  highness  seen. 

So  mollify'd  the  breast  of  queen, 

That  naught  they  ask'd  could  be  deny'd ; 

Thus  to  their  graces  she  reply'd : 

My  lords,  I  give  you  strict  command 
To  take  your  past'ral  staves  in  hand, 

*  Why  dost  thou  draw  thy  hand  abackf 

And  hide  it  in  thy  lap  ? 
0  pluck  it  out,  and  be  not  slack 

To  give  thy  foes  a  rap. 

And  lay  about  you  even  so 
As  Samson  did  with  ass's  jaw  : 
Spare  neither  legs,  nor  arms,  nor  ears 
Of  those  Philistine  Presbyters. 
Let  your  authority  and  care 
In  church  and  state  affairs  appear. 
By  settling  in  your  discipline 
An  uniformity,  and  join 
JDissenters  and  kirk-folk  together 
As  close  as  sole  to  upper  leather. 
Act  in  this  matter  as  you  will, 
I  will  maintain  it,  good  or  ill. 
He  that  refuses  to  comply 
With  a  strict  uniformity. 
See  that  by  force  of  discipline, 
And  penal  laws,  you  bring  him  in. 
Tho'  Knolles  and  Lei'ster  are  your  foes. 
My  hand  shall  ward  off  all  their  blows : 

*  Singing  Paalm  Ixxiv.  12. 
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Tho'  Walsingham  and  Beal  contend, 

I  will,  my  lords,  your  cause  defend. 

Tho'  crafty  Cecil  side  with  them, 

Yet,  while  I  wear  this  diadem, 

I  will,  I  swear  by  head  and  crown. 

By  sceptre,  sword,  and  good  battoon, 

In  spite  of  all  protect  your  graces ; 

Be  therefore  active  in  your  places. 

As  for  church  lands  and  Common  Prayer, 

Of  which  your  graces  take  such  care. 

They  shall,  as  long  as  I  am  queen, 

Rem.ain  i'  th'  safety  they  are  in. 

She  said,  and  with  a  gracious  look 

Took  up  and  kiss'd  the  public  book, 

And  safely  lock'd  it  in  her  chest. 

Her  royal  hand  the  bishops  kiss'd. 

And,  humbly  thanking  madam  Bess, 

Took  leave  each  for  his  diocess. 

And  here  it  is  the  story  changes 

To  what  most  horrible  and  strange  is. 

The  scenes  that  were  till  now  so  gay, 
Insensibly  are  drawn  away  ; 
And  ere  the  queen  or  courtiers  knew,  • 

The  stage  was  all  of  sable  hue ; 
And  on  the  scenes  were  painted  out 
Dread  shapes,  revengeful  furies  wrought. 
As  prisons,  halters,  axes,  knives. 
And  penal  laws  that  took  the  lives 
Of  innocent  and  holy  priests. 
Who  there  appear'd  with  ript-up  breasts, 
And  heads  cut  off,  and  limbs  in  quarters. 
Just  as  they  had  before  dy'd  martyrs. 
Mary,  the  queen  of  Scots,  whose  head 
Close  by  her  body  bleeding  laid. 
Was  there  ;  all  painted  as  they  dy'd. 
And  other  horrid  forms  beside, 
As  demons  in  odd  shapes,  and  strange  ones. 
With  each  a  vial  full  of  vengeance, 
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To  pour  on  heads  of  those  who  had 

A  hand  in  spilling  all  that  blood. 

And  now  the  actors  they  begin  ) 

To  play  their  parts  :  Old  Age  comes  in —         > 

Crook'd,  wrinkl'd,  doating,  black,  and  thin.      ) 

And  after  tliis,  Sickness  appears — 

Pale  with  despair  and  ghastly  fears. 

This  was  pursu'd  by  Death,  in  black, 

And  endless  night  close  at  his  back. 

Lord  Hundsdon*  comes  upon  the  stage. 
Sick  in  his  bed — some  thuilc  with  age : 
But,  let  the  cause  be  what  it  will. 
His  comforters  were  sent  from  hell ; 
Such  as  with  him  before  had  been 
In  all  the  councils  of  the  queen, 
And  carry'd  on  the  great  affair 
Of  Protestancy  many  a  year. 
Made  laws  just  as  they  had  a  mind, 
Against  God's  Church,  and  these  she  sign'd. 
First  Dudley,  earl  of  Lei'ster,  came, 
RoU'd  round  about  in  glaring  flame : 
Out  at  his  mouth,  nose,  eyes,  and  ears, 
Spjung  pointed  flames  from  inward  fires. 
Then  Walsingham,  all  on  a  glow  : 
And  Pick'ring,  cold  as  frozen  snow ; 


•  *  Sir  Hany  Gary,  son  of  sir  William  Gary  and  Mary  Boleyn, 
the  queen  promoted  to  the  honor  and  degree  of  lord  Gary  of 
Hundsdon,  Heylin,  p.  277. — This  lord  Hundsdon,  being  in  the  year 
1596,  sick  to  death,  saw  come  to  him,  one  after  another,  six  of  his 
companions  already  dead.  The  first  was  Dudley,  earl  of  Leices- 
ter, all  in  fire ;  the  second  was  secretary  Walsingham,  also  in 
fire  and  flame ;  the  third,  Pickering,  so  cold  and  frozen,  that 
touching  Hundsdon's  hand,  he  thought  he  should  die  of  cold ;  the 
fourth,  Hatton,  lord  chancellor ;  the  fifth,  Henneage ;  and  the 
sixth,  KnoUes.  These  three  last  were  also  all  in  fire  ;  they  all 
told  him  that  sir  William  Cecil,  one  of  their  companions  yet  liv- 
ing, was  to  prepare  himself  to  come  shortly  to  them.  All  this 
was  aflirraed  upon  oath  by  the  said  lord  Hundsdon,  who  a  few 
days  after  died  suddenly.  This  is  recorded  by  Fr,  Costerus,  in 
Compendio  veteris  Orthodoxae  Fidei ;  and  also  by  Philip  D'Oul- 
treman,  in  his  book  entitled  Pedagogue  Chielienne,  p.  186. 
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Who  of  his  hand  scarce  taking  hold, 
Hundsdon  was  fit  to  die  with  cold. 
Hatton  was  the  next  that  did  appear, 
In  midst  of  flame  of  glowing  fire ; 
And  Henneage  comes  after  him. 
Burning  all  o'er  in  rapid  flame. 
The  last  of  all  comes  impious  Knolles, 
Curl'd  round  about  in  flaming  rolls. 
That  grind  him  in  their  whirling  gyres. 
And  from  the  dints  spring  streaming  fires. 

A  while  those  horrid  spectres  stood 
Before  the  wretched  Gary's  bed, 
To  give  him  time  to  contemplate : 
And  well  observe  their  damned  state. 
Then  told  him,  Cecil  was  to  come, 
A  fellow-partner  in  their  doom ; 
So  bade  him  tell  him  to  prepare. 
Then  vanished  to  subtile  air. 

Hundsdon,  with  horror  struck  at  this, 
Sends  speedy  news  to  madam  Bess ; 
Who  caus'd  inquiry  to  be  made ; 
And  Hundsdon  swore  to  all  he  said." 
Soon  after  he  resign'd  his  breath. 
And  Cecil  dy'd  a  sudden  death. 

The  queen,  till  now  of  temper  jolly. 
Soon  after  tliis  fell  melancholy  :* 

*  daeen  Elizabeth,  in  the  beginning  of  her  sickness,  told  two 
of  her  ladies,  that  she  saw  one  night,  as  she  lay  in  bed,  her  ovm 
body,  exceeding  lean  and  frightful,  in  a  light  of  fire.  See  Parson's 
Discussion  of^  Barlow's  Answer,  p.  218.— Cambden,  in  his  Life  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  gives  this  account  of  her  last  sickness :  "  In  the 
beginning  of  her  sickness,  the  almonds  of  her  throat  swelled,  bat 
soon  abated  again ;  then  her  ap|)etite  failed  her  by  degrees ;  and 
withal,  she  gave  herself  over  to  melancholy,  and  seemed  to  be 
much  troubled  with  a  peculiar  grief,  for  some  reason  oc  other : 
whether  it  Were  through  the  violence  of  her  disease,  or  for  want 
of  Essex,  &c.  She  looked  upon  herself  as  a  miserable  folorn  wo- 
man, and  her  grief  and  indignation  extorted  from  her  such  speeches 
as  these :  They  have  yoked  my  neck.  I  have  none  whom  J  can 
trust.  My  condition  is  strangely  turned  upside  down."  See 
Cambd.  Hist.,  lib.  5,  pp.  659,  660.  F.  Parsons,  in  his  Discussion, 
tells  us  that  she  sat  two  days  and  three  nights  upon  her  stool 
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Struck  to  the  heart  with  sudden  grief. 
No  medicine  could  yield  relief, 
Rolling  her  eyes  with  ghastly  stare, 
Show'd  inward  symptoms  of  despair. 
As  one  depriv'd  of  sense  and  wits, 
Two  days,  three  nights,  on  stool  she  sits, 

ready  dressed,  and  could  never  be  brought  by  any  of  her  council  to 
go  to  bed,  or  to  eat  or  drink,  only  the  lord  Admiral  persuaded  her 
to  take  a  little  broth :  she  told  him,  if  he  knew  what  she  had 
seen  in  her  bed,  he  would  not  persuade  her  as  he  did.  She,  shak- 
ing her  head,  said  with  a  pitiful  voice,  My  lord,  J  am  tied  with  a 
chain  of  iron  about  my  neck  ;  I  am  tied,  and  the  ca^e  is  altered  with 
me.— One  of  her  privy  counsellors  presented  her  with  a  piece  of 
gold,  of  the  bigness  of  an  angel,  dimly  marked  with  some  small 
characters,  which  she  said  an  old  woman  in  Wales  bequeathed  to 
her  on  her  death-bed ;  telling  her  that  the  said  old  woman,  by 
virtue  of  the  same,  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  odd  years, 
and  could  not  die  as  long.as  she  wore  it  upon  her  body,  but  being 
withered,  and  wanting  nature  to  nourish  her  body,  it  was  taken 
off  and  she  died.  The  queen,  upon  the  confidence  she  had  there- 
of, took  the  said  gold  and  wore  it  on  her  ruff. — Two  ladies  wait- 
ing on  her  in  her  chamber,  discovered  in  the  bottom  of  her  chair 
the  queen  of  hearts,  with  a  nail  of  iron  struck  through  the  fore- 
head, which  they  durst  not  pull  out ;  remembering  that  the  like 
thing  was  reported  to  be  used  to  others  for  witchcraft.  Discuss., 
pp.  217,  218,  printed  1612.— Her  death  was  pitiful,  in  dying  with- 
out sense,  feeling,  or  mention  of  God,  as  divers  report.  Discuss., 
p.  197. — One  of  the  ladies  that  waited  on  her,  leaving  her  asleep 
in  her  privy  chamber,  at  the  beginning  of  her  sickness,  met  her, 
as  she  thought,  three  or  four  chambers  off;  and,  fearing  she  would 
have  been  displeased  that  she  left  her  alone,  came  towards  her 
to  excuse  herself,  but  she  vanished  away  ;  and  when  the  lady 
returned  into  the  chamber  where  she  left  her,  she  found  her  still 
asleep.  Growing  past  recovery,  and  keeping  her  bed,  the  council 
sent  unto  her  the  bishop  of  Canterbury  and  other  prelates  :  upon 
the  sight  of  whom  she  was  much  offended,  cholericly  rating,  bid- 
ding them  be  packing ;  and  afterwards  exclaimed  to  my  lord  ad- 
miral, that  she  had  the  greatest  indignity  offered  her  by  the  arch- 
bishop that  could  be  done  to  a  princess,  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
death  against  her  as  if  she  had  lived  as  an  atheist :  and  some 
lords  mentioning  to  have  other  prelates  brought  to  her,  she  an- 
swered, that  she  would  have  none  of  these  hedge  priests.  The 
queen  being  departed  this  life,  her  body  was  opened  and  embow- 
elled  and  being  seared  up,  was  brought  to  Whitehall,  where  it 
was  watched  every  night  by  six  several  ladies  ;  who  being  all 
about  the  same,  which  was  fast  within  a  board  coffin,  with  leaves 
of  lead  covered  with  velvet,  it  happened  that  her  body  broke  the 
coffin  with  such  a  crack,  that  it  split  the  wood,  lead,  and  sear- 
cloth,  to  the  terror  and  astonishment  of  all  present.  See  the  Dis- 
cussion, p.  218. 
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And  in  one  posture  always  keeps ; 

Nor  speaks,  nor  eats,  nor  drinks,  nor  sleeps. 

Save  only  once  some  broth  she  took. 

And  only  once  some  words  she  spoke. 

Dismal  her  sayings  were  and  sad. 

As  forlorn  people  speak  when  mad  ; 

As  these,  or  such  like  words  as  these  are. 

My  miseries  are  beyond  measure  : 

I  have  no  friend  that  I  can  trust. 

My  neck  in  chains  is  yoked  fast, 

Spectres  present  themselves  to  sight. 

And  haunt  my  bed  in  dead  of  night. 

I've  seen  my  very  self  appear 

Like  an  old  hag  in  flaming  fire. 

The  talisman,  the  old  Welch  wife 

Bequeath'd  me,  will  not  save  my  life, 

Tho'  hitherto,  with  hopes  enough, 

I've  worn  the  sigil  on  my  ruff. 

The  queen  of  hearts,  that  long  has  laid 

Here  in  my  chair  nail'd  thro'  the  head, 

I  have  no  trust  in,  as  I  had  ; 

Nor  can  I  hope  at  all  in  God, 

Because  I  never  served  him. 

After  I  got  the  diadem. 

Thus  left  of  all,  comfort  from  no  man, 

I  am  a  wretched  forlorn  woman. 

Nor  could  her  god-like  bishops,  who 
Had  led  her  by  the  nose  till  now. 
Give  the  least  ease  or  ghostly  cure, 
Tho'  they  absolv'd  her  o'er  and  o'er ; 
For  not  at  all  did  she  believe 
(More  than  themselves)  they  could  forgive ; 
Although  they  took  the  Common  Prayer, 
And  show'd  her  absolution  there. 
Your  penance  and  your  absolution 
Is  not  of  divine  institutipn. 
Nor  sacrament^  says  she,  as  you 
Have  taught  me  many  years  ago; 
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But  sprung  of  corrupt  following 

Of  the  apostles :  if  the  thing 

Be  so,  what  good  can  it  do  me  ? 

Turn  to  your  articles  and  see. 

To  this  not  one  word  was  reply'd. 

But  comfortless  the  woman  dy'd. 

High  time  that  she  were  gone :  for  now 
She'd  done  what  mischief  she  could  do, 
In  settling  reformation  ; 
Her  long,  long  thread  at  last  was  spun. 
Which  one  that  did  attend  her  (but  ) 

Play'd  least  in  sight),  a  saucy  slut  > 

With  her  unwelcome  scissors  cut,  ) 

And  headlong  to  old  Harry  sent  her : 
Who  in  this  sort  doth  compliment  her : 

King.    Welcome,  brave  daughter !    Thou  that 
hast 
The  Roman  Church  mid  faith  displac'd. 
What  news  from  th'  other  world  above  ? 

Qu£en.     Father,  not  only  faith  but  love: 
I've  done  whatever  I  could  do 
To  banish,  imitating  you  : 
For  children  anything  will  gather 
From  the  example  of  a  father  : 
And,  that  religion  never  more 
May  enter  on  our  English  shore, 
I've  made  it  penal  to  become 
A  convert  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
And  have  more  bloody  statutes  made 
To  murder  priests  than  Nero  had. 
Or  Dioclesian  ever  saw. 
Father,  I  kill  'em  all  by  law. 

K.  That 's  the  best  way — ^but  pray  go  on ; 
What  work  made  Ned  when  I  was  gone  ? 

Q.  On  bishoprics  and  church's  lands. 
That  you  had  left,  he  laid  his  hands. 
And  left  the  naked  church  as  bare 
As  when  it  first  drew  vital  air; 


n 
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So  that  there  was,  when  I  came  in, 

Scarce  anything  to  lose  but  skm. 

Six  articles  which  you  devis'd, 

And  by  strong  statutes  authoriz'd, 

And  burned  such  as  did  not  heed  'em. 

The  young  rogue  laugh'd  at,  when  he  read  *em ; 

And  by  a  statute  cry'd  'ein  down ; 

Then  set  out  new  ones  of  his  own ; 

Made  a  new  form  of  worship  too, 

Impos'd  it  on  the  realm  for  true : 

But,  by  and  by,  this  pleas'd  him  not, 

So  burn'd  it,  and  another  got. 

If  more  of  him  you  list  to  know,  sir. 

Call  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Cox,  or  Bucer. 

Parker  and  Grindal  too  can  tell, 

So  Horn  and  Jewell  very  well ; 

These  will  inform  you  what  you  please 

In  my  time,  and  in  Neddy's  days ; 

Pray  beckon  on  'em  with  your  thumb. 

K.  I  would  so,  if  they  could  but  come. 

Q.  Why  not  ?  They  're  not  so  far  from  hence ; 
Pll  call  'em,  shaU  I  ? 

K.  Do  not,  wench. 

They  're  chain'd  1'  th'  places  where  they  lie 
With  fiery  shackles ;  so  am  I. 

Q.  You,  father,  chain'd  !     That  cannot  be. 

K.  Yes,  daughter,  and  they  '11  fetter  thee. 

Q.  No,  but  they  shall  not,  I'll  away. 

A'.  You  cannot  go. 

Q.  I  will  not  stay. 

K.  The  gates  are  lock'd  and  strongly  barr'd. 

Q.  Crown' d  heads  imprison'd !     This  is  hard ; 
What,  no  respect  for  majesty  ? 
Let  us  proclaim  supremacy y 
And  then  they'll  certainly  respect  us. 

K.  Supremacy  cannot  protect  us. 

See  how  yon  fellow  hastes  amain. 
Trailing  a  thousand  links  of  chain, 
_ 
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Which,  you'll  observe  as  he  draws  nigher, 
Are  made  of  curled  rings  of  lire. 

Q.  And  with  his  chain  what  will  he  do  ? 

K.  Bind  ev'ry  limb  and  joint  of  you.* 

Q.  Help,  father ! — ugly  fiend,  begone ! 
I  will  not  have  these  fetters  on. 
Alas !  feet,  hands,  and  fingers  fast ; 
Belly  and  back,  and  sides  and  breasts, 
And  neck  and  throat,  girt  round  with  flame. 
On  head  a  glowing  diadem. 
And  royal  robes  of  waving  fire  ! 
The  torments  that  from  this  attire 
Arise,  I  now  begin  to  feel 
Thrill  tlnro'  my  soul  from  crown  to  heel 

K.  You  now  begin  to  take  your  wages  : 
The  pay  will  last  for  endless  ages. 

Q.  What  have  I  done  to  sufier  this  ? 

K.  Destroy'd  faith  and  religion,  Bess. 

Q.  Yourself  began  that  work  at  first. 

K.  I  did  so  :  be  that  day  accurst. 

Q.  This  is  my  comfort,  life  cannot  last  long ; 


*  It  is  not  rash  judgment  to  say  with  onr  Saviour  (St.  Mark  16), 
He  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  condemned;  and  St.  Paul  (Titus,  3. 
10),  j3  heretic  .  .  is  condemned  by  his  own  judgment.  Dr.  Barlow 
accused  the  learned  F.  Parsons  of  judging  queen  Elizabeth  before 
her  time.  But  that  reverend  father,  in  his  Discussion  of  Barlow's 
Answer  (p.  223),  frees  himself  from  the  false  aspersion,  by  plainly 
showing  that  he  judges  not  otherwise  of  this  queen's  future  state 
(neither  do  I)  than  as  St.  Paul  not  only  allows,  but  obliges  us  to 
judge  of  all  heretics.  He  also  further  proves  clearly,  both  from 
Scripture  and  the  Fathers,  that  those  who  die  schismatics  or 
heretics,  cannot  be  saved.  Now  queen  Elizabeth  was  really  ex- 
communicated for  schism  and  heresy ;  she  established  heresy  In 
her  dominions,  and  maintained  it  to  her  utmost  power  as  long  as 
she  lived.  Nor  was  there  any  the  least  sign  of  contrition  or  pen- 
ance for  it,  before  or  at  her  death :  nor  will  even  Protestants  them- 
selves grant  that  she  ever  so  much  as  desired  reconciliation  to 
the  Catholic  Church  she  had  left ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  did  all 
affirm,  that  she  died  in  the  new  religion  that  she  had  established 
i.  e.  in  condemned  heresy.  What  else  then  can  anybody  judge 
of  her,  than  as  we,  and  Protestants,  too,  do  of  Arius,  Nestorius, 
and  other  condemned  heretics  1 
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A  heart  bum'd  to  a  coal,  a  scorched  tongue, 
Eyes  boil'd  in  liquid  fire,  a  flaming  breath. 
Must  needs  be  symptoms  of  immediate  death ; 
Which  to  my  pains  will  be  a  welcome  cure. 

K.  There  is  no  death,  but  what  we  now  endure. 

Q.  Well,  this  will  quickly  take  our  lives  away. 

K.  Not  so,  for  tho'  we  die,  we  live  for  aye. 

Q.  I  understand  you  not,  how  comes 't  that  here 
We  do  not  die  when  naught  but  deaths  appear? 

K.    We  die,  'tis  true,  but  it 's  an  endless  death 

Q,  Is  this  the  way  then  souls  do  die  beneath  ? 
Call  it  not  death,  but  some  more  proper  name. 

IL  Well,  call  it,  if  you  will,  devouring  flame. 

Q.  I  would  so,  if  I  found  it  could  devour, 
But  this  it  does  not,  for  we  still  endure. 
By  death,  I  mean  not-being :  pray  tell  me,         ) 
Will  there  a  time  come  when  we  shall  not  be?> 

K.  No,  time 's  no  more  :  but  an  eternity.      ) 

Q.  Then  I  perceive  there  is  no  end  of  being: 
And  this,  it  seems,  is  what  you  call  our  dying. 

K.  To  souls  that  are  tormented  here  beneatii. 
Their  endless  being  is  eternal  death  : 
So,  to  the  souls  above  in  joy  and  bliss. 
Eternal  life  their  endless  bemg  is. 
Thus  both  the  bless'd  above,  and  damn'd  beneath'. 
Live  ever:  those  in  life,  and  these  in  death. 

Q.  Ah,  dreadful  death  !  its  sight  my  pains  in- 
crease ; 
Are  all  our  worldly  glories  come  to  this  ? 
Sad  change  !  from  pleasures  in  the  upper  world, 
To  be  into  such  endless  anguish  hurl'd  ; 
The  thoughts  of  pleasures  past  make  torments 

here 
Ten  hundred  thousand  times  the  worse  to  bear. 
(^Both)  And  yet  these  thoughts  we  eagerly  desire. 
And  for  their  sakes  still  hug  the  gnawing  fire 
Let 's  even  now,  maugre  increase  of  pain. 
Think  all  our  past  by  pleasures  o'er  agam. 
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K.  How  strutted  I,  when  styl'd  great  kingj 
great  lord  ? 

Q.  How  lofty  I,  when  by  my  court  ador'd  ? 

K.  When  we  the  pope's  and  Church's  rights 
infring'd, 
How  pleasant  then  it  was  to  be  reveng'd  ? 
When  we  by  sacrilege  vast  treasures  made. 
And  at  our  feet  the  hallow'd  riches  laid  ? 
With  what  strange  transport  did  we  then  behold 
The  altar's  jewels,  and  the  Church's  gold  ? 
But  joy  excessive,  when  into  my  hands 
I  seiz'd  the  abbeys  and  the  abbey  lands.* 

Q.  Old  charters,  father,  you  and  I  have  read, 
In  which,  on  pain  of  curse,  we  were  forbid 
To  meddle  with  the  Church's  patrimony, 
For  it  is  God's  ;  not  to  be  touch'd  by  any. 
How  durst  you  then  presume  to  take  away 
The  sacred  treasures  that  on  altars  lay  ? 
How  durst  you  seize  Church  lands,  rob  priests 

and  poor. 
And  turn  the  vow*d  religious  out  of  door. 

*  The  reader  may  find  the  ancient  deeds,  charters,  and  donations 
to  the  clergy,  Church  abbeys,  and  other  religious  houses,  in  Dug- 
dale's  Monasticon,  in  which  he  will  see  the  many  dreadful  and 
Heavy  curses  denounced  against  all  those  who  shall  any  way 
knowingly  and  maliciously  alienate,  or  violently  take  away  the 
Church's  lands,  and  deprive  it  of  its  rights,  donations,  and  privi- 
leges. Such  for  instance  as  this  following,  which  I  have  tran- 
scribed out  of  Mr.  Chamberlayn's  Present  State  of  England,  printed 
1704,  edit.  21.  In  the  Parliament,  anno  1253,  the  king  stood  up 
with  his  hand  upon  his  breast ;  all  the  lords  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral stood  with  burning  tapers  in  their  hands,  and  the  archbishop 
pronounced  as  follows :  "  By  the  authority  of  God  omnipotent,  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  &.C.,  we  excommunicate,  anathe- 
matize, and  sequester  from  oixr  holy  mother,  the  Church,  all  those 
who  henceforth  knowingly  and  maliciously  deprive  and  spoil 
churches  of  their  rights  ;  and  all  those  that  shall,  by  any  art  or 
wit,  rashly  violate,  diminish,  or  alter  secretly  or  openly,  in  deed, 
word,  or  council,  those  ecclesiastical  liberties,  &c.,  granted  to  ihe 
archbishops,  bishops,  prelates,  &c.  For  everlasting  memory 
whereof,  we  have  hereunto  put  our  seal."  After  which,  all 
throwing  down  their  tapers,  extinguished  and  smoking,  they  all 
said,  "  So  let  all  that  shall  go  against  this  curse,  be  extinct  and 
stink  in  hell." 
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K,  \  slighted  all  those  charter-curses,  when 
I  look'd  upon  and  seiz'd  the  sacred  gain ; 
But  now  I  do  experience  to  my  grief 
Their  dire  effects ;  nor  hope  I  for  rehef. 
Yet  still  I  love  and  hug  the  satisfaction 
I  then  enjoy'd  in  ev'ry  wicked  action. 

Q.  The  very  thoughts  of  these  our  pleasures 
past, 
And  of  celestial  joys  that  we  have  lost, 
Rack  me  with  horrid  pain,  that  seems  to  tear 
My  soul  two  diff'rent  ways  with  hooks  of  fire. 

K.  And  what  is  worse,  we  must  expect  to  be 
Thus  torn  in  pieces  for  eternity. 

Q.  This  is  a  wo  beyond  the  reach  of  thought. 
Wo  to  the  pleasure  that's  so  dearly  bought. 

K.  But  who  imagin'd  it  would  happen  so  ? 

Q.  The  more  fools  we !    And  now  the  more 's 
our  wo. 
Alas !  alas !  we  are  utterly  undone : 
Curs'd  be  our  wicked  reformation ;  [bed, 

Curs'd  be  the  night  you  left  queen  Catherine's 
Curs'd  be  the  day  you  Anna  Boleyn  wed : 
The  time  you  saw  her  first,  be  it  accurst. 
With  me,  the  fruit  of  your  unlawful  lust. 
Curs'd  be  the  envious  pride  of  schismatics,     i 
The  spiteful  tongues  of  lying  heretics,  I 

And   hands   that   seiz'd   Church  lands   and  j 
bishoprics.  J 

Curs'd  be  all  those  that  counsell'd  us  to  change 
Religion :  may  their  thoughts  for  ever  range 
On  frightful  objects,  ever  roll  about, 
And  meet  new  pains  at  ev'ry  turn  of  thought. 
Curs'd  be  the  articles  that  I  and  Ned 
Devis'd,  and  impious  liturgies  we  made ; 
Curs'd  be  our  penal  laws  and  oaths  supreme. 
May  they  be  fuel  for  eternal  flame. 
Cyrs'd  be  the  instruments  by  which  we  shed. 
Of  holy  martyrs,  such  vast  streams  of  blood ; 

29*  """^ 
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Accurs'd  be  Walsingham's  and  Lei'ster's  plots : 
And  mine  against  the  pious  queen  of  Scots. 
T  curse  the  day  in  which  myself  was  born ; 
May 't  never  more  in  annual  circle  turn. 
I  curse  you,  father,  and  my  mother  too ; 
Ten  thousand  double  curses  light  on  you. 

K.  Curse  on.     The  curses  of  the  damned  are 
Th'  effects  of  horrible  and  black  despair. 
I  curse  you,  daughter,  as  you  've  cursed  me, 
With  curses  heavier,  if  such  curses  be  : 
As  you  have  curs'd  th'  occasion  of  our  sin, 
Just  so  do  I ;  I  curse  them  o'er  again ; 
And  add  to  these  a  thousand  curses  more, 
We'll  curse  eternally  and  ne'er  give  o'er. 


-.■3 
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CANTO    THE    FOURTH. 


THE    ARGUMENT. 


Of  Church  affairs  'tis  still  I  sing, 

In  reign  of  James,  the  northern  king ; 

Of  Charles,  his  son,  and  Charles,  his  grandson ; 

The  Presbyterian  kirk's  expansion. 

Of  other  things  I  make  report, 

As  the  dispute  at  Hampton  Court ; 

The  Bible  o'er  again  translated ; 

The  powder  plot,  and  who  'twas  that  made  it ; 

Records  of  Parkers  consecration. 

At  Lambeth,  publish'd  by  Frank  Mason ;, 

Of  a  new  Common  Prayer  Book  made, 

And  sent  the  Scots  by  Bishop  Laud ; 

And  how  Jane  Gaddis,  that  shrewd  quean, 

Pelted  (for  reading  it)  the  dean; 

What  mischiefs  did  in  kirks  arise, 

For  setting  tables  altar-wise ; 

How  Grantham's  vicar,  by  the  rabble, 

Was  bang'd  about  communion  table ; 

The  propagation  of  the  word 

By  blood,  and  wounds,  and  fire  and  sword. 

And  the  beheading  of  their  king. 

Of  a  new  priesthood  too  I  sing. 

Made  by  new  forms  of  consecration. 

At  Charles  the  Second's  restoration. 

At  last  the  canto  ends  in  plots, 

Contriv'd  by  Tony,  Tong,  and  Gates. 

If  the  deep-leam'd  asterial  quacks 
Paiiit  Time  to  life,  in  almanacs. 
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He  has  on  brow  a  lock  of  hair. 

But  all  his  head  beside  is  bare. 

Instructive  lock !     Turn  he  his  back,. 

You'll  never  catch  him  by  the  lock. 

A  scythe  he  bears  in  his  right  hand, 

And  in  his  left  a  glass  of  sand. 

To  show,  that  when  your  hour 's  run, 

As  folk  cut  grass  he  mows  you  down. 
This  workman  lopping  off  the  queen. 

Made  room  for  James  the  first  to  reign : 

Who  catching  forelock,  mounts  the  throne 

Ere  any  other  got  thereon. 
The  ceremonies  being  done 

About  his  coronation, 

He  very  briskly  falls  to  work 

As  all  kings  do,  in  clouting  kirk. 

For,  since  our  princes  were  supreme 
In  church  affairs,  not  one  of  them, 
At  coming  to  the  crown,  but  hath 
Reform'd  his  predecessor's  faith ; 
*As  if  religion  were  intended 
For  nothing  else  but  to  he  mended. 

This  prudent  king,  perceiving  now 
The  greatest  thing  he  had  to  do. 
Was  to  unite,  if 't  could  be  done. 
Two  disagreeing  kirks  in  one  ; 
And  so  compose  th'  eternal  jars 
'Twixt  bishops  and  the  presbyters ; 
A  conference  at  Hampton  Court 
Appoints,  to  which  both  sides  resort : 
All  chosen  men  for  brain  and  lungs, 
Well  arm'd  with  texts  and  nimble  tongues. 
Of  bishops,  London,  Winchester, 
And  Durham,  and  their  deans  were  there, 
'Gainst  whom  came  Reynolds  briskly  on. 
With  Kneustube,  Sparks,  and  Chaderton ; 

*  Hadibras. 
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Which  four  against  the  prelates  storm'd, 
For  not  being  thoroughly  reform'd. 
We'd  have  your  lordships  know,  they  say. 
That  twenty  blocks -lie  in  our  way, 
Which  till  reraov'd,  ne'er  think  upon 
What  you  require,  an  union. 

The  cross*  in  baptism  cast  away, 
And  throw  your  smocks  off  when  you  pray  ; 
In  pulpits  preachers  place  of  worth* 
Zealous  and  lusty  holders-forth, 
That  can  preach  by  the  spirit's  motion, 
And  pray  till  one  may  hear  devotion 
Break  out  in  twang  of  nose,  and  hums. 
And  sobs  and  sounds,  like  kettle-drums. 

Let  presbyters  each  in  his  parish, 
*Tween   Portsmouth,  Tweed,   Land's-end   and 

Harwich, 
Have  leave  of  confirmation  :f 
So  may  the  children  through  the  nation 
All  times  with  greater  ease  hav  't  granted 
(Or  old  folks  either,  if  they  want  it), 
Than  wait  till  they  a  bishop  see. 
Which  ten  to  one  may  never  be. 

Next,  let  the  church's  \  doctrine  he 
Sound :  and  correct  its  liturgy. 
For  what  you  call  the  §  Common  Pray'r, 
Is  superstitious  everywhere. 

*  One  of  their  scruples,  says  Baker,  was  the  cross  in  baptism  ; 
the  next  tiling  objected,  was  the  wearing  the  surplice ;  another, 
that  good  pastors  might  be  planted  in  all  churches  to  preach  the 
pure  doctrine  according  to  God's  word. 

t  Another :  that  confirmation  might  not  be  by  bishops  only,  but 
that  every  pastor  in  his  parish  might  confirm;  but  this  was 
thought  to  intrench  too  much  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops,  and 
to  be  a  step  to  bring  in  a  Presbyterian  government,  which  the  liing 
much  disliked. — Baiter. 

J  Another  request  was :  that  the  doctrine  of  the  church  might 
be  preserved  in  purity,  according  to  God's  word. 

^  Another :  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  may  be  fitti^d  to 
more  increase  of  piety.  See  Baker's  Chron.,  pp.  444-5-6.—  The 
king  and  biahopa  gave  aatiaf action  to  none  of  thete  their  demand*. 
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Its  Psalms,  its  lessons,  and,\vhat  else 
Of  Scripture,  are  translated  false  : 
The  meaning  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Thro'  all  its  Scripture  part  is  lost, 
Because  the  version's  alter'd  quite 
From  what  the  sacred  penmen  write. 

Aghast  at  this  the  bishops  look, 
And*  Reynolds  opened  the  book. 
Which  carefully  from  end  to  end 
He  tum'd  and  ev'ry  sentence  scann'd ; 
Condemning  many  faults  again, 
That  had  been  found  in  Bessy's  reign ; 
Discov'ring  yet  an  hundred  more 
Than  e'er  had  been  observ'd  before, 
All  which  the  Presbyterian  side 
Demanded  might  be  rectify'd. 

But  this  the  bishops  would  not  do, 
Nor  would  the  kmg  consent  thereto. 
Thinking  it  would  disgrace  old  Cranmer, 
And  brand  him  for  a  false  reformer, 


*  Besides  what  Reynolds,  Sparks,  Chaderton,  and  Kneustnbs, 
had  objected  against  the  Common  Prayer,  the  ministers  of  Lincoln 
diocese  wrote  a  book  against  it,  which  tliey  delivered  to  his  ma- 
jesty, December  1,  1606  ;  in  an  abridgment  of  which  book,  I  find 
these  following  objections  against  it :  first,  that  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  appointed  as  such  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
to  be  read  in  the  church,  as  leaveth  out  of  the  text  sundry  words 
and  sentences  which  were  given  of  divine  inspiration,  p.  14.  It 
doth  add  both  words  and  sentences  to  the  text,  to  the  changing 
and  obscuring  of  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  p.  15.  Such 
a  translation,  as  is  in  many  places  absurd,  and  such  as  no  rea- 
sonable sense  can  be  made  of,  p.  16.  In  very  many  places  itper- 
verteth  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  a  false  interpretation 
of  the  text,  p.  17.  In  that  abridgment  there  are  exceptions  against 
the  Common  Prayer,  Catechism,  Homilies,  and  some  of  the  thir- 
t}*-nine  articles.  We  thought  meet,  says  the  king,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  bishops,  &.c,,  that  some  small  things  might  rather  be 
explained  than  changed  ;  and  for  that  purpose,  gave  further  com- 
mission under  our  great  seal  of  England  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  others,  &c.,  to  make  the  said  explanation,  and  to 
ca'use  the  whole  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  the  same  eocpla- 
nation,  to  be  newly  printed.  See  the  king's  proclamation  gene- 
rally printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book. 
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For  them  to  own  what  he  set  forth 

Corrupted,  and  of  Uttle  worth, 

Tho'  they  would  not  make  reparation 

Of  its  gross  faults  by  true  translation ; 

Yet  did  the  king  think  fit,  that  they 

Should  rectify 't  another  way. 

We'll  let,  says  he,  the  letter  stand. 

But  yet  its  sense  shall  be  explain'd : 

For  change  of  sense,  I  know,  is  better. 

Than  alteration  of  the  letter. 

And  will  less  scandalize  the  weak : 

What  say  ye  to't  ?  Speak,  bishops,  speak ! 

Learn'd  prince,  say  they,  your  words  are  wise. 

Nor  can  a  better  way  devise. 

Go  then,  says  he,  explain  the  book, 

And  not  one  error  overlook. 

They  do  so  :  and  their  explanation 

He  authoriz'd  by  proclamation. 

This  sort  of  complimental  action 

Gave  none  or  little  satisfaction 

To  Reynolds,  and  his  godly  train. 

Who  look'd  on 't  as  a  trifle  vain : 

And  told  'em  such  an  explanation 

Was  but  imposing  on  the  nation 

A  sense,  the  words  of  Common  Prayer, 

While  uncorrected,  could  not  bear. 

Your  ceremonies  (but  in  vain) 

You  may  in  some  fond  sort  explain ; 

But  how,  say  they,  can  explanation 

Turn  into  truth  a  false  translation  ? 

Your  explanation,  tho'  't  be  good. 

Yet  the  false  version  stands  where  *t  stood. 

What  reason  then  to  think  that  we 

Should  e'er*  subscribe  your  liturgy  ? 

♦  After  many  other  points  moved  by  Dr.  Reynolds,  he  came  at 
last  to  subscription,  entreating  it  might  not  be  exacted  as  hereto- 
fore.—Baker. 
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And  therefore  never  move  us  to 't. 
Nor  punish  such  as  Will  not  do  't. 
Conscience  should  not  be  forc'd,  but  free. 
In  days  of  gospel  liberty. 

This  put  the  bishops  to  a  stand. 
Till  Caesar  took  their  cause  in  hand. 
Who  very  hotly  held  dispute 
To  help  the  baffl'd  bishops  out. 

The  *  gospel  hath  been  preached  here. 
Says  he,  this  Jive  and  forty  year  : 
And  is  not  this  of  ancient  standing 
Enough  to  please  you  without  mending  ? 
Go,  stubborn  villams,  and  comply. 
Or  else,  by  kirk's  antiquity 
I  swear  I'll  souse  ye,  by  and  by.  i 

His  other  arguments  w^ere  few,  i 

Some  think  but  one,  and  some  say  two,  '  • 

If  three,  the  last  a  curled  brow,  i 

For  his  I  WILL,  or  I  WILL  NOT, 
When  with  an  awful  forehead  put, 
'Gainst  Reynolds  and'  his  whigs  prevail'd, 
When  all  the  bishop's  logic  fail'd. 

Before  the  conference  did  begin. 
He  could  have  told  what  side  would  win  ; 

*  In  fine,  the  king  told  them,  that  "  if  after  the  gospel's  preach- 
ing forty-five  years  among  you  (a  long  time  indeed),  there  be  any 
yet  in  these  points  unsatisfied,  I  doubt  it  proceeds  rather  out  of 
stubbornness  of  opinion,  than  out  of  tenderness  of  conscience; 
and  therefore  let  them  conform  themselves,  or  else  they  shall 
hear  further  of  it."  Vide  Baker  supr. — Notwithstanding  the  many 
errors,  false  translations,  and  corruptions  of  Scripture  found  in 
the  Common  Prayer  Book,  by  the  Presbyterians,  yet  the  king  and 
his  bishops,  in  the  book  of  Canons,  made  in  their  convocation  of 
1603,  and  printed  in  1604,  oblige  everybody,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication, to  hold  it  for  true  and  good,  as  in  "  Canon  4 :  Who- 
soever shall  hereafter  affirm,  that  the  form  of  God's  worship  in 
the  Church  of  England,  established  by  law,  and  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  Sacraments,  is  a 
corrupt,  superstitious,  or  unlawful  worship  of  God,  or  containeth 
anything  in  it  that  is  repugnant  to  the  Scriptures ;  let  him  be  ex- 
communicated ipso  facto,  and  not  restored  but  by  the  bishop  of 
the  place,  or  archbishop,  after  his  repentance  and  public  revoca- 
tion of  such  his  wicked  errors." 
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For  he  had  long  before  been  weary 

Of  Knox  and  Murray's  presbytery ; 

And  knew  their  principles  pernicious 

To  kings,  rebellious  and  seditious  ; 

And  understood  as  well  their  knacks 

As  he  who  since  wrote  Philanax  ; 

Therefore  resolved  to  run  down 

Short  cloaks,  and  up  lawn  sleeves  and  gown. 

Besides,  his  mother's  banishment. 
And  dangers  that  he  underwent     ' 
(Himself,  whilst  in  his  tender  years. 
Being  govern'd  by  presbyters), 
Were  no  light  motives  to  mcUne  kim 
To  bishops'  side,  who  gladly  join  him. 
And  when  the  conference  was  ended, 
Because  he  had  so  well  defended 
Their  Common  Prayer  and  sinking  cause, 
To  heav'n  they  lift  their  foremost  paws ; 
And  Canterbury  roll'd  his  eyes. 
Like  pullets'  eggs,  up  to  the  skies ; 
For  breath  he  gasp'd,  was  fit  to  choak, 
Till  tears  broke  out,  when  thus  he  spoke : 
I'm  just  beside  myself  with  joy. 
And  if  you'd  know  the  reason  why. 
It  is  because  our  god-like  prince 
Stood  stiffly  to 't  in  our  defence. 
Till  he  has  these  our  foes  confuted. 
0,  happy  we !  that  he  disputed. 
Who  had  the  Holy  Spirit's  aid 
To  dictate  ev'ry  word  he  said ; 
I'm  sure  his  tongue  did  never  move 
But  by  assistance  from  above. 
It  pleas'd  their  church's  head  to  be 
Flattefd  so  full  of  deity.  ^ 

After  the  Prayer  Book's  explanation. 
To  fit  the  rhyme,  comes  in  translation; 
And  therefore  what  you  meet  with  next 
Is  a  new  version  of  the  text ; 
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For  skill'd  reformers,  Bibles  cobble. 
As  poets  verses  do  that  hobble. 

♦Reynolds  and  Kneustubs,  with  their  men. 
Against  false  Bibles  now  complain  ; 
And  tell  the  bishops  in  great  wrath. 
They  had  impos'd  for  rale  of  faiths 
Scripture  corrupt  and  falsify'd. 
(Those  needs  must  err,  whom  false  rules  guide.) 

It  *s  now  full  five  and  forty  year 
Since  our  new  gospel  budded  here ; 
Yet  since  it  ne'er  had  better  ground 
Than  Bibles  false,  corrupt,  unsound. 
What  but  a  toad-stool  can  spring  out 
From  a  corrupted  rotten  root  ? 

Here  Reynolds  stopped :  the  bishops  stood 
Silent  as  carved  men  of  wood. 
Not  thmking  proper  to  deny 
What  could  be  prov'd  apparently  ; 
Nor  willing  it  should  be  related. 
Their  rule  of  faith  was  false  translated  ; 
Not  one  of  them  would  move  his  tongue. 
The  king,  suspecting  all  was  wrong. 
Bids  'em  to  bring  him  every  version 
That  had  been  since  the  reformation ; 
Will  Tyndal's  Bible  bring  me  m, 
And  Matthew's  also,  quoth  the  king  ; 
I  know  'em  both,  they're  good  for  naught ; 
Then  they  bring  Grafton's  Bible  out ; 
Geneva's  Bible  follows  this, 
And  three  more  Bibles  made  by  Bess. 

The  kmg  himself  no  labor  spar'd 
To  compare,  and  to  see  compar'd. 
Those  versions  with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Originals ;  for  botl^  tongues  he  knew 


*  Another  motion  of  Dr.  Reynolds  was,  that  there  might  be  a 
new  translation  of  the  Bible,  because  the  present  transiatioMS 
were  corrupt. — Baker. 
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As  well  as  cabalistic  seers. 
Or  Ptolemy's  interpreters. 
The  further  on  he  did  proceed, 
The  more  he  found  they  disagreed  • 
At  last  he  flung  'em  all  away, 
And  to  the  disputants  did  say, 

Here 's  not  one*  Bible,  on  my  soul, 
That 's  goal :  Geneva 's  is  the  worst  of  all. 

My  lords,  says  he,  I'll  ha'  the  nation 
No  longer  guU'd  with  false  translation ; 
And  therefore  quickly  go  alSout 
The  fitting  of  another  out. 
Right,  or  at  least,  secundum  art ; 
That  is,  humph,  popery  !  ye  ken 
My  meaning  :  set  about  it  then. 

The  bishops,  who  by  such  a  hint 
Guess'd  easily  at  what  he  meant, 
Protested  they'd  enough  of  zeal 
'Gainst  popery  to  do  it  well. 

The  learned'st  doctors  in  the  land 
That  did  or  did  not  understand 
The  ancient  language  Moses  spoke. 
When  he  composed  the  Pentateuch, 
Wefe  gathered  by  the  convocation. 
To  help  to  make  this  new  translation  ; 
To  work  they  go,  no  hand  was  idle. 
Till  out  there  comes  another  Bible. 
New  rule  of  faith,  to  guide  the  nation, 
Named  king  James  the  First's  translation  ; 
Yet  not  much  better  than  the  rest. 
As  by  their  learn'd  must  be  confest. 
Who  always  in  each  new  edition 
Change  something  from  the  last  impression ; 
So  that  of  difi'rent  Bibles  now 
The  number  's  very  hard  to  know. 

*  The  king  told  their,  he  could  never  yet  see  a  Bible  well  trans- 
lated into  English  ;  aru  the  Geneva  translation  was  the  worst  of 
ah.    See  Confer,  before  his  majesty,  p.  46. 
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Or  whether  th'  oldest  or  the  newest. 

Or  which  of  all  the  rest  is  truest. 

Some  think  they  're  all  not  worth  a  button. 

Witness  the  Oxford  Polyglotton, 

Which  differs  from  'em  ev'ry  one 

In  its  English  translation. 

As  Jove  could  into  diff'rent  shapes 
Transform  hunself  to  act  his  rapes, 
So  those  reforming  jugglers  twisted 
Their  Bible  to  what  form  they  listed. 
To  authorize  by  each  translation, 
A  new  or  further  reformation. 
As  all  their  first  translations  spoke 
Agamst  the  faith  they  then  forsook. 
So  this,  made  in  kmg  James's  reign. 
Is  levell'd  at  the  Puritan. 

For  instance,  Bess's  first  translation 
Chang'd  the  word  church  to  congregation  ; 
For  having  left  the  Church  of  Rome, 
They  had  nothing  like  a  church  at  home. 
But  this  turns  congregation  out. 
And  church  in  its  place  again  is  brought, 
'Cause  they  would  now  considered  be 
A  church  beneath  an  hierarchy, 
A  very  fair  advance,  I  swear. 
In /our  ox  five  and  forty  year. 
And  count  presbyters,  and  the  rest. 
But  congregations,  at  the  best. 
This  congregation  church  would  be 
Held  for  the  ancient  hierarchy : 
And  now  pretends  to  ordination 
Episcopal,  and  consecration : 
Therefore  has  brought  under  correction 
Ordaining  elders  by  election. 
Election  they'll  no  longer  try 
To  make  a  priest  or  bishop  by. 
And  so  they've  from  the  Bible  'ras'd  it, 
Where  their  elected  grandsires  plac'd  it. 
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And  now  themselves  they  mean  to  carry 
Like  bishops  o'er  th'  presbytery : 
Will  have  the  clergy  dance  attendance 
On  them,  on  whom  they  have  dependence. 
Be  rul'd  and  govem'd,  and  ever  stand 
Obedient  to  their  command. 
So  therefore  m  this  Bible  read 
RULE,  which  was  in  the  {ouneifeed;* 
And  for  the  same  cause  translatef  power j 
Which  was  prerogative  before. 
Tradition^  now  comes  into  play. 
Which  former  Bibles  cast  away. 
And  did,  in  place  of  it,  advance 
Instruction  and  ordinance. 
The  bishops  own  some  pious  uses  : 
Which  other  sects  count  gi'and  abuses : 
As  christ'ning  infants  'ere  they  have 
The  use  of  reason  to  believe ; 
Baptismal  cross,  and  wedding-rings  ;• 
Worshipping  brides,  those  pretty  things ; 
Kneeling  when  they  communicate 
(Although  it  be  but  bread  they  eat). 
Breaking  the  §Sabbath-day,  and  keeping 
The  first  day  holyjl  (and  for  sleeping), 
Candles  unlightedir  on  God's  board ; 
And  wearing,  when  they  serve  the  Lord, 
Lawn  sleeves,  gowns,  rochets,  surplices, 
Caps,  tips,  and  such  things  as  these, 

*  In  St.  Matthew  (c.  2.  6),  the  true  reading  is,  Out  of  thee  (Beth- 
lehem) shall  come  forth  the  ruler,  who  shall  rule  my  people  Israel. 
— Queen  Elizabeth's  translators  were  so  much  afraid  of  being 
ruled,  that  they  falsely  turned  the  word  rule  into  feed:  but  king 
James's  bishops,  finding  in  themselves  a  power  of  ruling  the 
Presbyterians  and  other  sects,  corrected  the  corruption. 

t  In  the  Bible  of  1599,  St.  John  i.  13:  prerogative  is  corruptly 
put  instead  of  power  ;  but  is  corrected  in  king  James's  Bible. 

t  Glueen  Elizabeth's  Bibles,  printed  anno  15r>0,  1597,  1599,  have 
instructions  and  ordinances  instead  of  traditions ;  which  false 
versions  king  James's  translators  have  corrected. 

^  Saturday.  ||  Sunday. 

fr  They  stand  always  unlighted  in  Protestant  kirks. 
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Which  all  the  sects  of  purer  saints 
Condemn  for  popish  ornaments. 
The  other  customs  held  for  good  ones, 
As  eating  blood  in  nice  black  puddings. 
And  giblet-pies,  Avith  other  food 
That  cunning  cooks  made  up  of  blood ; 
Feeding  on  strangled  things,  as  hares. 
And  other  creatures  caught  in  snares  • 
Fasting  on  Vigils,  and  in  Lent ; 
Keeping  the  feast  of  ev'ry  saint 
That  in  their  Common  Pray'r  is  fomid, 
And  by  its  rubrics  strictly  bound. 
All  which  old  customs  they  could  not 
Defend  by  any  word,  but  that 
Old  term  tradition :  therefore  they 
Have  cast  their  ordinance  away, 
^Xl(^.  in  its  place  again  have  fixt 
Tradition.     Thus  they  mend  the  text. 

They  mend  it  only  in  such  places 
As  seem  to  cross  their  present  cases, 
By  giving  liberty  to  such 
New  sect  as  may  spring  up  in  church. 
But  when  in  any  place  they  found 
The  text  corrupted  and  unsound, 
If 't  did  the  Roman  faith  offend, 
They  seldom  would  the  error  mend  ; 
As  for  example  in  the  margent* 
I'll  show  ;  but  will  not  much  enlarge  on  't 

*  The  king's  Bible  still  retains  the  word  elder  instead  of  priest, 
because,  under  the  name  priest,  they  knew  people  generally  un- 
derstood a  Catholic  priest,  not  a  Protestant  minister.  Nor  can 
their  ministers  to  this  day  get  themselves  styled  priests  (unless 
when  spoken  with  design),  but  par507ts,  ministers,  or  elders.  And 
their  writers,  in  king  James  II.'s  time,  were  extremely  fond 
of  being  called  ministerial g^uides,  forsooth  I  and  style  themselves 
so  in  their  writings.  A  term  ridiculous  enough  to  such  as  grant 
they  have  no  power  to  guide,  nor  anybody  obliged  to  be  guided  by 
them,  as  appears  in  Burnet's  Exposition  on  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles.—In  that  text  of  the  prophet  Malachi  (c.  2.  7).  which,  when 
truly  translated,  is,  the  lips  of  the  priest  shall  keep  knowledge,  and 
they  shall  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth  :  because  he  is  the  angel  of  the 
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In  short  this  last  translation  still 
Is  false,  corrupt,  almost  as  ill 
As  those  crooked  rules  of  faith  they  had 
In  days  of  Elizabeth  and  Ned. 


Lord  of  hosts :  Qneen  Elizabeth's  Bibles  falsely  tnm  the  word 
shall  into  should,  and  angtl  into  messenger ;  and  king  James's 
still  retain  the  corruption  ;  suggesting  by  it,  that  the  priest's  lips 
shotild  keep  knowledge,  and  teach  the  law,  but  do  not.  Their 
turning  angel  into  messenger  is  done  also  to  lessen  the  dignity  of 
priesthood.  The  whole  corruption  is  designed  to  render  not  only 
particular  priests  and  bishops  contemptible,  but  to  stamp  the  cha- 
racter of  fallibility  on  even  approved  general  councils,  and  the 
supreme  high  priest  that  sits  in  the  chair  of  that  great  apostle,  for 
whom  Christ  prayed.  That  his  faith  should  not  fail ;  yea,  upon 
the  whole  Cntholic  Church,  whether  collective  or  diffusive.  But 
if  the  Catholic  Church  be  fallible,  as  they  would  make  it,  what 
can  we  expect  from  that  thing  which  calls  itself  the  Church  of 
England  7  Must  we  seek  for  the  law  and  gospel  at  the  lips  of  its 
elders  and  ministerial  guides,  or  at  its  convocations  and  councils, 
though  the  greatest  they  can  gather? — Dr.  Burnet,  bishop  of 
Sarum,  in  his  Exposition  on  the  Twentieth  Article  (pp.  195,  6), 
tells  us  better  things.  (His  words  are  already  noted  above,  in 
Canto  II.)  He  sets  every  man  on  a  level  with  the  whole  body  of 
the  Church  of  England  pastors.  The  tinker  has  as  much  author- 
ity in  matter  of  faith  as  the  bishop  ;  the  cobbler  as  the  church, 
perhaps  more,  from  being  allowed  to  examine  the  matter  over 
again  ;  and  if  at  last  the  public  decisions  cannot  please  him,  he 
may  light  Ills  tobacco-pipe  with  them,  and  decide  for  himself.  By 
this  not  one  Protestant  in  England  has  any  obligation  at  all,  in 
conscience,  to  believe  any  one  of  their  thirty-nine  articles,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  convocation  that  made  them,  or  church  that 
proposes  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  their  Common  Prayer, 
Catechisms,  Homilies,  Canons,  Injunctions,  Preachings,  Sacra- 
ments, &c.,  upon  their  church's  authority,  I  say.  Is  it  not  then 
the  most  unjust  andgreatest  tyranny  over  men's  consciences  that 
can  be  imagined,  to  punish  dissenters  by  loss  of  estates,  imprison- 
ments, loss  of  life  (as  hath  too  otten  been  practised  by  force  of 
penal  laws), and  sending  their  souls  to  the  devil,  by  their  canons? 
In  them,  I  say,  who  declare  they  have  no  more  authority  than 
the  man  they  so  hang  and  damn  has  to  judge  for  himself.— In  1 
Tim.  (c.  4. 14)  and  2  Tim.  (c.  1.  6)  king  James's  Bible  still  follow 
the  old  corruption,  gift  instead  of  grace.  The  twenty  fifth  of  the 
thirty-nine  articles  obliges  them  to  this,  by  its  denying  the  holy 
order  to  be  a  sacrament,  or  to  have  any  visible  sign  or  ceremony 
ordained  of  God.  Consequently  no  invisible  grace. — King  James's 
translation  retains  yet  the  word  elder  instead  o( priest ;  and,  be- 
cause those  gifted  elders  cannot  be  without  wives,  they  resolve 
their  Bibles  shall  allow  them,  though  they  make  them  of  their 
sisters.  As  1  Cor.  (c.  9.  5.),  Have  we  not  power  to  lead  about  a  wo- 
man, a  stater?    they  falsely  turn    the  word  woman  into  wife. 
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rhns,  as  their  faith  held  on  its  course 
Of  change,  from  better  to  the  worse, 
Or  from  the  worst  again  to  better, 
So  alter'd  they  the  Scripture's  letter. 
And  made  it  ply  like  wax  of  bee. 
To  ev'ry  shape  of  heresy. 
New  faiths  were  still  the  rules  they  had, 
By  which  their  rules  of  faith  were  made 
So  water  brings  forth  ice,  and  then 
Ice  into  water  turns  again. 

The  king,  designing  to  prevent 
All  future  strife  by  argument, 
And  stamp  authority  upon 
What  had  been  well,  or  not  well  done 
Before  his  time  in  faith  and  worship. 
By  regal  power,  or  power  of  bishop, 

Q,ueen  Elizabeth's  Bibles  of  1598, 1599,  say, '  Have  not  we  power 
to  lead  about  a  wife,  being  a  sister  ?'  The  king's  Bible  has  it,  '  a 
sister,  a  wife  ? '  See  that  printed  at  London,  1703.  They  also 
retafn  the  ridiculous  corruption  yoke-fellow  instead  of  companion, 
Phil.  4.— The  king's  Bibles  keep  still  that  impious  and  spiteful 
corruption  against  our  blessed  Lady  (St.  Luke,  c.  1.28),  Hail,  thou 
art  highly  favored,  which  should  be.  Hail,  full  of  grace.  Tills  is 
invidiously  done  to  disgrace  and  lessen  the  blessed  Virgin,  mother 
of  God  ;  and,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  to  debase  her  to  the  level 
of  their  own  highly  favored  yoke-fellows. — Nor  have  they  correct- 
ed that  malicious  corruption  in  the  20th  chapter  of  Exodus  fv.  4), 
TViou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any  graven  image  ;  which,  if  truly 
translated  according  to  the  Hebrew,  shoiild  be  graven  thing,  or 
graven  idol,  as  the  Greeks  interpret  it.  But  the  word  image  is 
neither  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin,  but  altogether  against  the 
meaning  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  who,  on  the  contrary,  commanded 
the  Jews  to  make  images,  and  to  place  them  in  the  temple ;  this 
corruption  has  got  into  the  Common  Prayer  Books  and  Catechisms, 
in  their  second  commandment :  thereby  they  stamp  on  the  tender 
souls  of  their  children  such  a  horror  against  holy  images,  and  so 
rivet  into  the  heads  of  the  people,  that  they  look  upon  the  tma^e 
of  Christ  crucified  on  the  cross  with  a  great  deal  more  fear  and 
terror,  than  they  would  do  to  behold  the  devil  himself.  The  dev- 
il's image  they  freely  make  in  the  horridest  figures  imaginable, 
which  they  keep  tenderly  enough ;  and  to  honor  it  the  more,  have 
exalted  it,  in  the  ugly  poisonous  form  of  a  great  dragon,  to  the  top 
i  of  their  church  steeples,  where  the  cross  of  Christ  used  formerly 
to  stand.  Witness  Bow  Church  in  London,  and  Covent  Garden 
Church,  the  first  has  a  dragon  on  the  steeple ;  the  other,  a  serpent 
over  the  door. 
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Speaks  in  a  grave  religious  fashion 
To  his  attentive  convocation : 

My  lords,  you  know  our  prudent  quondam 
Queen  Elizabeth,  a  pious  dame, 
Secur'd  her  kirk  by  statute  penal 
'Gainst  life  and  goods,  which  you  have  seen  all. 
And  know  full  well  that  their  eifect 
Falls  short  of  what  you  did  expect. 
I  have  a  project  reaches  further 
By  far  than  that,  were  't  put  in  order ; 
And  it  is  this :  a  ghostly  law 
Must  strike  in  people  greater  awe 
Than  ail  your  penal  statutes,  which 
No  further  than  the  body  reach ; 
For  what  strikes  at  the  soul,  I'm  sure 
None  but  an  atheist  can  endure. 
Therefore  to  work  I'd  have  ye  go, 
And  bind  their  souls  by  ghostly  law. 

Of  canons  make  a  cor  pus- juris. 
To  affirm  that  our  religion  pure  is : 
And*  excommunicate  all  such 
As  think  not  orthodox  our  church 
An  excommunication  's  frightful, 
'Cause  to  the  devil 't  sends  the  spiteful, 
And  damns  'em  for  their  wicked  errors. 
This  must  strike  folk  with  dreadful  terrors. 
And  make  'em  glad  with  us  to  join 
In  worship,  faith,  and  discipline ; 
Spirit'al  weapons  keener  are 
Trtian  all  the  edge  tools  us'd  in  war. 

*  Rogers's  explanation  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  (the  book 
called  The  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  perused 
and  allowed  by  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Church  of  England), 
tells  us,  that  the  most  severe  and  uttermost  punishment  that  the 
visible  church  can  inflict  upon  the  wicked,  is  excommunication. 
Which  is  to  put  the  wicked  doer  from  the  company  of  the  faith- 
ful, to  deliver  him  unto  Satan,  and  to  denounce  him  a  heathen  and  a 
publican.  A  man  so  cut  oflTfrom  the  congregation,  and  excommn- 
nicated,  is  not  to  be  eaten  withal,  nor  to  be  received  into  a  house. 
See  the  33d  of  the  39  articles,  and  Rogers's  explanation  upon  it. 
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They  all  consented  to  the  same. 
And  out  a  book  of  canons  came  : 
I  think  in  number,  off  and  on, 
A  hundred  and  forty-one. 

I  have  put  down  some  two  or  three, 
For  th'  rest  the  book  of  canons  see. 
Canon  the  third*  presumes  to  call 
Their  new  church  apostolical : 
And  yet  King  James,  learn'd  prince  and  sage, 
At  forty-five  years  dates  its  age ; 
That  is  from  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
Of  its  great  foundress,  Bess  the  queen. 
Oh,  what  a  gaping  chasm  !  here  's 
A  leap  of  fourteen  hundred  years 
Between  the  apostles'  time  and  Bess's : 
Was  ever  such  a  bull  as  this  is  ? 

The  ffourth  heals  up  the  Common  Prayer, 
Yet  cures  not  one  corruption  there  : 
For  all  that  Reynolds  and  his  men 
Complain'd  of,  to  this  day  remain. 

The  iffifth  approves  the  thirty -nine 
For  pious  doctrines  and  divine. 
Yet  in  the  seventeenth  you'll  see 
Involv'd  Calvinian  blasphemy, 
Rising  from§  absolute  decrees. 
And  fiom  eternal  purposes ;   • 

*  Canon  3.  Whosoever  shall  hereafter  affirm,  that  the  church 
of  England  by  law  established  under  the  king's  majesty,  is  not  a 
true  and  an  apostolical  church,  teaching  and  maintaining  the 
doctrine  of  the  apostles  •.  let  him  be  excommunicated  ipso  facto, 
and  not  be  restored,  but  only  by  the  archbishop,  after  his  re 
pentance  and  public  revocation  of  this  his  wielded  error. 

t  Canon  4.  As  page  348,  Canto  IV.,  supra  margin. 

%  Canon  5.  Vide  marginal  note  at  the  end  of  the  Appendix. — 
Canon  6.  Excommunicates  inipugners  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
established  in  the  church  of  England. 

%  Dr.  Burnet,  on  the  17th  article,  says  :  It  is  very  probable  that 
those  who  penned  it,  meant  that  the  decree  was  absolute  ;  or,  as 
he  calls  it  a  little  before,  God's  eternal  purpose  and  decree  made 
purely  upon  an  absolute  will.  He  says,  also,  that  the  Calvinists 
have  less  occasion  for  scruple  in  subscribing  than  the  Remon- 
strants, since  the  article  does  seem  more  plainly  to  favor  them. 
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Which,  in  plain  consequence,  bring  in 

God  for  the  author  of  all  sin. 

Christ's  Church  the  nineteenth  article, 

In  spite  of  Christ,  makes  fallible. 

Hope,  charhy,  and  good  works  are 

Excluded  quite  from  any  share 

In  man's  justification. 

Its  faith  must  save  him,  faith  alone. 

The  eleventh  calls  this  doctrine  wholesome^ 

A.nd  palms  't  on  souls  for  sov'reign  balsam 

The  twenty-eighth  's  an  absurd  fiction. 

The  thirty-fifth  's  a  contradiction. 

The  *eighth,  and  fthirty-sixth,  to  bind 
Young  elders,  that  would  be  ordam'd, 

*  Canari  8.  Excommunicates  impugners  of  the  form  of  conse- 
crating and  ordering  archbishops,  bishops,  &c.,  in  the  church  of 
Englaml. 

t  Canon  39.  No  person  shall  hereafter  be  received  into  the  min- 
istrj',  &c.,  except  he  shall  first  subscribe  to  these  three  articles 
following:  1.  That  the  king's  majesty,  under  God,  is  the  only 
supreme  governor  of  this  realm,  and  of  all  other  his  highness'  do- 
minions and  countries,  as  well  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
things  or  causes,  as  temporal :  and  that  no  foreign  prince,  person, 
prelate,  state,  or  potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction, 
power,  superiority,  pre-eminence  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or 
spiritual,  within  his  majesty's  said  realms,  dominions,  and  coun- 
tries, 2.  That  the  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer,  and  of  ordering  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  containeth  in  it  nothing  contrary  to 
the  word  of  God,  and  that  it  may  lawfully  be  used,  and  that  he 
himself  will  use  the  form  in  the  said  book  in  public  prayer  and 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  none  other.  3.  That  he 
alloweth  the  book  of  articles  of  religion  agreed  upon  by  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  both  provinces,  and  the  whole  clei^*  in 
the  convocation  holden  at  London,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-two :  an<l  that  he  Jicknow- 
ledgeth  all  and  every  the  articles  therein  contained,  being  in 
number  nine  and  thirty,  besides  the  ratification,  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  word  of  Go«l.— To  these  three  articles  whosoever  will  sub- 
scribe, he  shall,  for  the  avoiding  of  all  ambiguities,  subscribe  in 
this  order  and  form  of  words,  setting  down  both  his  Christian  and 
surname,  viz.  "  I,  N.  N.,  do  willingly  and  cz  animo  subscribe  to 
these  three  articles  above  mentioned,  and  to  all  things  that  are 

contained  in  them."— ffc//  sworn,  young  parson! Canon  141 

brings  up  the  rear  by  excomnmnicating  deprnvors  of  the  sacred 
synod,  as  they  ridiculously  call  it.  The  king,  highly  elevated 
with  the  conceit  of  the  performances  of  his  sacred  synod,  and  the 
fine  number  of  canons  they  had  made  him  ;  considering  also  his 
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To  Edward's  form  of  ordination, 

Tho'  now  not  us'd,  but  out  of  fashion. 

Tiieir  bishoprics  do  also  he 

Under  the  same  canonic  tie 

Of  using  them,  when  they  ordain 

And  consecrate  new  clergymen : 

Yet  this  they  never  meant  to  do 

Since  sixteen  hundred  sixty-two  ; 

For  then  it  was  they  new  ones  made, 

And  by,  as  null,  the  old  ones  laid. 

When  they  those  forms  chang'd,  it  is  strange 

They  did  not  then  these  canons  change. 

And  the  thirty-sixth  article, 

Which  binds  them  all  to  use  them  still. 

Then  could  it  not  so  flatly  go 

Against  their  oath  ex  animo. 

But  now  observe  their  wretched  state. 

You'll  find  'em  excommunicate. 

They  break  a  main  point  x>f  their  faith. 

Subscribe  and  swear  till  out  of  breath, 

title  of  defender  of  the  faith,  thought  himself  sufficiently  empow- 
ered by  divine  authority  to  spread  his  church  of  England  religion 
as  far  as  the  apostles  did  Christianity.  He  therefore,  to  begin  at 
home  and  drive  the  work  before  him,  "  sends  divers  learned  di- 
vines into  Scotland,  to  promote  an  uniformity  of  religion  "  Baiter. 
— And  now  for  Holland,  to  grapple  with  Vorstius  :  "  whom  the 
state,"  says  Baker,  "  determined  to  enter  for  public  professor  at 
Leyden  ;  but  he,  knowing  him  to  hold  many  erroneous  opinions, 
&c.,  earnestly  solicited  the  states,  by  his  own  letters  and  by  his 
lieger,  sir  Ralph  Win  wood,  by  no  means  to  admit  the  said  Vors- 
tius into  that  place,  Sec,  which,  after  much  soliciting,  his  request 
was  granted,  and  Vorstius  expelled." — The  next  he  set  upon  was 
Arminius  and  his  doctrines  in  the  synod  of  Dort,  m  Holland. 
"  That  synod  consisted,"  says  Baker,  "  of  learned  divines  sent 
from  the  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  from  Hesse,  from  Switzer- 
land, Geneva,  Berne,  Embden,  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Fries- 
land,  and  other  provinces.  Some  also  were  sent  from  England, 
as  George,  bishop  of  Landaff,  J.  Dauenfent,  Sam.  Ward,  Thomas 
Good,  and  Wsrtter  Belcanquel,  a  Scot :  which  Synod  was  assem- 
bled to  examine  and  determine  the  doctrine  of  Arminius,  which 
was  at  last  rejected,  as  also  that  of  Vorstius,  &c.  The  papists 
made  so  little  reckoning  of  this  synod,  that  one  of  them,  in  scorn, 
made  Echo  censure  it  in  this  distich :  Dordraci  Synodus  7  Nodus. 
Chorus  integer?  JEgez.  Conventus  1  Ventus.  Sesso  Stramen  1 
Amen." 
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By  all  the  flesh  upon  their  backs, 
Till  over  stretched  conscience  cracks. 

Their  canons,  faith,  and  perjury. 
Do  damn  them  by  authority. 

The  next  design  they  set  on  foot 
Was  a  prodigious  powder  plot ; 
Plot  that  had  sure  enough  undone  'em, 
If 't  had  blown  houses  down  upon  'em. 
Or  blown  'em  up,  I  thuik  the  rather 
I  should  say,  tho'  no  matter  whether ; 
For  the  inventor  of  the  plot 
Design'd  it  ne'er  should  come  to  that ; 
And  yet  it  did  not  miss  the  end 
For  which  it  was  at  first  design'd. 

The  king  at  that  time  kept  beside  him 
One*  who  outwitted  all  that  tried  him ; 
Deep  oracle  was  all  he  said. 
Like  that  of  Bacon's  brazen  head  : 
An  old  serpentine  Machivilian, 
Not  one  more  crafty  in  a  million. 
His  politics  did  ever  tend 
To  some  mischievous  wicked  end^s 
Religion  he  had  never  any. 
Yet,  like  his  dad,  profess'd  as  many 
As  came  to  hand,  provided  that 
They  first  were  owned  by  the  state. 
But  whatsoever  he  profest. 
He  was  a  foe  to  all  the  rest ; 
Yet  had  a  greater  spite  for  none 
Than  Catholic  religion ; 
Nor  any  by  him  more  molested 
Than  those  good  souls  that  still  profess'd  it. 

This  was  the  man  that  did  invent 
Tlie  plotf  that  scar'd  the  parliament : 

*  This  sir  Robert  Cecil  was  made  secretary  of  state  tinder  qneen 
£lizabeth  before  his  father,  sir  William  Cecil,  died,  continued  in 
tliat  office  in  king  James*8  time,  and  upon  his  good  service  in  the 
plot  was  made  treasurer. 

t ''  The  plot,"  says  the  author  of  the  Catholic  Apology,  "  was 
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Which  to  the  papists'  charge  he  laid, 
Lil5:e  Nero,  who  in  story 's  said 
To  have  himself  set  Rome  on  flame. 
Then  charg'd  the  Christians  with  the  samt 

Yet  Cecil,  for  so  hight  the  man. 
That  this  contrivance  carried  on, 
Thought  it  was  best  not  to  begin. 
Till  some  loose  papists  were  drawn  in : 
Such  as  the  name,  but  little  more 
Than  this,  of  that  religion  bore. 
For  from  the  guilty  his  intent 
Was  to  defame  the  imiocent. 
Thus  bold  unthmking  busy  fools 
Are  politicians'  working  tools. 

Under  the  senate  house  there  were 
Deep  cellars  made  for  ale  and  beer ; 
But  empty  then  as  vacuum  ^ 
Or  hollow  belly  of  a  drum : 
And  these  they  fill  with  thirty-six 
Gunpowder  barrels  and  dry  sticks : 
The  billet- wood  above  they  throw 
To  hide  the  powder  stow'd  below. 

Well,  having  thus  prepar'd  the  vault. 
And  all  thmgs  ready  for  assault, 

designed  to  make  the  policy  of  a  great  statesman;"  meaning 
Cecil,  p.  399,  edit.  3. — Father  Ware,  in  his  Posthumous  History 
of  the  English  Provinces,  says  ;  there  was  no  light  suspicion  of  a 
peer's  knowing  the  conspiracy  long  before  its  discovery,  who  cun- 
ningly pretended  ignorance,  that  more  might  be  involved.  See 
Hist,  of  the  Society,  p.  310.  Sanderson,  a  Protestant,  intimates 
the  same,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  Jesuits  had  a  note  of  Cecil's 
name  in  their  register ;  not  as  a  day-laborer,  but  as  the  master 
workman ;  whose  foreign  and  domestic  engineers  wrought  in  the 
mine  of  discovery.  Sand.,  p.  344.— And  the  said  charge  (says  the 
Cath.  Apology  out  of  Sanderson)  Cecil  himself  owns,  by  making 
this  answer  to  the  complaint  of  the  Catholics  :— "  That  even  so 
Nero  set  Rome  on  fire,  and  after  laid  the  blame  upon  the  Chris- 
tians." Sand.,  p.  336,  Ca.  Ap.,  p.  413. — Osborne,  a  Protestant,  in 
his  Hist,  of  king  James,  p.  36,  calls  it,  "A  neat  device  of  the 
treasurer's."  Cecil  was  made  treasurer  immediately  after  the  dis- 
covery. And  Sanderson  says  he  was  made  an  earl  for  his  service 
in  this  business,  p.  306.  And  king  James  himself  usually  called 
the  fifth  day  of  November  Cecil's  Holyday.    Cath.  Ap.,  p.  432. 
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To  heave  the  senate,  at  one  blow. 
Higher  than  e'er  they  meant  to  go. 
The  next  great  piece  of  Cecil's  care 
Was  to  discover  this  affair 
So  cunningly,  that  naught  of  this  ill 
Might  seem  to  be  contriv'd  by  Cecil, 
But  only  by  those  papists  who 
He  had  procured  to  work  below. 

Cecil,  to  bring  his  plot  to  light. 
Does  to  the  lord  *Monteagle  write 
A  letter  without  date  or  place, 
Or  name  to  know  from  Avhence  it  was. 
Monteagle  was  a  papist  lord. 
Just,  loyal,  noble,  and  abhorr'd 
Conspiracies,  or  anything 
Against  his  country,  God,  or  king ; 
Who,  opening  this  surprising  letter. 
Was  struck  with  wonder  at  the  matter : 
For  you  must  know  the  mystic  scrawl. 
Like  to  Baltassar's  on  the  wall, 
Seem'd  at  the  first  strangely  mysterious. 
But  on  consideration  serious. 
He  dreaded  something  might  be  in 't 
Relating  to  the  government ; 
And  therefore  does  the  letter  bring 
To  Cecil ; — Cecil  to  the  king. 

The  king  looks  seriously  upon  't. 
Reads  o'er  a  line  and  studies  on  't : 
And  then  another  line  cons  o'er. 
And  pores  on 't  as  he  did  before ; 
Lifts  up  a  lug,  casts  down  an  eye,  ) 

Frcm  its  fifth  corner  looks,  to  tiy  > 

Jf  he  the  depth  on  't  could  espy.  ) 

At  last  thro'  oblique  nerve  of  sheep's  eye, 
Lito  the  bottom  of  it  peeps  he. 


*  Cecil  contrived  the  strange  letter  that  was  sent  to  the  lord 
Monteagle.    See  Cath.  Apol.,  p.  405, 
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And  told  his  courtiers  what  it  meant ; 

I  see,  says  he,  gunpowder  in  't, 

By  which  a  blast  is  to  be  given 

To  blow  the  parliament  to  heaven 

To  this  sense  of  his  majesty 

The  council  table  did  agree  :  i  |9| 

Only  to  Cecil  the  whole  letter  HI 

Seem'd  nonsense,  or  but  little  better ; 

He  still  pretending  to  admire 

They  could  find  powder  in  't  or  fire ; 

Or  anything  that  in  a  minute 

Could  up,  or  down,  blow  house  of  senate. 

Thus  he  seemed  not  to  understand  it, 
Lest  some  might  think  he  had  a  hand  in  't ; 
Or  else  perhaps  might  spoil  his  plot 
By  the  pursuing  it  too  hot ; 
For  he  to  light  would  have  it  brought, 
Just  as  't  was  fit  for  breaking  out ; 
And  therefore  ten  days  after  staid 
Before  that  any  search  was  made. 

Till  on  the  eve,  before  the  sitting 
Of  parliament,  he  thought  it  fitting 
To  search  the  cellars,  where  he  found 
The  powder  barrels  underground. 
For  as  in  well  contriv'd  romances. 
And  stories  made  to  please  folks'  fancies, 
Each  grand  adventure  must  break  out 
hi  nick  of  time  else  't  serves  for  naught. 
So  Cecil  timing  things  aright. 
Did  in  fit  moment  bring  to  light, 
The  powder  m  infernal  grot, 
And  then  exclaim'd  a  popish  plot ! 

He  sends  post-haste  the  tidings  down. 
And  bells  rung  out  in  every  town ; 
Great  joy  Avas  thro'  the  nation  made, 
And  violins  and  bag-pipes  play'd  ; 
Wine  into  streets  they  bring,  and  ale, 
Some  in  black-jacks,  some  in  a  pail. 
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Which  set  before  the  swinish  rabble. 
They  swill  their  guts  whilst  they  are  able, 
And  with  loud  curses  rend  their  throats. 
Against  the  pope  and  popish  plots. 
Guns,  from  the  Tower  and  the  forta 
Echo  the  Bacchanalian  sports ; 
And  squibs  and  crackers  fly  about 
With  huzzas,  and  confused  shout. 

Thanksgivings,  mix'd  with  backward  prayers. 
Flew  from  all  churches  to  the  stars ; 
And  in  enthusiastic  raptures 
The  parsons  open'd  hidden  scriptures, 
In  which  they  found  this  plot  foretold 
By  ancient  seers  in  days  of  old  : 
As  they  pretended  to  make  good 
From  Scriptures  wrote  before  the  flood ; 
By  Sept'agints  in  rolls  of  vellum ; 
And  folks  believe  whate'er  they  tell  'em ; 
The  rankest  nonsense,  and  what  not 
Is  blessed  preaching  up  of  plot. 

Thus  the  suppos'd  delivery 
Of  nation,  in  epitome. 
Was  celebrated  everywhere ; 
And  hence  it  is  that  once  a  year 
The  people  powder-plots  remember. 
And  all  run  mad  the  fifth  day  of  November. 

The  king  himself,  if  some  guess  right, 
Knew  all  before  it  came  to  light ; 
And  why  and  how  it  was  begun. 
And  wink'd  at  Cecil's  carrying 't  on: 
Whence  't  was  for  him  an  easy  matter 
T'  unriddle  that  mysterious  letter, 
But  this  I  leave  to  such  as  know 
How  far  state  policy  may  go.  ' 

A  certain  writer*  I  have  seen. 
If  all  be  true  that  pass'd  his  pen, 

*  The  book  is  entitled,  The  Court  and  Character  of  King  James, 
by  Sir  A.  W.  ' 

31* 
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The  king  wanted  no  wit,  nor  skill. 
Nor  conscience  in  plotting  ill. 

This  is  however  plainly  knovra. 
That  at  his  coming  to  the  crown. 
He  promis'd  foreign  prmces,  that 
The  penal  laws  he'd  abrogate  ; 
And  that  this  *plot  prov'd  his  pretence 
To  keep  them  up  for  self-defence. 
Now  if  to  this  end  't  was  invented ; 
Or  whether  to  it  the  king  consented. 
Or  knew  on 't,  I  determine  not ; 
It  was  't  is  certain  Cecil's  plot : 
As  will  appear  to  him  that  list 
To  read  the  learned  apologist. 

No  more  of  Cecil  and  his  plot : 
Another  trick 's  now  set  on  foot, 
Which  bishop  Abbot,  and  Frank  Mason, 
Resolve  to  put  upon  the  nation : 
A  young  register  '5  set  on  foot. 
An  awkward  thing  comes  stalking  out. 
And  cries  t  Parker  was  bishop  made 
At  Lambeth  :  not  at  the  Nag's  head. 

Their  dialogue,  concerning  this. 
He  that 's  no  conjuror  may  guess 
To  be  at  least  to  this  eifect. 
If  not  the  same  in  each  respect : 

Come,  master  Mason,  you  whose  cares 
Disturb  your  sleep  'bout  church  afiairs : 
To  you,  who  secrets  can  conceal, 
I  have  deep  matters  to  reveal. 
Quoth  Abbot ;  and  I  do  declare 
'Tis  what  deserves  our  greatest  care. 

Papists,  you  know,  in  disputation 
Oft  urge  our  want  of  consecration : 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  what  the  earl  of  Castlemain  hath 
judiciously  writ  of  this  plot,  in  his  Catholic  Apology, 

t  The  pretended  records  and  register  of  Matthew  Parker's  con- 
lecration  at  Lambeth. 
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And  tell  us,  we  are  only  sent, 

And  bishops  made  by  parli'ment : 

And  that  we  neither  have  vocation 

Episcopal,  nor  consecration ; 

Nor  mission  apostolical. 

In  short,  nor  any  power  at  all. 

If  we  affirm  we  have  :  you  ha'  *t. 

Say  they,  from  the  lay  magistrate  : 

But  laity,  tho'  king  or  queen, 

Had  never  power  to  ordain. 

And  'tis  a  maxim,  that  no  mortal  can 

Give  what  he  has  not  to  another  man. 

Bristow,  and  Harding,  Stapleton, 
Allen,  and  doctor  Kellison, 
Have  often  urged  us  to  show 
When,  where,  by  whom,  the  manner  how 
We  were  made  bishops  ?    But  such  queries 
Want  answer  yet,  tho'  many  a  year  is 
Past  over  since  they  first,  in  print. 
Were  to  old  Horn  and  Jewel  sent. 
For  my  part,  as  I  am  a  man,  sir. 
To  these  demands  I  cannot  answer. 
Tho'  I  myself  may  pass  for  a  priest, 
And  of  the  bishops  the  archest. 
Yet,  how  this  power  spiritual 
Comes  down  to  me,  I  cannot  tell ; 
Nor  can  I  prove  our  orders  from 
The  prelates  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

And  if  from  thence  they  do  not  spring, 
Quoth  Frank,  they  are  not  worth  a  pin. 
For  true  succession  there  is  none 
But  what  by  Rome  is  handed  down. 
Why  took  not  Parker  better  care 
At  first  of  all  ui  this  affair  ? 

Parker  did  what  he  could,  poor  man, 
T'  obtain  consecration. 
And  all  the  popish  bishops  tried  ; 
But  was  by  each  of  them  denied. 
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Quoth  Abbot :  therefore  to  a  priest, 
Hight  Scory,  he  himself  addrest ; 
Who  at  the  Nag's-head  tavern  laid 
His  Tyndal  Bible  on  his  head. 
Which  (I  may  say  to  you)  at  best 
Was  but  an  idle  drunken  jest ; 
And  wiser  men  are  since  asham'd 
To  hear  the  character  so  stain'd. 

But  had  not  Parker,  quoth  Frank  Mason, 
Some  better  sort  of  consecration  ? 
No,  no,  says  Abbot,  there  is  none 
By  any  record  can  be  shown. 
For  my  part  I  have  sought  the  breves. 
And  every  scroll  in  the  archives. 
At  Lambeth  :  but  the  de'il  a  letter 
Find  I  relating  to  this  matter. 
Whereas,  had  he  been  consecrated. 
The  thing  had  surely  been  related. 
And  register'd  as  others  are. 
That  were  before  m£Cde  bishops  there. 
It  is  a  great  mishap,  my  lord. 
Quoth  Mason,  that  there  's  no  record ; 
But  how  to  help  't  we  do  not  know. 
Yes,  Frank,  I'll  tell  thee  what  I'll  do. 
Says  Abbot — ^we'll  such  records  frame. 
In  honest  Matthew  Parker's  name. 
As  shall  declare  him  consecrated. 
And  fifty  years  ago  be  dated. 
Then  will  we  slur  them  on  the  nation. 
To  authorize  his  consecration. 

This  may  do  well  for  evidence. 
But  what  avails  a  vain  pretence  ? 
Says  Frank,  it  gives  no  character. 
Quoth  Abbot,  if  folk  think  we  are 
True  bishops,  and  esteem  us  such. 
For  character  I  care  not  much. 
Tho'  we  are  not  by  right  divine 
Made  priests  and  bishops,  I  design 
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—  V ; 

To  make  the  world  believe  we  are 
Stamp'd  with  that  sacred  character. 
And  who  will  doubt  our  being  so, 
When  we  our  Lambeth  records  show  ? 

'Tis  true,  quoth  Frank,  find  they  us  thus 
In  Curia  de  Arcubus, 
It  will  in  ages  yet  to  come 
Make  folk  believe  we  sprang  from  Rome, 
And  have  our  priesthood  from  the  chair 
Of  Peter's  great  successor  there. 
Nay,  in  process  of  time,  e'en  we 
Ourselves  shall  of  this  judgment  be,  | 

Forgetting  quite  our  Nag's-head  Pedigree.        i 
This  is  the  furthest  we  can  wish  ; 
A  blest  conclusion  !  quoth  archbish. 

To  work  goes  Abbot,  and  man  Frank, 
Study,  contrive,  and  write,  and  drank. 
Compare  their  notes,  consult  each  otlier 
(For  both  sat  at  a  desk  together). 
Till  in  few  days,  by  careful  heeding, 
The  records  pass'd  a  second  reading. 
Some  few  corrections  were  made  after 
Of  moment  little,,  more  of  laughter ; 
Such  as  the  cautious  noting  down 
Tap'stry,  red  cloth,  and  woollen  gown. 
Then  a  third  time  they  were  read  o'er, 
And  both  conclude  they  need  no  more  : 
But  place  them  in  the  archives,  where 
Records  of  ancient  bishops  are. 

Then  Mason  speaks,  with  prudence  mighty 
We  have  contriv'd  this  matter  weighty. 
And  to  as  fair  a  pass  have  brought  it. 
As  Parker  could  had  he  forethought  it. 
But  what  avails  a  register. 
If  no  man  knows  that  it  lies  here  ? 
And  therefore  what  must  next  be  done, 
Is  to  let  people  know  there  's  one, 
Without  the  least  suspicion  that 
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It  was  contriv'd  or  forg'd  of  late. 

Quoth  Abbot,  how  must  this  be  done  ? 

My  lord,  says  Frank,  let  me  alone  ; 

An't  please  your  grace  to  give  consent, 

I  will  put*  out  a  book  in  print ; 

My  book  shall  jirove  our  orders  right  ) 

In  all  our  enemies'  despite,  v 

For  Parker's  register  I'll  cite  ;  ) 

And  tell  'em,  if  they  please  to  mind  it. 

Go  but  to  Lambeth  and  they'll  find  it. 

In  troth  the  project 's  excellent. 
Quoth  Abbot,  but  be  secret  in  't. 
And  get  it  done  as  soon  as  may  be. 
My  lord,  all  other  things  I'll  lay-by. 
Says  Frank,  and  to  my  ready  pen 
Betake  myself,  and  get  it  done. 

Away  goes  Frank  and  't  was  not  long 
'Ere  out  flies  book  among  the  throng. 
Surprising  the  amazed  nation 
With  an  unheard  of  consecration. 
Till  sixteen  hundred  and  thirteen 
This  register  was  never  seen  ; 
Nor  was  there  made  the  feast  pretence 
To  any  Lambeth  evidence. 
For  more  than  one  and  fifty  year 
That  Mason's  writings  did  appear. 

When  this  wise  man  first  set  his  book  out, 
And  Lambeth  records  dar'd  to  look  out, 
The  learn'df  Fitzherbert  saw  the  cheat. 
And  found  the  point  they  levell'd  at : 
Declar'd  the  register  a  new  one. 
Unknown  before,  so  not  a  true  one. 

*  Entitled  thus :  Of  the  Consecration  of  Bishops,  in  the  Church 
of  England,  with  their  Succession,  Jurisdiction,  and  other  things 
incident  to  their  calling,  &c.,  wherein  I  will  clear  them  from  the 
slanders  of  Bellarmin,  csanders,  Bristow,  Harding.  Allen,  Staple- 
ton,  Parsons,  Kellison,  Eudemon,  Becanus,  and  other  Romanists. 

t  This  father  Thomas  Fitzherbert  wrote  that  excellent  book, 
entitled.  Policy  and  Religion.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  holy  life. 
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You'll  see  his  words  put  down  below. 
And  those  of  other  writers  too. 

Champney,  the  Sorbpnist,  more  fully 
To  Mason's  grief  and  melancholy, 
Answer'd  his  book,  expos'd  the  cheat. 
And  prov'd  his  records  counterfeit. 

Jewel  and  Horn  were  set  upon 
By  Harding  and  by  Stapleton ; 
And  urged  mightily  to  show  ) 

Letters  of  orders,  also  who  I 

Had  consecrated  them  ?  and  how  ?  ) 

Yet  in  reply  we  do  not  hear 
That  Lambeth  records  mentioned  were. 
Yet  certain 't  is  if  such  had  been. 
They  must  have  needs  produc'd  'em  then. 
Because  they  could,  for  their  defence. 
Have  had  no  better  evidence. 
For  these  had  answer'd  all  those  queries. 
And  silenced  their  adversaries. 

The  great  historians  of  our  nation 
Name  Pool's  and  Tonstal's  consecration ; 
And  that  of  others  ;  yet  naught 's  said. 
By  either  Stowe  or  Hollinshed 
Of  Parker's,  tho'  they  lived  when 
The  Register  suppos'd  it  done. 
But  if  by  them  it  had  been  known. 
Why  also  was  it  not  put  down 
As  other  consecrations  were, 
That  in  their  chronicles  appear  ? 
Why  did  such  careful  men  neglect 
The  FIRST  archbishop  of  their  sect  ? 
They  should  have  honor'd  him  much  more. 
Than  all  that  ever  went  before : 
Because  he  was  the  only  man 
That  Bessy's  prelacy  began. 
Mason,*  from  Lambeth  records,  says, 

*  Mr.  Mason,  from  hig  Lambeth  Register,  writes  thus  of  Parker's 
election :  "  Now  the  See  of  Canterbury  continued  void  until  De- 
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Parker  elected  bishop  was 
About  beginning  of  December : 
Yet  on  the  ninth  day  of  September 
Bishop  elect  he  \s  styl'd  ye  know 
By  Raphael,  Hollinshed,  and  Stowe. 

cember  following,  about  which  time  the  dean  and  chapter,  having 
received  the  conge-de-lire,  elected  master  doctor  Parker  for  their 
archbishop,  proceeding  in  this  election  according  to  the  ancient 
manner,  and  laudable  custom  of  the  aforesaid  church,  anciently 
used  and  inviolably  observed."  Here  the  records  have  deceived 
Mason  in  two  remarkable  passages :  the  one  is  the  time  of  elec- 
tion, the  other  is  his  being  elected  by  conge-de-lire,  both  which 
are  false.  For  first,  if  he  were  not  elected  till  about  December, 
how  came  the  queen  to  send  a  commission  for  his  consecration, 
dated  on  September  the  ninth  1  Certainly  she  would  not  have 
him  consecrated  before  his  election.  Either  therefore  the  records 
are  false  as  to  this  commission,  or  as  to  the  election  in  December 
Doubtless  in  both. — Dr.  Heylin  is  so  far  (rom  crediting  Mason's 
December  election,  that  he  positively  affirms,  that  the  most  rev- 
erend doctor  Matthew  Parker  was  elected  to  the  See  of  Canter- 
bury on  the  1st  of  August.  The  conge-dc-lire  (as  he,  following 
Mason,  ignorantly  calls  the  letter  missive),  which  opened  him 
the  way  to  this  dignity,  bears  date  on  the  18th  of  July,  within  a 
few  days  after  the  deprivation  of  the  former  bishops.  Thus  Hey- 
lin, p.  291. — Secondly,  as  to  the  pretended  conge-de-lire,  Mason, 
the  recorder,  brings  it  out  about  December,  but  lleylin  dates  it  on 
the  18th  day  of  July  ;  but  in  real  truth  there  was  no  such  writ  as 
&  conge-de-lire  at  that  time  in  being;  king  Harry  VIII.  having 
abolished  it  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  stat.  25.  H.  VIC,  (revived  in 
Stat.  1.  Eliz.  I.,)  wherein  it  is  enacted,  "that  at  every  vacancy  of 
any  archbishopric  or  bishopric,  the  king  sends  a  letter  missive, 
containing  the  name  of  the  person  which  they  (the  dean  and 
chapter)  shall,  with  all  speed,  in  due  form,  elect  and  choose  the 
said  person  named  in  the  said  letter-missive,  to  the  dignity  and 
office  of  archbishop,  &c.,  and  none  other." — King  Edward  VI. 
enacted  stat.  1.  Edward  VI.,  that  no  conge-de-lire,  should  be  grant- 
ed, &c.,  and  in  the  said  act  declares,  that  a  writ  of  conge-de-lire, 
serves  to  no  purpose,  but  is  derogatory  and  prejudicial  to  the 
king's  prerogative  royal. — Now,  candid  reader,  I  beg  you  to  judge 
whether  Parker  could  be  elected  by  the  old  Catholic  writ  of 
eonge-de-lire,  according  to  the  ancient  manner  and  laudable  cus- 
tom of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  anciently  used  and  inviolably 
observed.  Election  by  conge-de-lire,  accordmg  to  ihe  ancient  cus- 
tom, cannot  possibly  be  tneant  of  any  Protestant  custom  ;  because 
no  Protestant  was  ever  elected  to  the  church  of  Canterbury'  be- 
fore Matt.  Parker.  Even  Cranmer  himself,  though  thrust  in  by 
the  king,  yet  was  elected  by  conge-de-lire  after  the  Catholic  man- 
ner :  for  the  conge-de-lire,  was  not  abolished  till  a  year  after  Cran- 
mer's  election,  nor  the  letter-missive  enacted:  he  being  elected 
34  of  H.  VIII.,  and  the  letler-missive  enacted  in  the  25th  of  his 
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And  Heylin,  on  the  first  of  August, 

Speaks  him  elect ;  so  that  there 's  no  trust 

To  Mason's  record  can  be  had ; 

A  four  months'  error 's  very  bad. 

And  stabs  to  th'  heart  the  story's  credit. 

Murders  the  cause  of  those  that  need  it, 

Conge-de-lire  was  sent  down 
To  dean  and  chapter  from  the  crown ; 
A  prelate  must  be  chose  by  that. 
And  the  election  fell  on  Mat. 
According  to  the  ancient  custom. 
Say  Records :  but  you  must  not  trust  'em. 
Because  that  sort  of  writ  we  know 
Was  long  before  made  void  in  law 
By  statute  parliamentary, 
Made  in  the  days  of  old  king  Harry : 
And  has  since  that  revived  been 
In  the  first  year  of  Bess,  the  queen. 
So  that  to  send  conge-de-lires 
Had  broke  her  o^\ti  laws  and  her  sire's ; 
A  letter-missive  in  its  stead 
Was  to  be  sent  by  church's  head. 
A  letter-missive  is  a  writ  ) 

That  names  what  man  the  king  fliinks  fit,       > 
And  only  he  is  chose  by  it.  ) 

Where  to  elect  there  is  but  one, 
'Tis  Hobson's  choice  ;  take  that  or  none  ; 
Whereat  conge-de-lire  gives  'em 
More  choice,  and  to  a  free  election  leaves  'em. 


reign.— Mason  himself,  where  he  speaks  wthont  regard  to  his 
records,  owns  freely,  '.'  that  the  king  grants  a  license  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  with  a  letter-missive,  containing  the  name  of  the 
person  which  they  shall  elect  and  choose."  He  cites  anno  25  H. 
vni.,  c.  20.  Which  statute  (as  is  said  above)  was  repealed  by 
queen  Mary,  hut  revived  by  Elizabeth  in  the  first  year  of  her 
reign,  before  Parker's  election.  So  that  he  could  not  otherwise 
possibly  be  elected  than  by  the  letter-missive,  and  not  by  eovge- 
de-lire,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  that  church,  as  Uie 
register  falsely  and  ignorantly  says. 

32 
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This  was  the  ancient  custom,  but 
Mat.  could  not  then  be  chose  by  that. 
Hence 't  is  our  learned  Avriters  reckon 
The  Lambeth  register  mistaken. 
Since  this  is  false,  the  rest  may  be 
Presumed  all  gross  forgery. 

Mat.  now  elected,  out  there  came 
Commission  in  his  highness'  name. 
Him  bishop  for  to  consecrate  ; 
September  the  ninth  was  its  date. 
To  Tonstal,  Bourne,  and  Pool 't  was  sent. 
And  old  LandafFwas  named  in't: 
Scory  and  Barlow  too  were  there, 
A  base  unconsecrated  pair. 

The  three  first  named  of  the  six  ) 

Were  of  the  ancient  Catholics,  > 

Deprived  of  their  bishoprics  ) 

Two  months  before  ;  as  you  may  read 
In  Heylin,  Stowe,  and  Hollinshed, 
Because  they  would  not  swear  that  Bess 
Was  church's  head,  or  governess. 

Besides  their  deprivation,  they 
As  prisoners  confined  lay 
Some  hundred  miles  from  one  another. 
Too  far  to  come  so  soon  together  : 
Bourne  was  to  Exeter  restrain'd ; 
At  Peterborough  Pool  remain'd. 
Tonstal  was  Parker's  prisoner 
In  Lambeth  house,  and  died  there. 

All  which  consider'd,  could  the  queen 
Presume  those  bishops,  who  had  been 
Thrust  out,  and  us'd  at  such  a  rate. 
Would  her  new  changeling  consecrate, 
Who  were,  they  knew,  sworn  schismatics. 
And  obstinate  proud  heretics. 
Or  could  she  ever  once  imagine 
Those  prelates  of  the  old  religion 
Would  make  a  primate  of  the  nation. 
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Without  the  pontife^s  approbation : 
Or  ever  seat  such  impious  elves 
In  chairs  belonging  to  themselves  ? 
Bess,  and  her  council,  sure  were  wiser 
Than  oversee  such  slips  as  these  are. 
In  fine,  it  nms  beyond  suspicion, 
That  is  but  a  forg'd  commission ; 
And,  if  one  part  be  forg'd,  then  all 
Will  under  the  same  censure  fall. 

Out  comes,  some  three  months  after  this, 
A  new  commission  from  dame  Bess ; 
December  the  sixth  day 't  is  dated. 
Mat.  must  by  this  be  consecrated. 
And  now  the  tune  draws  on  apace. 
To  acquire  what  yet  he  wanted,  grace. 
For  in  December,  records  say. 
From  Bath  and  Wells  the  sev'nteenth  day. 
Mat.  drank  his  overflowing  cup 
Of  grace  and  consecration  up. 

By  Bath  and  Wells  you  must  conceive. 
An  old  unconsecrated  knave, 
Call'd  Barlow,  who  a  while  before, 
To  these,  as  bishop,  title  bore. 
A  lewd  fall'n  priest  that  had  a  wife. 
But  ne'er  was  a  bishop  in  his  life : 
Nor  is  there  found  in  any  nation 
The  least  scroll  of  his  consecration. 

And  this  was  Parker's  consecrator, 
Scory  was  next,  and  hang  the  better. 
The  third  was  whining  Coverdale, 
Two  fall'n  priests  that  lov'd  women  well, 
But  never  rose  to  the  degree 
Of  consecrated  prelacy ; 
Yet  stole  th'  name  of  bishops,  when 
There  was  no  form  left  to  ordain, 

Hodgkins  the  last,  yet  writers  can 
Hardly  agree  about  the  man : 
Some  say  two  suffragans  were  there. 
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But  tell  you  not  who  made  the  pair ; 
Or  whether  Dover  was,  .or  Thetford, 
The  place  of  residence,  or  Bedford. 
Wise  men,  who  things  with  care  discuss, 
Coflclude  he  dwelt  in  nubtbus. 

The  register  is  trimly  penn'd, 
I  mean  to  character  and  hand, 
And  put  in  decent  form,  till 't  looks 
Like  what  boys  draw  in  copy-books 
When  they  are  minded  to  appear 
More  skilful  than  their  masters  are. 

Anno  1559.  Mat.  Park.  ]        f  Wm.  Barlow. 
Cant.  Cons.  17  Decem.  I  v     1  John  Scory. 
ex  Regist.  Mat.  Park.  t.  f  ^  1  Miles  Coverdale. 
1.  f.  2.  &  10.  J        I  John  Hodgkins. 

Tell  me,  old  bishop,  prithee,  tell. 
If  in  these  matrers  thou  hast  skill, 
Could  Parker  Lambeth  house  possess. 
And  sit  lord  of  the  diocess : 
Be  styled  bishop,  have  respect, 
Without  restriction  of  elect  ? 
Could  he  before  his  consecration 
Pass  for  lord  primate  of  the  nation ; 
And  bishop  act  in  each  respect. 
Whilst  yet  no  more  but  bare  elect  ? 
If  so,  election  were  enough. 
And  consecration  useless  stuff. 
If  not  he  must  be  consecrated 
Before  the  register  is  dated. 

Now  as  this  register  is  dated, 
Parker  (you  see)  Avas  consecrated 
The  seventeenth  day  of  December ; 
But  on  the  eighteenth  of  November, 
By  Heylin,  and  by  Hollinshed, 
He  is  styl'd  bishop.     And  we  read 
That  Lambeth  house  was  then  his  place. 
By  consequence  the  diocess. 
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And,  being  thus  installed  there, 
Tonstal  was  made  his  prisoner.  '        f 
Bat  Tonstal  died,  those  authors  say, 
November  on  the  eighteenth  day ; 
So  that  he's  bishop  here  before 
The  register  a  month  or  more. 
And  where  could  he  be  bishop  made 
Unless  before  at  the  Nag's  head  ? 

In  fine,  behold  what  bonny  gear 
Sets  off  our  Lambeth  register : 
The  chapel's  eastern  end,  w^e  find. 
With  Turkish  tapestry  was  lin'd, 
And  on  the  chapel  floor  was  spread 
A  web  of  kersey  dyed  red ; 
A  color  never  seen  before. 
In  Advent  on  a  chapel  floor 

There  was  a  sermon  (as  was  meet). 
Great  flocks  of  folk  filled  every  street. 
From  shop  and  garret  out  they  run 
To  see  the  consecration ; 
And  the  most  godly  of  the  horde 
Brake  bread  together  at  God's  board. 

In  woollen  gown,  that  reach'd  his  heel. 
Comes  out  the  fool  Miles  Coverdale, 
Girt  round  his  loins  with  woollen  list. 
And  lays  on  Parker's  head  his  fist : 
For  Mat.  could  get  from  him  no  mission 
In  robes  that  smell'd  of  superstition. 

The  *queen  her  spies  sends  closely  out ; 
Here  one,  and  there  another  scout, 

*  How  circumspectly  the  queen  proceeded,  says  Mason,  may 
appear  by  this,  that  her  letters  patent  were  sent  to  divers  learned 
professors  of  the  law,  that  they  might  freely  give  their  judgment : 
and  all  of  them  jointly  confessed,  that  both  the  queen  might  law- 
fully authorize  the  persons  to  the  effect  specified  ;  and  the  said 
persons  also  might  lawfully  exercise  the  act  of  confirming  and 
consecrating  in  the  same  to  them  committed,  whose  names,  sub- 
scribed with  their  own  hands,  remain  in  record  as  foUoweth : 
William  May,  Robert  Weston,  Edward  Leeds,  Henry  Harvey, 
Thomas  Yale,  Nicholas  Bullingham.  He  cites  in  his  marg.  Ex. 
Regist.  Mat.  Park.,  fol.  3. 
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I  think  in  all  some  five  or  six 

Arch  quirking  lawyers,  skill'd  in  tricks, 

Who  were  to  mind  if  things  were  done 

To  rights  in  consecration. 

As  if  the  consecrator  Barlow, 

And  three  associates,  that  there  lay 

Their  hands  on  Parker's  head,  were  fools. 

And  the  elected  duller  souls. 

In  short,  it  shoAvs  she  thought  their  worships 

Had  little  skill  in  making  bishops. 

These  lawyers  watch  all  motions  made. 
Who  hands  imposed,  and  who  had  pray'd ; 
What  garbs  canonic  they  had  on. 
And  who  it  was  that  wanted  one. 
All  finish'd,  they  return  to  queen, 
Relating  what  they'd  heard  and  seen  ; 
Concluding  that  all  things  went  well. 
Save  only  that  Miles  Coverdale 
Would  not  be  counsell'd  to  leave  off 
His  old  grey  gown,  for  sacred  stuff; 
But  this  they  very  wisely  thought 
Of  moment  small,  or  next  to  naught. 
Yet  counsell'd  Bess,  to  shun  offence. 
With  his  sheep's  clothing  to  *dispense. 

*  Bramhal  says,  Coverdale's  side  woollen  gon^n  was  uncanoni- 
cal,  and  needed  a  dispensation. — Some  remarkable  notes  collected 
out  of  the  writinss  of  the  most  learned  and  intelligible  authors  of 
those  times,  concerning  this  affair.  To  begin  then  in  queen 
Elrzabeth's  reign,  five  or  six  years  after  Parker  had  got  thrust  into 
the  See  of  Canterbury,  Jewel  into  Salisburj-,  and  Horn  into  Win- 
chester, &c.  The  learned  Dr.  Harding,  in  his  Confutation  of 
Jewel's  Apology,  fol.  57,  58,  after  having  disproved  Jewel's  suc- 
cession, demands  how  he  came  to  be  bishop,  thus :  '  Therefore, 
to  go  from  your  succession,  which  you  cannot  prove,  and  to  come 
to  your  vocation,  how  say  you,  sir  1  You  bear  yourself  as  though 
you  were  bishop  of  Salisbury.  But  how  can  you  prove  your  vo- 
cation 1  By  what  authority  usurp  you  the  administration  of  doc- 
trine and  sacraments  ?  What  can  you  allege  for  the  right  and 
proof  of  your  ministry  1  Who  hath  luid  hands  on  you  1  By  what 
example  hath  he  done  it  1  How,  and  by  whom,  are  you  conse- 
crated "?  Who  hath  sent  you  V  A  fter  abundance  of  Jewel's  eva- 
sions, wide  from  the  purpose,  Dr.  Harding-  replies  thus :  '  But  yoo 
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If  Parker's  consecrators  be 

No  bishops,  then  no  bishop  he  ; 

were  made,  you  say,  by  the  consecration  of  the  archbishop  (Par- 
ker he  means)  and  other  three  bishops.  And  how,  I  pray  you, 
was  j-our  archbishop  himself  consecrated  ?  What  three  bishops 
in  the  realm  were  to  lay  hands  upon  him  1  Your  metropolitan, 
who  should  give  authority  to  all  your  consecrations,  had  himself 
no  lawful  consecration.'  To  this  Mr.  Jewel  answered  not  one 
word,  but  passed  all  over  in  silence. — Dr.  Stapleton.  in  like  man- 
ner, urges  Horn  to  this  purpose  :  '  To  say  truth,  you  are  no  lord 
of  Winchester,  nor  elsewhere,  but  only  Mr.  Robert  Horn.  Is  it 
not  notorious,  that  you  and  your  colleagues  were  not  ordained  ac- 
cording to  the  prescript,  I  will  not  say  of  the  church,  but  even  of 
the  very  statutes  ?  How  then  can  you  challenge  to  yourself  the 
name  of  the  lord  bishop  of  Winchester  V  Counter- Blast. — And 
again  in  the  same  Counter-Blast,  fol.  301,  'You  are,'  says  he  to 
Horn,  'without  any  consecration  at  all  of  your  metropolitan  (Par- 
ker) himself,  poor  man,  being  no  bishop  neither.' — Again,  Dr. 
Stapleton,  in  another  place,  tells  them,  "  You  have  taken  upon 
you  the  office  of  bishops,  without  any  imposition  of  hands,  with- 
out all  ecclesiastical  authority,  without  all  order  of  canons  and 
right.  I  ask  not  who  gave  you  bishoprics,  but  who  made  you 
bishops'?'  See  Stapleton's  Return  of  Untruths,  fol.  130,  and  his 
Challenge  to  Mr.  Jewel  and  Mr.  Horn,  touching  their  consecration 
— Note.  That  Dr.  Harding's  Confutation  of  Jewel's  Apology  was 
printed  in  the  year  1565,  and  Dr.  Stapleton's  Return  of  Untruths 
in  the  year  following. — Dr.  Bristow,  Motive  31.  '  Consider,'  says 
he,  'what  church  that  is  whose  ministers  are  but  very  laymen, 
unsent,  uncalled,  unconsecrated,  holding  therefore  amongst  us, 
when  they  repent  and  return,  no  other  place  but  of  laymen ;  in 
no  case  admitted,  nor  looking  to  minister  in  any  office,  unless  they 
take  orders,  which  before  they  had  not' — Mr.  Reynolds.  'There 
is  no  herdsman  in  all  Turkey  who  hath  not  undertaken  the 
government  of  his  herd  upon  better  reasons,  and  greater  right, 
order,  and  authority,  than  these  your  magnificent  apostles  and 
evangelists  can  show  for  this  divine  and  high  office  of  governing 
souls,  reforming  churches,'  &c.  Vid.  Calvino  Turcis,  lib.  iv.  cap. 
15.— -These  and  several  others,  as  Sanders,  Howlet,  the  translat- 
ors of  the  Rhemish  Test.,  &.C.,  that  wrote  against  them,  lived  in 
queen  Elixabeth's  time,  when  the  Lambeth  records  of  Parker's 
consecration  must  needs  have  been  fresh  in  the  memories  of  both 
parties,  if  a-ny  such  register  or  records  had  been  in  being,  and 
must  have  as  certainly  been  produced  by  Jewel  and  Horn  in  their 
own  and  Parker's  defence.  Indeed  Whitaker  and  Fulk,  who  also 
wrote  in  that  queen's  time,  were  a  great  deal  more  ingenious  than 
to  pretend  to  any  consecration  or  orders  at  all  from  Rome.  The 
quite  contrary.  '  I  would  not  have  you  think,'  says  Whitaker.'that 
we  make  such  reckoning  of  your  orders,  as  to  hold  our  own  voca- 
tion unlawful  without  them.'  *  You  are  highly  deceived,'  says 
Fulk,  *  if  you  think  we  esteem  your  offices  of  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  better  than  laymen.'  And  in  his  Retentive ;  '  WiUi  all 
'.    our  hearts,  we  defy,  abhor,  detest,  and  spit  at  your  stinking,  grea- 
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He  none,  then  you  may  truly  say, 
Not  one  in  the  whole  world  have  they. 

sy,  and  antlchristian  orders.'  Vid.  Contr.  Dureum,  p.  821 :  and 
Answer  to  a  Counterfeit  Catholic :  and  Dr.  Champney,  p.  121. 
If  these  two,  the  most  learned  Protestants  in  England  at  that 
time,  could  have  derived  their  orders  successively  from  Catholic 
bishops,  and  produced  records  at  Lambeth  for  it,  would  they,  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  whole  pretended  church  of  England  and  its 
bishops,  so  conten)ptuously  have  denied  all  ordination,  and  so 
spitefully  treated  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  as  to  reckon  them  no  more  than  laymen  ?  Thus  much, 
before  the  world  ever  heard  of  Parker's  register  at  Lambeth.  But 
in  king  James's  time,  1613,  out  it  comes  in  a  book  of  Mr.  ]Mason's : 
it  so  surprised  the  amazed  world,  that  the  noise  of  it  quickly  flew 
as  far  as  Rome  itself,  where  the  excellent  F.  Thomas  Fitzherbert 
saw  the  forgery,  and  immediately  detected  it  in  public  print.  His 
words  are  as  follows,  taken  out  of  the  Appendix  to  his  book  en- 
titled, an  Adjoinder  to  the  Supplement  of  Father  Robert  Parsons, 
printed  1613 :  '  This  Adjoinder  being  printed,  it  was  my  chance  to 
understand  that  one  Mr.  Mason  hath  lately  published  a  book, 
wherein  he  pretends  to  answer  the  preface  to  F.  Parson's  Discus- 
sion, especially  concerning  one  point  treated  therein,  to  wit.  The 
Consecration  of  the  first  Protestant  Bishops  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  and  further,  that  he  endeavors  to  prove  their  conse- 
cration by  a  register,  testifying  that  four  bishops  consecrated  Mr. 
Parker.  Understand,  good  reader,  that  this  our  exception,  touch- 
ing the  lawful  vocation  and  consecration  of  the  first  Protestant 
bishops  in  the  late  queen's  days,  is  not  a  new  quarrel  lately 
raised,  but  vehemently  urged  divers  times  heretofore  by  Catholics 
many  years  ago;  yea,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  queen's  reign, 
as  namely,  by  the  lepxned  doctors  Harding  and  Stapleton,  against 
Mr.  Jewel  and  Mr.  Horn,  whom  they  pressed  mightily  with  the 
defect  of  the  due  vocation  and  consecration,  urging  them  to  prove 
the  same,  and  to  show  how  and  by  whom  they  were  made  bish- 
ops." Here  he  quotes  the  words  of  Harding  and  Stapleton  at 
large,  as  I  have  set  them  down ;  then  proceeds  thus :  "And  what, 
trow  ye,  was  answered  thereto  1  Were  there  any  bishops  named 
who  had  consecrated  them  1  Were  there  any  witnesses  alleged 
of  their  consecration  1  Was  Mr.  Mason's  register,  or  any  other 
authentic  proof  produced  either  by  Jewel  or  Horn  1  No,  truly ; 
for  as  for  Mr.  Horn,  he  never  replied  ;  and  Mr.  Jewel,  though  he 
took  upon  him  to  answer  it,  yet  did  it  so  weakly,  coldly,  and  am- 
biguously, that  he  suliiciently  fortified  and  justified  his  adversary's 
objection."  Then  he  sets  down  Jewel's  answer,  which  being 
nothing  but  shuffling  evasions,  I  think  it  not  worth  transcribing ; 
only  this  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  neither  names  Parker's  conse- 
cration, who  consecrated  him,  any  Lambeth  register,  or  answers 
directly  to  any  one  question  Dr.  Harding  proposed.  I  omit,  for 
brevity's  sake,  a  great  deal  more  of  Fitzherbert's  writings,  also  the 
account  he  gives  of  their  consecrating  one  another  at  the  Nag's 
Head,  because  enough  is  said  of  it  in  the  second  Canto. — In  the 
year  1617,  the  learned  Sorbonist,  Dr.  Champney,  published  his 
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Now  that  the  Lambeth  story  's  done, 
Judge  what  you  please,  and  let 's  go  on 

Treatise  of  the  Vocation  of  Bishops  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Min- 
isters, proving  the  ministers  of  the  pretended  reformed  churches 
in  general  to  have  no  calling,  against  Mr.  Du  Plessis  and  Dr. 
Field  :  and  in  particular,  the  pretended  bishops  in  England  to  be 
not  true  bishops,  against  Mr.  Mason. — Though  Crannier  w^as 
rightly  and  lawfully  consecrated  (which  yet  is  not  granted,  con- 
sidering his  impious  oath  and  villanous  perjury  committed  by  him 
at  his  consecration,  which  may  be  seen  in  Mason,  Heylin,  and 
Burnet),  yet  by  his  schism  and  heresy,  he  lost  the  lawful  use  of 
his  orders  before  his  death.  And  that  he  was  an  impious  heretic 
and  wicked  schismatic,  is  publicly  declared  under  his  own  hand 
in  his  recantation.  Secondly,  he  proves  those  pretended  bishops 
made  in  king  Edward  the  Sixth's  time,  to  be  not  true  bishops  at 
all ;  not  only  as  being  heretics,  but  the  manner  also  of  their  call- 
ing and  pretended  consecration  being  in  itself  invalid  and  null, 
for  want  of  a  valid  form  of  ordination  to  consecrate  them  by ;  two 
of  them  being  never  consecrated  by  even  this  new  form.  Another 
convincing  argument  against  them  (noted  also  by  Champney),  is, 
that  whoever  have  at  any  time  taken  orders  acording  to  that  new 
devised  form,  have  never  been  owned  for  bishops  by  the  Catholic 
Church.  But  when  any  of  them  happen  to  be  converted,  they 
esteem  themselves  no  more  than  mere  laymen  ;  and  if  they  will 
become  priests  or  bishops  in  God's  Church,  it  must  be  by  Catholic 
ordination ;  which  were  damnable  sacrilege  to  do,  if  the  Church 
were  not  certain  that  their  Protestant  orders  are  null  and  insigni- 
ficant in  all  respects  whatsoever  ;  it  being  as  much  sacrilege  to 
re-ordain  as  to  re-baptize. — When  Dr.  Brookes,  bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter, was  to  degrade  Ridley,  Hooper,  and  Farrar,  who  were  of  king 
Edward's  making,  he  told  Ridley,  "  that  "they  were  to  degrade 
him  only  of  the  priesthood,  for  they  did  not  take  him  for  a  bish- 
op."—But  when  Cranmer  came,  they  degraded  him  as  a  bishop, 
because  they  knew  him  to  be  consecrated,  Dr.  Champ.,  p.  166. 
He  cites  Fox's  Acts.— It  is  also  recorded  in  the  books  of  law  cases, 
that  the  leases  made  by  bishops  consecrated  in  king  Edward's 
time,  though  confirmed  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  were  not  es- 
teemed available ;  and  the  reason  given,  "  because  they  never 
vyere  truly  consecrated,  and  therefore  were  not  bishops."  The 
judge's  words  are  these  :  "It  is  said,  that  bishops  in  king  Edward 
the  Sixth's  days  were  not  consecrated,  and  therefore  were  not 
bishops :  and  therefore  a  lease  for  years  made  by  them,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  dean  and  chapter,  shall  not  bind  the  successor ;  for 
such  were  never  bishops.  Contrariwise,  a  bishop  deprived,  who 
was  a  bishop  in  fact  at  the  time  of  the  letting  (the  leases)  and 
confirmation  made  by  the  dean  and  chapter."  And  in  the  mar- 
gin, "  diversity  of  leases  made  by  bishops  not  consecmted,  and 
bishops  deprived."  So  that  it  appears  by  the  judgment,  as  well 
of  the  civil  as  ecclesiastical  magistrates,  that  they'were  not  true 
bishops  for  want  of  consecration.  Thus  Dr.  Champney.  He 
quotes  Brooke's  Novel  Cases,  Placito,  463,  fol.  101,  printed  1604, 
by  Thos.  Wight,  with  privilege.— More  remarkable  than  this  is 
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To  Charles  the  first's  unhappy  rei^i, 
Where  prayer  and  war  compose  the  scene. 

the  case  of  bishop  Bonner  against  Horn,  of  Winchester,  in  which 
the  Protestant  judges  themselves  were  forced  to  grant  that  they 
I  were  not  bishops  ;  therefore,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  in  the  eighth 
I  year  of  the  queen's  reign,  they  were  declared  and  enacted  bish- 
ops ;  which  the  judges  and  laws  of  England  could  not  say  they 
were  before.  Of  this  see  more  in  Canto  Two. — Coming  now  to  the 
consecration  of  Parker  himself,  he  first  proves  Barlow,  his  chief 
consecrator,  never  to  have  been  a  bishop  at  all ;  and  so,  of  the 
two  next,  Scory  and  Coverdale  ;  of  which  he  writes  thus  :  "They 
Were  found,  even  by  the  judges  of  the  realm,  to  be  not  true  bish- 
ops (as  is  said).  And  this  is  further  evidently  proved  out  of  Mr. 
Mason's  own  records  and  testimonies  ;  for  Mason  saith,  they  were 
consecrated  on  the  30th  of  August,  1550,  to  wit,  five  months  l)e- 
fore  the  new  form  of  consecration  was  set  forth  or  allowed.  For 
the  Parliament  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  Edward  the  sixth,  which 
authorized  and  set  forth  this  new  form,  did  not  begin  till  the  13th 
of  Januar}',  1551,  that  is,  five  months  after  the  pretended  conse- 
cration of  Coverdale  and  Scory.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  they 
could  not  be  consecrated  by  the  new  form,  which  was  not  then 
in  being.  Nor  could  they  be  consecrated  by  the  ancient  Catholic 
ordinal  or  form  ;  for  that,  as  Mason  confesses,  was  abrogated  in 
the  Parliament  of  the  3d  and  4th  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  as  appears 
by  the  12th  statute  of  that  Parliament.  So  that  it  is  clear  that 
these  two  consecrators  themselves  were  never  consecrated  at  all, 
neither  by  one  form  nor  other."  Champ.,  p.  199. — As  to  Hodgkins, 
the  suflragan,  he  brings  great  grounds  of  doubt  whether  ever  there 
was  such  a  man  there.  '  It  is  to  be  observed,'  says  he,  "  that 
Mason's  registers  disagree  with  those  that  Mr.  Goodwin  used  in 
his  catalogue  of  bishops,  sometimes  in  the  days  sometimes  in  the 
month,  and  sometimes  in  the  year,  as  is  manifest  in  the  conse- 
crations of  Poynet,  Ridley,  Coverdale,  Grindal,  Horn,  Guest,  and 
Piers,  which  necessarily  proveth  falsity  in  the  one,  with  suspicion 
of  forgery  in  both.  Again,  Mason,  Sutclifle,  and  Butler,  do  all 
difier  one  from  another  in  naming  Parker's  consecrators  ;  for  Ma- 
son says  it  was  done  by  Barlow,  Scor^',  Coverdale,  and  Hodgkins. 
Sutcliffe  says,  besides  the  three  first,  there  were  two  suffragans. 
Butler  says  the  suffragan  of  Dover  was  one  of  the  consecrators ; 
who,  notwithstanding,  is  not  so  much  as  named  in  the  queen's 
letters  patent  for  conimissionating  them  to  consecrate  Parker," 
pp.  187,  188. — After  all  this  he  goes  on  and  still  proves,  by  unde- 
niable arguments,  that  Parker  and  his  followers  were  never  bish- 
ops ;  and  in  fine,  utterly  confutes  Mason,  and  proves  his  pretend- 
ed Lambeth  register  a  mere  vain  and  impudent  forgery. — Mason 
has  the  confidence  to  tell  us  that  Parker's  register  was  published 
in  print  even  in  his  own  time.  But  this  Dr.  Champney  detects 
for  a  gross  untruth.— Bramhal  says,  "  that  priests  and  Jesuits,  then 
prisoners,  were  called  to  see  the  records,  and  give  their  opinion 
of  them,  who,  upon  diligent  inspection,  declared  they  believed 
them  authentic."  This  is  so  far  from  truth,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
those  fathers  went  away  dissatisfied,  without  making  any  answer 
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Death,  who  devours  everything,  * 

Makes  but  a  morsel  of  a  *king. 
And  has  as  many  ways  to  swallow. 
As  there  are  accidents  that  follow. 
By  sickness,  wounds,  and  other  harms, 
By  war,  plague,  famine,  fire,  and  storms. 
Sometimes  he  takes  away  a  man's  life  : 
So  a  chaste  bishop  and  Ins  wife 
Were  both  in  bed  together  slain. 
In  the  late  dreadful  fhurricane. 
Thus  rudely  sometimes  he  falls  on  us. 
And  sometimes  slily  steals  upon  us. 
In  subtle  manner  creeping  in 
Under  the  cloak  of  medicine ; 
None  can  foresee  by  what  disaster 
He'll  die,  or  when :  Death,  by  a  plaster,t 
Seiz'd  James  the  first,  as  authors  think 
(Poison's  not  always  given  in  drink) ; 
But  whether  by  that  means  or  no. 
In  short  he  died :  and  let  him  go. 

He  left  his  omnia  to  his  heir, 
Amongst  the  rest  a  fatal  prayer, 
In  sheets  of  which  was  for  his  son 
A  death  bound  up,  he  dream'd  not  on. 

This  James  the  first,§  sirs,  you  must  know, 
When  he  had  little  else  to  do, 

to  the  point,  till  they  had  a  second  review  of  them,  which  could 
never  after  be  granted.  The  author  of  the  Nullity  of  Prelatic 
Clergy,  who  detects  this  for  a  villanous  lie,  has  exposed  abun- 
dance more  of  Bramhal's  fictions  and  forgeries,  and,  in  short, 
clearly  disproved  and  confuted  whatsoever  Bramhal  wrote  on  this 
or  the  Nag's  Head  affair.    I  refer  the  reader  to  the  bo<jk  itself. 

*  Of  king  James  the  first. 

t  This  happened  to  Dr.  Kidder  (bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells),  and 
his  lady,  in  the  year  1703. 

X  A  black  plaster  was  laid  on  his  breast,  which  is  reported  to 
have  poisoned  him.    See  Mystery  of  Iniquity  yet  working,  p.  7. 

^  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  printed  at  Oxford,  1702, 
tells  us,  "  that  the  whole  nation  of  Scotland  seemed,  in  the  time 
of  king  James,  well  inclined  to  receive  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  which  the  king  exceedingly  desired."  That  the  king 
desired  they  should  have  a  liturgy  of  some  sort,  nobody  doubts ; 
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Bethotight  him  sometimes  of  his  pray'rs, 
As  pious  people  do  of  theirs ; 

but  that  the  Scots  (who,  he  owns  a  few  lines  before,  were  all 
Presbyterians)  should  be  so  well  inclined,  and  so  fond  of  an  Eng- 
lish liturgy,  is  a  mere  fiction :  for  if  this  had  been  true,  what 
could  have  hindered  their  receiving  it,  when  (as  this  author  tells 
us  in  the  same  place)  "  the  king's  principal  end  of  going  his  pro- 
gress into  Scotland  was  the  bringing  it  to  pass,  though  he  return- 
ed without  making  any  visible  attempt  in  that  atiair."  But  he 
needed  not  to  have  returned  without  so  much  as  attempting  what 
he  went  for,  if  the  Scots  had  been  so  well  inclined.  Besides,  the 
Scots  objected  to  king  Charles  the  cornipt  and  false  translations 
of  the  psalms,  epistles,  and  gospels  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book, 
which  they  desired  might  be  corrected:  but  Laud  would  not  con- 
sent to  it :  "  For  he  knew,"  says  Clarendon,  "  how  far  any  ene- 
mies to  conformity  would  be  from  being  satisfied  with  these  small 
alterations,''  &c.  You  see  in  the  Protestant  worship  of  God,  cor- 
ruptly and  falsely  translated  Scripture  is  counted  but  a  small 
matter;  and  the  alteration  of  it  so  small,  that  they  never  design 
to  correct  it.  Clarendon  says,"there  had  never  been  any  thoughts, 
in  the  time  of  king  James  and  king  Charles,  but  of  the  English 
liturgy."  But  this  is  a  mistake,  as  appears  from  his  own  words 
in  another  place,  which  are  as  follows ;  "  It  was  towards  the  year 
1633,  when  king  Charles  returned  from  Scotland,  having  left  it  to 
the  care  of  some  of  the  bishops  there  to  provide  such  a  liturgy, 
and  such  a  book  of  canons,  as  might  best  suit  the  nature  and  hu- 
mor of  the  better  sort  of  that  people."  (Note  here,  that  the  Pro- 
testant way  confessedly  is  to  fit  and  frame  their  religious  worship 
of  God  to  the  people's  fancies,  right  or  wrong ;  and  this  only  to 
humor  the  great  ones :  let  the  little  ones  go  to  the  devil.)  He 
goes  on  ;  "As  fast  as  they  made  them  ready,  they  should  transmit 
them  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury^ ;  to  whose  assistance  the 
king  joined  Juxton,  bishop  of  London,  and  Wren,  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, a  man  very  learned,  and  particularly  versed  in  the  old  lit- 
urgies of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches."  A  sign  that  they  de- 
signed to  make  this  liturgy  resemble  those  old  liturgies  ;  and  so 
it  really  did  in  many  things,  as  the  Scotch  anihoT  of  Laudensium 
Autocatacrisis  makes  plainly  appear.  "  It  was,"  says  he,  "  now 
two  years  before  the  bishops  in  Scotland  had  prepared  anything 
to  offer  to  the  king  towards  their  intended  reformation ;  and  then 
they  inverted  the  proper  method,  and  first  presented  a  body  of 
canons  to  precede  the  liturgj-,  which  was  not  yet  ready.  After 
Laud,  JuxtUn,  and  Wren's  perusal  of  tJtiem,  and  some  alterations 
made,  his  majesty  issued  out  his  proclamation  for  the  due  obser- 
vation of  them  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  It  was  a  fatal  inad- 
vertency that  the  canons,  neither  before  nor  after  they  were  sent 
to  the  king,  had  been  ever  seen  by  the  assembly  or  any  convoca- 
tion of  the  clergy,  who  were  so  strictly  obliged  to  the  observation 
of  them,  nor  so  much  as  communicated  to  the  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil of  that  kingdom.  But  it  was  the  unhappy  craft  of  those  bish- 
ops (Laud  and  his  faction),  to  get  it  believed  by  the  king,  that  the . 
work  would  be  grateful  to  the  most  considerable  of  the  nobility, 
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Cons  Common  Prayer  Book  o'er,  till  he 
Takes  keck  at  England's  liturgy 
(Tho'  in  his  canons  he  before 
Had  authoriz'd  it  o'er  and  o'er). 

He  musters  all  his  wits  about  him, 
Consults  'em,  and  at  last  bethought  him 
Of  making  up  another  tract 
Of  prayer,  more  godly,  more  exact. 
Which  he  design'd  to  introduce 
Amongst  the  Scots,  for  pious  use. 
Soon  as  resolv'd,  he  to  it  fell 
With  pen  and  ink,  and  little  zeal, 
It  seems  ;  for,  ere  he  got  it  fit. 
By  putting  in  and  out  of  it. 
Devotion  tepid  grew  and  dry ; 
Till  tir'd  at  last,  he  flung  it  by 
Into  a  comer,  where  it  lay 
Mouldy,  till  that  unhappy  day 
That  Charles  in  rummaging  old  lumber, 
Awak'd  it  from  worm-eaten  slumber. 
And  with  the  ready  lap  of  coat 
Brush'd  it  from  dust,  till  one  might  know  't 
To  be  a  book,  that  very  prayer. 
Which  James,  his  father,  had  flung  there. 


the  clergy,  and  the  people,  in  order  to  the  obtaining  his  majesty's 
approbation  and  authority  to  it :  and  so  they  durst  not,  in  truth, 
submit  those  canons  to  any  other  examination  than  what  the 
king  should  direct  in  England  (which  were  only  them  three).  It 
was,  in  the  next  place,  as  strange  that  canons  should  be  publish- 
ed before  the  liturgy  was  prepared,  which  was  not  ready  in  a  year 
after,  or  thereabouts,  when  three  or  four  of  the  canons  were  prin- 
cipally for  the  observation  of,  and  punctual  compliance  with,  the 
liturgy,  which  all  the  clergy  were  to  be  sworn  to  submit  to,  and 
to  pay  all  obedience  to  what  was  enjoined  by  it,  before  they  knew 
what  it  contained.  One  of  the  canons  defined,  that  no  clergyman 
should  conceive  prayers  ex  tempore,  but  be  bound  to  pray  only  by 
the  form  prescribed  in  the  liturgy :  which,  by  the  way,  was  not 
yet  made.  It  was  in  the  year  1637  that  the  liturgy,  after  it  had 
been  sent  out  of  Scotland,  and  perused  by  three  bishops  in  Eng- 
land, then  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  kiiig,  was  published, 
and  appointed  to  be  read  in  ail  churches. 
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Unclasping  it,  he  reads  and  prays. 
And  pores  upon  't  for  div^ers  days. 
Not  in  the  least  suspecting  hami 
(Poor  innocent),  when,  lo,  a  swarm 
Of  mischiefs  flew  out  of  its  belly. 
As  by  and  by  I  mean  to  tell  ye. 
So  once  a  curious  king  of  Spain, 
Imagining  there  might  be  lain 
Vast  treasure  in  the  fatal  grot, 
Forced  iron  gates,  found  nothing  but 
Prophetic  images  of  Moors, 
That  quickly  turn'd  him  out  of  doors  ; 
Possess'd  his  land,  and  what  was  good, 
And  stain'd  the  brood  with  Moorish  blood. 

The  king  took  so  much  liking  to  it. 
He  sends  for  bishop  Laud  to  view  it. 
Who,  having  well  perus'd  the  book. 
Thus  to  his  majesty  he  spoke : 
My  liege,  from  this  I  eas'ly  gather. 
That  the  intention  of  your  father 
Was  to  establish  everywhere. 
Thro'  Scottish  kirk  this  Common  Pray'r. 
It  differs  in  some  things,  I  see. 
From  this  our  present  liturgy  ; 
And  must  be  further  yet  amended. 
Before  your  majesty  can  send  it. 

Well,  says  the  king,  do  you  inspect  it. 
And  when  'tis  thoroughly  corrected. 
Then  shall  it  be  to  Scotland  sent : 
Laud  took  it,  and  away  he  went ; 
And  in  a  year  or  two,  or  so. 
He  got  it  fitly  trimm'd  to  go. 

How  far  from  England's  Common  Pray'r 
'Twas  chang'd,  it  plainly  does  appear 
From  what  the  Scot  was  pleas'd  to  write 
Against  it,  when  it  came  to  light. 
What  he  imagin'd  was  amiss. 
He  bitterly  expos'd  in  his 
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Laudensium  Autocatacrisis, 

A  book,  that  takes  it  all  to  pieces 

In  short,  his  final  censure  was. 

This  is  almost  an  English  mass  ; 

And  not  that  English  Common  Prayer 

Yourselves  have  us'd  so  many  a  year. 

From  the  Scotch  nTiter  you  may  reckon 
Tnat  Clarendon  is  much  mistaken. 
When  he  affirms  'twas  neve^  meant 
That  any  other  should  be  sent. 
But  only  the  same  Common  Pray'r 
Practis'd  in  England  fourscore  year. 
If  this  were  true,  they  needed  not 
Have  been  two  years  in  moulding  it ; 
Nor  had  their  canons  authoriz'd  it. 
Before  their  blockheads  had  devis'd  it. 
And  forc'd  their  clergy  to  swear  to  't 
A  year  before  its  coming  out. 
The  tmth  is  this  :  Laud  could  not  brooK 
The  Scotch  should  mend  the  English  Book ; 
'Cause  't  would  have  hinder'd  this  to  pass 
Which  he  had  fram'd,  his  bastard  mass. 
Yet  some  Scotch  bishops  of  his  faction 
Were  (for  a  blind)  put  first  in  action. 
To  frame  both  prayer  and  canons,  then 
To  send  them  up  to  him  and  Wren, 
And  Juxton,  who  must  overlook. 
And  give  the  last  strokes  to  the  book : 
And  thus  it  may,  without  mistaking, 
Be  called  a  book  of  Laud's  own  making ; 
And  so  the  Scots  are  pleas'd  to  style  it, 
When  they  with  tongue  or  pen  revile  it. 

It  is  to  be  observed  too. 
The  Scottish*  nation  never  knew 
What  Laud  and  Juxton  were  about, 
'Till  these  strange  canons  first  cam.e  out, 
WJiich  authoriz'd  the  Prayer  Book,  'ere 
The  book  appeared  above  a  year. 
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By  these  sage  canons,  old  and  young 
Were  bound  to  stand  to  't  right  or  wrong. 
Nay,  tho'  they  knew  not  but  it  might 
Not  have  one  single  word  in  't  right. 
Oh,  blest  reformers  !  you  may  boast 
Th'  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
As  once  your  predecessors  spoke 
On  like  occasion.     But  mistook. 

Laud  having  done  what  could  be  done  to  % 
And  psalms  in  English  metre  bound  to  't, 
'Tvvas  made  the  public  liturgy 
Of  Scotland,  by  authority. 
But  when  th'  abused  people  saw 
It  was  established  there  by  law. 
They  angry  grew  as  wasps  in  hole. 
When  boys  thrust  in  a  burning  coal. 
When  it  appear'd  in  Edinbro', 
Its  entertainment  was  but  rough ; 
For  when  at  kirk  the  city  met. 
And  people  in  their  pews  were  set, 
Expecting  what  prodigious  birth 
The  teeming  mountains  would  bring  forth ; 
And  dean  himself  in  desk  had  put. 
Like  old  Diogenes  in  butt, 
Compos'd  his  face  in  rev'rend  fashion. 
And  look'd  devout  to  admiration. 
Not  doubting  but  a  holy  man 
They  would  esteem  him.     So  began 
To  read  his  prayer ;  but  oh,  what  chanc'd. 
Ere  he  was  thrice  three  lines  advanc'd ! 
Jane  Gaddis,  a  virago  jolly, 
Who  sat  on  stool  in  midst  of  alley, 
Steps  boldly  up,  and  takes  upon  her 
To  stop  his  mouth,  but  in  rude  manner : 
"  Out !  thou  fans  thief  (quo'  she),  thou  hog, 
Say'st  thou  thy  mass  at  my  aine  lug  ? 
The  fans  fein  click  away  thy  tongue :" 
Then  at  his  head  her  stool  she  flung. 
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By  other  zealous  female  souls 
'Twas  followed  by  a  show'r  of  stools , 
And*  sticks  and  stones  and  Bibles  flew ; 
Whate'er  came  first  to  hand  they  threw. 
Till  sjlly  dean  was  batter-fang'd 
Like  Hudibras,  by  Trulla  bang'd. 

But  when  his  grace,  the  bishop,  who 
Sat  trembling  m  his  pew  below. 
Had  call'd  his  spirits  from  surprise. 
He  lifted  up  his  voice  and  eyes. 
And  crying  loud  that  all  might  hear, 
Conjur'd  his  dean  to  disappear. 

Gladly  the  prisoner  broke  loose 
Out  of  his  little  pulpit-house. 
And  left  it  empty  for  his  grace. 
Who  nimbly  stepp'd  into  the  place  ; 
Not  doubting  but  they  would  regard 
His  graceful  look  and  reverend  beard ; 
But  neither  heeded  they  his  face. 
Nor  if  he  had,  or  wanted  grace  : 
But  ply'd  him  now  their  hands  were  in. 
Worse  than  before  they  had  his  dean :  ^. 

With  stools  and  staves  he  was  so  maul'd,  * 

That  on  all  fours  he  downward  crawl'd.  f.  % 

But  as  from  pulpit  he  made  sally. 
He  meets  lord  chancellor  i'  th'  alley. 
Come  to  assist  him  with  a  guard 
Of  musketeers,  for  fight  prepar'd ; 
The  beaten  bishop  taking  heart. 
Resolves  on  making  good  his  part. 
Seizes  Jane  Gaddis  by  the  neck. 
And  gives  another  whore  a  kick, 


*  A  shower  of  stones,  sticks,  and  cudgels,  were  thrown  at  the 
dean's  head.  The  bishop  went  up  into  the  pulpit,  but  he  found 
no  more  reverence,  nor  was  the  clamor  and  disorder  less  than  be- 
fore. The  chancellor  commanded  the  provost  and  magistrates 
to  descend  from  the  gallery  and  suppress  the  riot.  Clarendon's 
Hist.,  Vol.  i. 
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And  briskly  dares  the  mob  to  battle  ; 
Who,  hearing  bandoleers  to  rattle, 
Thought  safer 't  was  to  fly  than  fight. 
Where  naught  could  be  expected  by 't 
But  broken  heads,  legs,  and  arms. 
And  ten  to  one,  more  deadly  harms. 
Out  of  the  kirk  in  heaps  they  throng. 
The  weaker  sort  bore  up  the  strong. 
For  those,  b'ing  trodden  under  foot, 
Till  these  went  off,  could  not  get  out. 
At  last  the  kirk  from  rabble  clear'd. 
The  bishop,  freed  from  what  he  fear'd, 
Calls  to  the  dean,  who  all  the  while 
Skulk'd  in  a  hole  i'  th'  northern  aisle, 
Where  dreading  still  another  mauling. 
Would  scarce  come  out  at  second  calling : 
But,  when  he  heard  it  was  his  grace 
That  call'd  him,  he  creeps  from  his  place. 

Bless'd  be  the  time,  says  bisli,  sir  dean, 
That  my  lord  chancellor  came  in ;  ^ 
For  he  had  not,  we'd  into  quarters 
Been  puU'd  and  sent  to  Fox  for  martyrs 
Pray  let  us  now  give  laud  and  praist 
For  the  peace  given  in  our  days. 
Can  you  tell  Avhere  w^e  left  off  pray'r. 
That  we  again  may  fall  to 't  there, 
For  I  love  nothing  I  am  sure. 
Less  than  to  say  a  pray'r  twice  o'er. 

To  chancellor,  who  then  stood  by. 
He  turns  and  thanks  him  heartily. 

Soldiers,  I  also  speak  to  you. 
Says  he,  take  ev'ry  man  his  pew : 
And,  in  requital  of  your  care. 
My  dean- shall  read  the  Common  Prayer, 
And  beg  a  blessing  on  your  weapons ; 
That  hens,  and  geese,  young  pigs,  and  capons. 
May  ne'er  escape  ye  where  you  come. 
But  follow  to  the  beat  of  drum. 
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And  you,  my  lord,  whose  happy  care, 

Engag'd  you  in  this  holy  war. 

When  master  dean  gives  o'er  to  pray,  ) 

Give  all  your  soldiers  leave  to  play,  > 

It 's  lawful  on  the  sabbath  day.  ) 

For  *plays  and  games,  of  any  sort. 

Are  ev'ry  Sunday  us'd  at  court ; 

And  court  example  's  a  just  bias. 

You  know,  for  every  man  that 's  pious. 

Besides,  to  put  it  out  of  doubt. 

The  king  has  sent  a  license  out 

For  ev'ry  man  to  play  on  Sundays, 

As  well  as  work,  or  eat,  on  Mondays. 

I  do  not  think  that  spirit  holy 

That  makes  folk  always  melancholy ; 

Nor  is  there  any  harm,  I  think, 

Sometimes  to  take  a  hearty  drink  ; 

T  mean  a  quart  or  two,  or  so. 

When  out  of  kirk  they  sleepy  go. 

Sleep  is  th'  effect  of  Common  Pray'r, 

And  so  is  mirth  of  good  strong  beer. 

This  exhortation  being  made. 
The  dean  took  to  his  desk  and  pray'd. 
While  pious  people  gave  attention 
To  this  new  pray'r  of  Laud's  invention. 
The  rabble,  that  they  had  shut  out. 
Were  busy  all  this  while  without. 
In  sending  now  and  then  a  shower 
Of  stones  against  the  church's  door. 
And  making  all  the  windows  clatter. 
Till  not  a  glass  was  left  to  batter. 

Nor  was 't  in  Edinburgh  alone. 
The  like  in  other  kirks  were  done. 


*  The  king  thought  good,  says  Parker,  to  set  forth  his  decla- 
ration for  tolerating  sporte  on  the  Lord's  day,  in  the  afternoon.— 
Wliich  the  Parliajnent  afterwards  charged  home  upon  his  ac- 
count. 
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'Gainst  bishops,  king,  and  Common  Prayer, 
Arm !  arm  !  and  so  began  the  war  : 
That  all  run  mad  a  cutting  throats 
'Tween  Exeter  and  John-a-groats. 
Thro'  three  whole  kingdoms,  like  a  flood. 
It  roU'd,  and  drench'd  the  earth  in  blood. 
Unnat'ral  war  !     When  in  the  field, 
The  sons  the  blood  of  fathers  spill'd  ; 
Fathers  slew  sons,  brother  kill'd  brother. 
And  neighbors*  butcher'd  one  another ; 
In  blood  of  lords,  slaves  wash'd  their  hands, 
Ravish'd  their  ladies,  seiz'd  their  lands  ; 
Slew  helpless  children,  when  they  xuourn'd 
For  parents  slain,  and  houses  burn'd. 
Young  virgins  forc'd,  and,  when  they'd  done. 
Swords  thro'  the  ravish'd  damsels  run ; 
Robb'd  sacred  altars  ;  priests  they  slew ; 
Abus'd  their  own  profane  kirks  too  ; 
Nor  grey  hairs  spar'd,  nor  sucking  child  ; 
Fury  became  at  last  so  wild, 
They'd  tear  the  infant  from  the  breast. 
And  dash  its  brains  against  a  post ; 
And  new-born  babes  mount  in  the  air 
Impaled  on  the  point  of  spear, 
The  tender  mothers  standing  by 
Spectators  of  the  tragedy ; 
And,  when  the  mfant's  life  was  gone 
Their  pikes  thro'  dying  parents  run. 
The  English  great  long  parliamenty 
Minding  at  first  how  matters  went. 
Resolve  t'  assist  the  Scottish  kirk 
In  carrying  on  the  godly  work ; 
And  with  the  Covenanters  join 
For  Presbyterian  discipline. 
And  carrying  on  the  good  old  causey 
'Gainst  king,  and  bishop,  lords,  and  laws. 

*  A  book  called  Mercurius  Rusticus,  records  many  lamentable 
examples  of  their  inhuman  cruelties. 
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The  earl  of  Strafford  was  the  man 
With  whom  that  parUament  began ; 
A  noble  and  heroic  knight, 
Ever  victorious  in  fight ; 
In  council  sage,  wise  his  advice, 
Resolv'd,  but  never  resolv'd  twice  ; 
Faithful,  his  loyalty  unfeign'd, 
I  grieve  to  say  his  conscience  stain'd 
With  tyranny,  and  unjust  tricks 
Against  the  *Irish  Catholics. 
For  these  he  us'd  as  if  they'd  been 
Wild  infidels,  not  Christian  men, 
But  this  I  leave.     Tn  ev'rything 
He  was  most  faithful  to  the  king ; 

*  See  Ireland's  Case  briefly  stated,  printed  1695,  p.  18.  When 
he  came  down  into  Yorkshire,  dignified  with  the  title  and  office 
of  Lord  President  of  the  JVortA,  he  desired  his  kinsman  and  fViend, 
sir  Walter  Vavasor,  to  leave  his  Catholic  religion  and  become  a 
Protestant ;  for  I  (says  he)  am  resolved  utterly  to  extirpate  the 
Catholic  religion  out  of  all  my  government  in  the  north :  to  which 
sir  Walter  replied  thus :  "  My  lord,  there  has  been  a  more  expe- 
rienced politician  than  you  can  pretend  to  be,  about  bringing  the 
extirpation  of  the  Catholics  to  pass,  for  now  above  these  hundred 
years,  but  he  never  yet  could  do  it :  so  I  believe  yoiu-  lordship  will 
fall  short  in  your  designs."  At  this  the  earl  seemed  struck,  and 
asked  him,  who  this  politician  was  1  To  which  sir  Walter  an- 
swered. It  is  the  devil.  This  was  related  to  me  by  a  person  of 
honor  and  known  candor,  M.  P.  V.  C.  The  earl's  head  was  cut 
off  not  long  after. — Clarendon  has  this  note  in  his  margin :  "  The 
privy  council,  and  some  of  the  bishops,  advised  the  king  to  pass 
the  bill."  And  in  his  history  he  goes  on  thus  :  "His  majesty  told 
them,  that  what  had  been  proposed  for  them  to  do,  was  directly 
contrary  to  his  conscience."  The  archbishop  of  York  told  him 
that  there  was  a  private  and  a  public  conscience:  "That  Ws 
public  conscience,  as  a  king,  might  not  only  dispense  with,  but 
oblige  him  to  do  that  which  was  against  his  private  conscience, 
as  a  man."  And  that  the  question  wa»  not,  whether  he  should 
save  the  earl  of  Strafford,  but  whether  he  should  perish  with  him, 
&.C.  "  By  such  unprelatical  ignominiou.s  arguments,  in  plain 
terms,  they  advised  him  even  for  conscience  sake  to  pass  that 
act ;  though  the  bishop  acted  his  part  with  more  prodigious  bold- 
ness and  impiety,  yet  others  of  the  same  function  did  not  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  their  calling  and  their  trust." 
Thus  he,  which  is  to  say,  they  were  all  of  the  bishop  of  York's 
mind,  and  gave  their  assent  to  what  he  advised  the  king.  Silence 
gives  consent.  Brave  Protestant  guides.  See  how  the  king  la- 
ments for  this  in  his  Eikon  Basilike. 
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And  certainly,  if  he  had  stood, 
The  king  had  never  lost  his  blood. 

This  lord  above  the  king  they  dreaded. 
As  being  much  the  deeper  headed, 
And  so  against  him  drew  his  charge 
(Malicious  it  was  and  large) ; 
And  to  the  bar  of  iDarliament 
He 's  call'd  to  answer  what  was  in 't, 
Tho'  his  defence  was  good  and  plain 
Against  the  charge,  yet  all  was  vain, 
For  they'd  resolved  before  to  vote, 
In  downright  terms  to  cut  his  throat : 
And  so  drew  up  the  bloody  bill ; 
Which  Charles  sign'd  against  his  will : 
For  he,  who  knew  him  innocent. 
Could  not  in  conscience  give  consent 
To  take  his  life  :  and  therefore  sends 
For  ghostly  counsel  to  his  friends  ; 
And  calls  the  bishops  for  advice 
About  this  case  of  conscience  nice, 
Whether  he  could  an  innocent 
Behead,  to  please  his  parliament  7 
They  did  not  long  debate  the  matter. 
For  they  were  casuists  by  nature  ; 
That  into  good  could  turn  all  evil 
(Fitting  confessors  for  the  devil). 
They  told  the  king  there  was  no  ill 
To  give  assent,  and  sign  the  bill. 
Thus  warranted  by  ghostly  guide. 
He  sign'd  the  bill,  and  Strafford  died. 

The  king  and  Laud,  who  thought  they  would 
Rest  satisfied  with  Strafford's  blood. 
Perceive  their  error,  but  too  late 
To  shun  their  own  approaching  fate. 
The  lower  house  grew  high  and  mighty, 
And  trifles  pass  for  matters  weighty ; 
They  want  a  thorough  reformation 
Of  government,  thro'  church  and  nation, 
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The  more  the  king  with  them  compUes, 
Still  greater  differences  arise ; 
Till  their  design  grew  evident 
Of  ruining  the  government ; 
Remonstrances,  to  this  intent. 
O'er  all  the  nation  fly  in  print. 
On  purpose  by  the  commons  sent, 
To  vilify  the  govermnent. 

The  giddy  rabble  are  call'd  down. 
From  every  corner  of  the  towai, 
Arm'd  with  good  clubs,  and  truncheons  trusty. 
Old  swords,  half  pikes,  and  daggers  rusty ; 
And  with  petitions  more  pernicious 
Than  all  their  edge-tools;  these  seditious 
Cry  out,  0  make  the  nation  easy. 
By  freeing  'tfrom  episcopacy. 
Let  not  those  prelates,  disaflected 
To  good  old  cause,  nor  lords  suspected 
Of  popery,  have  any  vote. 
But  for  malignants  cast  them  out, 
And  brand  their  name  with  delmquency, 
A  blacker  crime  than  necromancy. 
Thus  let  the  low  house  purge  the  upper 
From  members  rotten  and  improper, 
Thus  the  wise  mob's  petitions  ran, 
And  each  pass'd  for  a  godly  man : 
The  house  of  commons  did  attest 
Vox  populii  vox  Dei  est. 
And, /or  the  Lord's  sake,  freely  grants 
All  such  petitions  of  the  saints. 
And  packs  the  bishops  out  of  house, 
As  tools  of  none,  or  little  use. 

The  king  thus  finding  things  go  ill, 
And  all  drive  on  against  his  wiU, 
Thinks  it  the  safest  way  for  him 
To  abdicate  the  sanhedrim. 

At  Huntington  some  days  he  staid, 
Then  down  to  York  his  progress  made, 
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Where  Common  Prayer  and  parsons  meet  him, 

And  northern  gentry  come  to  greet  him. 

And  guard  his  person,  as  was  fit. 

From  dangers  that  attended  it. 

Yet  badly  arm'd,  for  almost  all 

Lack  powder,  some  want  guns,  some  ball; 

So  that,  tho'  men  of  resolution. 

They  could  do  little  execution. 

At  Hull  there  was  a  magazine. 
That  could  supply  ten  thousand  men 
With  powder,  guns,  ball  and  buff  coats. 
And  instruments  for  cutting  throats  ; 
Thither  his  majesty  repairs 
To  get  utensils  for  his  wars ; 
But  all  in  vain,  tho'  it  was  full, 
For  Hotham*  barr'd  him  out  of  Hull 
This  wicked  traitor,  and  his  son. 
Open  rebellion  first  begun. 
And  storms,  that  long  had  been  a  brewmg. 
Broke  out  at  Hull  to  England's  ruin. 

And  now  the  drums  begin  to  rattle. 
And  parl'menteers  arm  for  battle  : 
To  field  rebellious  armies  come, 
Headed  by  Essexf  and  black  Tom. 
The  parl'ment  seize  on  the  strong  forts. 
The  magazine  and  the  cinque  ports; 
Get  the  militia  and  train'd  bands. 
And  royal  fleet  into  their  hands. 

On  t'  other  side  the  king  prepares, 
To  arm  his  loyalists  for  wars  : 
At  Nottingham  the  standard  royal 
Erects  to  show  he  will  employ  all. 
That  dare  to  venture  life  and  limb 
For  bishops.  Common  Prayer,  and  him ; 


*  Sir  John  Hotham,  then  governor  of  Hull,  the  first  professed 
traitor, 
t  The  er  "l  of  Essex  and  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  of  Denton. 
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And  run  the  risk  of  axe  and  halter, 

For  railing-in  a  table  altar. 

Standard  no  sooner  was  set  out, 

But  to  it  marches  horse  and  foot ; 

Such  loyaUsts,  and  men  of  worth. 

Came  from  all  quarters  of  the  north, 

As  had  a  mind  to  die  in  fight 

Foi  altar,  prayer,  and  Charles'  right. 

The  papists,  who  were  ever  loyal 

To  government,  and  person  royal. 

Send  in  their  forces  to  assist  him, 

But  he  in  zealous  scorn  dismiss'd  them : 

For  bishop  Laud,  whose  very  nod 

The  king  obey'd,  as  man  of  God, 

Sent  as  old  prophets  were,  to  bring 

Celestial  tidings  to  the  king : 

This  little  black  *lord  of  a  fly  ^ 

"Who  hated  papists  mortally, 

Blew  into  Charles's  head  a  maggot. 

That  turn'd  him  to  so  vain  a  bigot. 

As  to  think,  should  he  a  papist  list, 

'Twould  bring  a  curse  on  all  the  rest. 

Laud  thought  the  papists'  sword  would  blunt 

The  edges  of  swords- protestant. 

And  turn  'em  all  as  soft  as  lead. 

By  occult  charm  in  luckless  blade. 

The  fking  dreading  this  dire  prediction, 
Obeys  his  prophet's  sage  direction. 
And  out  a  proclamation  sends. 
That  papists  (tho'  his  truest  friends) 
Should  quit  his  armies,  and  from  thence 
Never  draw  swords  in  his  defence. 
Happy  they,  had  he  been  so  kind 
As  never  to  have  chang'd  his  mind. 

*  The  first  Protestants  in  their  Scripture  language  called  Belxe- 
bub  (the  devil)  thelordof  afiy. 

t  His  majesty  declared  by  his  proclamation,  "  that  no  papist  re- 
cusant should  serve  in  his  army."    Micro-Chroni.  anno  16^ 
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But  sad  experience  taught  him  better 
Than  his  prophetic  fools  of  letter ; 
From  being  bang'd  from  place  to  place. 
And  by  the  rebels  kept  in  chase, 
'Till  out  of  breath  his  men  were  grown. 
As  hunted  stags  are  when  run  down ; 
Then,  tho'  too  late,  he  found  he  needed 
The  help  of  those  he  fondly  dreaded  : 
And  gladly  gives  them  now  commission. 
Without  the  dread  of  superstition. 
Resentment  they  have  none  nor  spleen. 
But  to  his  aid  bring  all  their  men. 
Their  duty  they  as  much  express'd. 
As  if  he  ne'er  had  murder'd  priest. 
Nor  shown  his  malice  so  intense 
As  not  t'  accept  of  their  defence : 
Which  at  the  first,  if  he  had  done. 
He  would  have  sav'd  both  head  and  crown. 
But,  poor  unhappy  prince,  his  fate 
Was  to  do  all  he  did  too  late. 

When  all  was  lost,  the  king  was  forc'd, 
With  a  small  party  meanly  hors'd, 
To  fly  from  Oxford  to  the  Scots. 
A  desperate  way  to  save  their  throats ; 
For  Covenanters,  as  ye  ken. 
Are  treacherous  perfidious  men. 

The  Scots,  who  then  at  Newark  lay. 
Gladly  secure  the  royal  prey. 
In  hopes,  by  way  of  merchandize. 
To  fill  their  satchels  by  the  prize  ; 
Who'll  buy  a  king  ?  he's  here  to  sell. 
Send  out  their  crier  with  his  bell ; 
The  parliament  (for  such  a  gem 
Could  not  be  purchas'd  but  by  them) 
Bid  for  him ;  and  the  bargain  struck. 
The  king  is  liver' d,  with  ill  luck. 
A  hundred  thousand  pounds  they  pay. 
The  Scots  snap  up,  and  sneak  away. 
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And  now  the  king,  a  woful  sight. 
Is  prisoner  kept  in  th'  isle  of  Wight,  . 
Where  he's  detained  for  a  while, 
Then  brought  to  London,  from  the  isle. 

They  charge  him  with  a  heap  of  treason. 
On  pure  design  to  cut  his  weason. 
And  call  him  up  to  answer  for 't 
Before  a  self  -  commission' d  court. 
Those  that  accus'd  him  at  the  bar, 
And  evidences  that  were  there. 
Were  jury  and  his  judges  too  ; 
A  base,  ignoble,  impious  crew 
Of  Independents,  late  sprung  out, 
Slips  from  a  Presbyterian  root ; 
And  Presbyterians  mixed  with  them, 
Compos'd  the  bloody  sanhedrim. 

Bradshaw,  a  pettifogger,  sent 
From  hell,  was  mp-de  the  president ; 
Next  him  sat  Cromwell  at  the  board ; 
First  let  us  seek  (says  he)  the  Lord, 
To  know  what  he  would  have  us  do  ; 
We  dare  not  act  in 't  tUl  we  know : 
For  what  we  do,  must  e'er  be  done, 
Just  as  the  spirit  leads  us  on ; 
And  thus,  to  seek  the  Lord,  he  fell 
To  cant  and  pray,  with  tears  at  will, 
Till  purple  nose,  well  drench'd  in  these, 
Look'd  like  an  orange  dipp'd  in  grease  : 

Our  hearts,  0  Lard  (and  thus  they  pray, 
As  witches  do,  the  backward  way), 
With  godly  counsel  fit  and  wholesome. 
And  to  our  sores  ply  Gilead's  balsam. 
By  cutting  off  the  evil-doer. 
Whom  thou  hast  put  into  our  power. 
As  thou  gav'st  into  Joshua's  hand 
The  wicked  kings  of  th'  Holy  Land, 
To  hang  them  upon  trees  (0  Father ! 
Prais'd  be  thy  name)  by  fives  together. 
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The  wicked,  as  the  Scripture  says. 

Shall  never  live  out  half  his  days ; 

Assist  then  what  we  are  about, 

And  let  his  kingdom  spew  him  out. 

But  yet,  on  t'other  side,  0  Lard, 

If  thou  rememb'rest,  David  fear'd 

To  touch  the  Lord's  anointed  ;  all 

The  harm  he  did  to  wicked  Saul, 

Was  cutting  off  the  skirt  of 's  coat ; 

This  makes  us  fear  to  cut  the  throat 

Of  our  anointed  king.     We  pray, 

0  Lard,  thou'lt  put  us  in  a  way 

How  we  may  take  his  life,  and  yet 

Be  innocent  in  doing  it. 

Or  else,  Lard,  if  thou  art  content 

To  take  our  homely  counsel  in 't ; 

We  think  it  may  be  brought  to  pass 

Justly  enough ;  let's  do  it  thus : 

First  we'll  distinguish  and  divide 

Charles  from  the*  king  ;  let  Charles  be  try'd: 

We'll  only  Charles  to  judgment  bring, 

But  will  not  meddle  with  the  king  ; 

Pray  let  it,  Lard,  be  thus  appointed. 

To  free  from  blood  of  thine  anomted 

The  holy  people,  who  sit  here 

Crying  to  thee  in  fervent  prayer. 

Thus  on  they  pray'd,  till  well  inspir'd,t 

Took  all  for  granted  they  desir'd. 

And  with  a  joint  consent  they  fling 

Charles  Stuart  traitor  to  the  king. 

Then  Bradshaw,  as  the  mouth  of  court, 

Pronounc'd  his  sentence  in  this  sort : 

Thy  head,  Charles  Stuart,  shall  he  struck 

Off  from  thy  shoulders  on  a  block. 

*  They  fired  in  the  face  of  the  king  for  the  safety  of  his  person, 
says  the  author  of  Persecutio  Undccima,  p.  2. 

T  The  Presbyterians  killed  the  king,  and  the  Independents  mur- 
dered Charles  Stuart.  Vindicat.  of  the  Erig.  Cath.,  &.C.,  against 
Gates'  Narrat.,  p.  2. 
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This  said,  the  bloody  butchers  lead  him 
To  execution,  and  behead  him. 

The  king  thus  murder'd,  Charles,  his  son, 
Secur'd  by  pious  Huddleston, 
A  popish  priest,  the  rebels  seek 
O'er  all  the  land,  thro'  every  creek ; 
Yet  by  good  providence  that  bless'd  him. 
Where'er  they  sought,  they  always  miss'd  him. 

By  the  two  Pendrills  he  was  fed, 
A  tree  his  palace  and  his  bed. 
Hid  in  the  hollow  of  an  oak. 
Secure  he  lay  from  fatal  stroke ; 
Till  at  the  last,  by  happy  chance. 
They  got  him  safe  conveyed  to  France : 
Where  James,  the  duke  of  York,  his  brother. 
Was  also  banish'd,  with  his  mother ; 
For  it,  indeed,  was  their  design. 
To  murder  the  whole  royal  line. 
And,  now  that  forty-eight  is  nm. 
Let 's  back  return,  and  so  go  on 
With  altars,  sacrifice,  and  prayer. 
And  things  call'd  priests,  who  many  a  year. 
Had  help'd  the  bishops  in  the  brewing 
This  bloody  cup  to  all  their  ruin. 
Perhaps  the  railing  in  their  table 
Came  from  queen  Bess's  private  chapel ; 
But  that 's  no  matter,  for  my  rhyme 
The  story  tells — sometimes  the  time. 

The  bishops,  as  they  style  themselves, 
A  sort  of  busy  luckless  elves. 
That  m  reforming  never  vet 
Knew  where,  nor  what  they  would  be  at, 
Brought  on  at  first  this  bloody  work, 
By  painting  th'  outside  of  their  kirk. 
To  make  it  seem  like  that  of  Rome, 
At  least  as  nigh  as  it  could  come. 
And  not  in  substance  be  the  same, 
Nor  have  from  thence  its  faith  and  name. 

34*  "^"^ 
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Now  sacrifice  they'll  have,  and  priests, 
Aiid  table  like  an  altar  drest ; 
And  a  strange  sort  of  real  presence. 
Without  reality  or  essence. 
For  Laud,  that  ape,  would  imitate 
The  high  priest's  faith  in  Peter's  seat ; 
But  bungled  it  as  monkeys  do, 
And  took  a  false  faith  for  a  true  : 
And  the  ambitious  fool  had  hope 
To  make  himself  the  western  pope : 
And  from  the  Belgic  ocean  rule 
Beyond  Hibernia  and  Thule. 

God's  board  is  what  they  first  reform, 
Which  never  mov'd  but  brought  a  storm : 
From  midst  of  choir  they  thought  it  good 
To  place  it  where  the  altar  stood 
Before  the  days  of  little  Ned, 
When  true  religion  flourished  ; 
And  altar- wise  they  needs  must  set  it. 
Close  to  the  wall  as  they  could  get  it ; 
Where  they  presum'd  to  rail  it  m. 
As  if  an  altar  it  had  been : 
Nor  would  they  call  it  now  God's  board. 
But  holy  altar  of  the  Lord. 

But  oh,  the  parson*  w^as  to  stand 
At  tliis  new  altar's  northern  end. 

*  The  irubric,  in  their  liturgy-,  commands  the  parson  to  stand  at 
the  north  side  of  the  table  when  he  officiates ;  but  having  got 
their  table  set  altarwise  against  the  eastern  wall,  then  its  sides 
stood  east  and  west,  and  its  ends  north  and  south  ;  so  that,  if  the 
parson  stands  north,  it  must  of  necessity  beat  the  north  end.  The 
author  of  the  Coal  from  the  Altar,  p.  23,  thus  pressed,  could  find 
no  way  to  solve  this  difficulty,  and  to  make  his  altar  agree  with 
his  nibric,  but  by  calling  its  ends  sides.  "  It  is  plain,"  says  he, 
"that,  if  we  speak  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  every  part  of  it  is 
a  side.  When,  therefore,  he  that  ministereth  at  the  altar  stands 
at  the  north  end  of  the  same,  as  we  use  to  call  it,  he  stands,  no 
question,  at  the  north  side  thereof,  as  in  propriety  of  speech  we 
ought  to  call  it."  The  author  of  The  Holy  Table,  Name,  and 
Thing  (supposed  to  be  William,  bishop  of  Lincoln),  ridicules  this 
fond  conceit,  at  a  comical  rate,  for  five  or  six  pages :  p.  50  to  57, 
"It  is  not  without  a  great  deal  of  reason,"  says  he, "  that  Dr.  Cole 
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To  such  as  are  dispos'd  to  laugh. 
The  thing 's  ridiculous  enough. 
To  see  the  vicar  offering  up, 
At  altar's  end,  his  bread  and  cup. 
But  prithee  why  so  merry,  friend  ? 
Their  new-shap'd  altar  has  no  end, 
But  only  sides  ;  't  is  side  all  o'er. 
Two  long,  two  short,  in  number  four, 
Thd'  everything^  if  proverb 's  true. 
An  end  has,  and  a  pudding  too. 
By  calling  thus  its  end  its  side^ 
They  got  their  rubric  satisfy'd : 
Unlucky  rubric,  that  bids  stand 
At  nonh.-side,  not  at  its  north-enci. 

Vicar  of  Grantham  was  the  man 
That  with  his  table  first  began  ; 
The  first  I  mean  that  fell  to  work 
About  it  in  a  country  kirk  : 
For  he,  in  every  godly  thing, 
Resolv'd  to  imitate  the  king 
And  bishops,  who  close  to  the  walls 
Had  set  them  in  their  cathedrals : 
And  in  the  royal  chapel 't  stood 
Much  like  an  altar,  but  of  wood. 
And  this  he  thought  a  pattern  fit 
To  imitate,  so  follow'd  it. 

No  sooner  had  he  mov'd  his  board, 
But  all  the  herd  of  wild  beasts  roar'd. 


thas  triumphs  to  have  found,  by  his  rare  invention  and  study  in 
geometry,  four  sides  in  a  long  table  ;  nor  without  some  hope  of 
having  one  day  an  altar  and  a  sacrifice  for  joy  of  this  diagram ; 
and  surely  well  may  he  deserve  it,  if,  at  a  table  that  hath  no  end, 
he  can  officiate  at  the  end  of  the  table."  He  goes  on :  "  If  your 
Eve,  sir,  were  taken  from  your  side  (but  she  was  not  taken  from 
every  part  of  a  man),  tell  her,  that  she  was  taken  from  your  heels, 
and  you  shall  quickly  find  her  (if  she  be  mettled)  about  your  ears." 
So,  when  you  officiate  at  the  end  of  the  table,  you  may  officiate 
at  a  part ;  but  you  cannot  officiate  at  that  part  of  the  table  to 
which,  by  the  rubric,  confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament,  you  are 
literally  directed  and  appointed. 
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The  alderman,  and  all  the  town, 
Rursh'd  in  to  pull  his  altar  down. 

The  Vicar  minding  well  (good  man) 
The  dangerous  risk  his  altar  ran, 
Click'd  up  a  rail  that  they  had  broke. 
And  to  close  battle  him  betook  ; 
Deals  round  his  lusty  bangs  among 
The  very  thickest  of  the  throng, 
'Till  legs  and  arms  of  divers  men 
Fell  to  repent  their  coming  in  ; 
And  from  the  danger  of  the  fray 
Made  what  haste  they  could  to  get  away : 
Till  m  good  time  the  alderman, 
Who  flying,  made  the  rear  the  van. 
Facing  about  in  midst  of  alley. 
Make  head  !  cries  he,  my  boys,  and  rally. 
Why  should  we  be  afraid,  and  run 
Like  cowards,  when  we  are  ten  to  one  ? 

Go  on,  but  first  let 's  arm  ourselves 
With  benches,  broken  stalls,  and  shelves ; 
Pluck  up,  and  take  whate'er  you  light  on. 
Then  let  us  boldly  go  and  fight  on. 
He  said,  and  from  the  magazine 
Of  stall  and  pew,  he  arm'd  his  men ; 
Who  m  close  body  all  assail 
Tlie  angry  vicar  and  his  rail ; 
Who  by  this  time  had  wisely  got 
His  gown  cast  off,  for  he  was  hot. 
And  in  a  little  nimble  vest. 
That  reach'd  a  neiffe  beneath  his  waist. 
Upon  the  steps  the  sable  knight 
Takes  up  his  stand  resolv'd  to  fight ; 
By  the  advantage  of  the  steps 
He  laid  approaching  foes  in  heaps 

The  valiant  chief,  that  led  tliem  on. 
Was  an  innkeeper,  fat  as  brawn; 
A  busy  fellow,  grim  and  tall. 
But  an  unwieldy  animal. 
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The  alderman  brought  up  the  rear, 
Lieutenant-lilie,  but  came  not  near : 
For  he  resolv'd  not  to  be  slain 
Til]  vicar  first  had  kill'd  his  men. 
Their  captain  bravely  leads  them  up. 
Till  they  had  forc'd  the  second  step  : 
When  rail  of  vicar,*  by  good  chance. 
Pushes  the  chieftain  on  the  paunch ; 
Who,  backwards  falling,  rudely  catches 
Two  of  his  party  by  the  breeches ; 
And,  being  heavy,  down  go  all. 
And  three  behind  them  with  the  fall : 
Thus  six  at  once,  by  lucky  thrust 
Of  rail,  the  vicar  laid  in  dust. 

At  the  first  onset  thus  defeated. 
Some  paces  back  the  foes  retreated ; 
As  wisely  dreading  farther  harms. 
And  beg  cessation  of  arms. 
Might  for  an  hour,  or  so,  be  made. 
Till  they  had  carried  off  their  dead  ; 
For  they  believed  their  chief,  and  five 
That  fell  in  fight,  were  scarce  alive. 

But  to  their  comfort  when  they  come 
To  lift  at  leader's  weighty  bum. 
They,  by  his  praises  and  thanksgiving 
For  life  and  limb,  found  him  still  living.   • 

*  The  Holy  Table,  Name,  and  Thing,  tells  us,  that  when  the  vi- 
car fell  upon  removing  of  the  communion  table  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  choir  to  the  altar-place,  as  he  called  it,  Mr.Wheatley,  the  al- 
derman, questioning  him  thereupon,  what  authority  he  had  from 
the  bishop,  received  this  answer:  that  his  authority  teas  this,  He 
had  done  it,  and  he  would  jut  tify  it.  Mr.  Wheatley  commanded  his 
officers  to  remove  the  table  to  the  place  again ;  which  they  did  ac- 
cordingly, but  not  without  strikino,  tnuch  heat  and  indiscretion 
being  both  on  the  one  side  and  the  other.  The  vicar  said,  he  cared 
not  what  they  did  with  their  old  tressel,  for  he  would  make  him  an  al- 
tar of  stone  at  hit  own  cluirge,  and  fix  it  to  the  old  altar-place,  and 
would  never  officiate  at  any  other.  The  people  replying  he  should  set 
up  no  dresser  of  stone  in  their  church,  Mr.  Wheatley,  the  alder- 
man, wn-lt  to  the  bishop  of  those  passages,  as  also  of  his  light  ges- 
tures in  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  so  as  sometimes  his  lKX)k  fell 
down,  and  once  himself;  to  the  derision  of  others.  This  was  in  1637, 
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All  hands  to  work,  they  get  the  top 
End  of  him  rear'd  directly  up. 
And  both  his  nether  limbs  set  right. 
Which  like  two  pillars  bore  the  weight. 
He  try'd  to  go,  and  found  he  went. 
And  that  his  belly  was  not  rent ; 
Only  a  bruise  nigh  to  i^s  porthole, 
Got  by  the  fall,  but  was  not  mortal. 
Courage  he  takes,  and  with  the  vicar 
Resolves  a  second  time  to  bicker : 
He  brandishes  his  sword  of  stall. 
And  breathes  out  vengeance  for  the  fall 
Thus,  big  with  valor,  sounds  to  battle, 
Commanding  all  two-legg'd  cattle 
To  fall  on  with  a  stomach  eager, 
And  vicar's  fort  of  steps  beleaguer , 
Who  vigorously  his  wall  defends  : 
But,  as  he  could  not  at  both  ends, 
And  in  the  middle,  be  at  once. 
His  fort  they  storm  by  consequence. 
Abow-legg'd  tailor  that  was  there, 
None  look'd  upon  him  fit  for  war. 
Nor  did  the  vicar  ever  mind  him, 
Till  the  sly  rascal  got  behind  him. 
And  butting,  with  his  head,  the  hips 
Of  vicar,  push'd  him  from  the  steps 
So  rudely,  that  he  fell  among 
The  very  middle  of  the  throng, 
Who  seize  upon  him  and  his  rail. 
And  stoutly  thrash  his  coat-o'-mail ; 
And  had  he  not  call'd  out  for  quarter, 
He'd  been  his  altar's  proto-martyr. 
Thus  having  laid  the  vicar  still. 
That  he  could  do  no  further  ill, 
The  alderman,  by  help  of  rabble. 
Brought  from  the  wall  communion-table ; 
Below  the  steps  he  plac'd  it,  where 
It  stood  before,  in  midst  of  choir. 
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The  minister  (another  jest)         * 
Must  now,  forsooth,  be  caU'd  a.pnest; 
And  so  a  sacrifice  they  must 
Procure  or  all  their  labor  's  lost : 
For  wanting  this,  they  saw  't  was  plain 
That  priest  and  altar  were  in  vain. 

But  what  this  holocaust  must  be, 
They  never  yet  could  all  agree ; 
Commemorative  sacrifice 
One  holds,  another  this  denies. 
The  bishops  and  their  doctors  grave 
Will  needs  a  real  presence  have ; 
But  this  must  neither  be  by  con 
Nor  transuhstantiation  ; 
But  by  some  other  sort  of  way, 
Yet  what,  or  how,  they  could  not  say. 

The  Presbyterian  party  pleaded, 
That  sacrifice  no  other  needed, 
Than  offering  up  themselves  and  praise, 
And  prayers  and  thanks  in  gospel-days : 
And  that  there  needed  not  for  such 
Material  altars  in  the  church ; 
For  hearts  were  altars,  evTy  man 
Bore  one  about  to  offer  on. 
And  to  himself  could  serve  for  priest. 
This  doctrine  pleased  not  the  rest. 
For  ere  they  would  an  altar  want. 
And  sacrifice  to  offer  on  't. 
Their  bread  and  wine  they  did  at  last 
Conclude  to  be  the  holocaust. 
And  must  be  call'd  (for  they  were  wise) 
*  Commemorative  sacrifice. 

The  Presbyterians  answer  this : 
Hold,  sirs,  you  take  the  tiling  amiss, 


*  The  Church  allows  of  a  commemorative  sacrifice  for  a  per- 
petual memory  of  Christ's  precious  death,  that  full,  perfect,  and 
sufficient  sacrifice,  says  the  Coal  from  the  Altar,  p.  8. 
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Your  homily  itself  denies 
Commemorative  sacrifice. 
Indeed  you  can  no  further  pass, 
Than  to  remember  that  o'  th'  cross ; 
And  this  you  may  do  ev'ry  day, 
Tho'  priest  and  altar  were  away. 
The  memory  of  sacrifice 
Most  certainly  can  never  rise 
To  be  the  sacrifice  itself. 
This  ran  them  on  another  shelf, 
And  made  them  think  their  sacrament 
Must  needs  retain  Christ's  presence  in  % 
To  make  the  same  a  fit  oblation ; 
And  this  must  be  from  consecration ; 
Yet  will  not  have  it  understood. 
As  if  Christ's  body  and  his  blood 
Were  really  there  ;*  for  this  will  be, 
Say  they,  no  less  than  popery  ; 
From  which  it 's  fit  we  keep  as  far 
As  rigid  Presbyterians  are  ; 
And,  therefore,  brethren,  let's  be  all 
For  presence,  but  not  presence  real. 
Thus  off  and  on  their  senses  vary, 
From  real  to  imaginary  ; 

Yet  not  imaginary  neither,  ) 

Nor  real,  sometimes  both  together,  \ 

And  other  whiles  they  knew  not  whether,       ) 
Till  their  non-real-real-fiction 
Ended  in  real  contradiction  : 
Which  subtle  Presbyterians  heeding. 
Thus  ridicule  their  mad  proceeding ; 


*  After  Dr.  Pocklington  has  by  Catholic  arguments  and  au- 
thorities of  the  holy  fathers,  sufficiently  proved  the  real  presence, 
fearing  to  be  accused  of  teaching  Catholic  doctrine,  he  explains 
what  sort  of  presence  was  meant,  out  of  a  crowd  of  Protestant 
authors,  whose  testimonies,  though  he  has  the  confidence  to  pro- 
duce them  for  it,  utterly  destroy  it,  and  bring  it  to  a  mere  imagi- 
nary chimera.    See  his  Altare  Christianum. 
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You've  got  a  priest  and  altar,  but 

The  *  sacrifice  appear  eth  not  : 

A  holocaust,  complete  andftUl, 

You  have,  it  seems,  but  iVs  a  bull. 

Concerning  priest  and  sacrifice. 

And  setting  tables  altar-wise. 

Books  pro  and  con  fly  out  in  print, 

Like  leeches  gorg'd  with  argument : 

•Grantham's  stout  vicar  scarce  had  got 

His  board  in  place  of  altar  set. 

When  out  there  comes  a  peevish  letter, 

To  charge  him  for  an  imiovator ; 

Writ,  as  some  authors  shrewdly  guess. 

By  th'  bishop  of  the  diocess. 

Others  report  it  writ  by  Cotton 

(By  whom,  it  matters  not  a  button) ; 

It  shed,  indeed,  a  stock  of  gall 

On  table-altar  at  the  wall. 

The  vicar  and  his  altar-party, 
Stout  paper  combatants  and  hearty. 
Resent  in  highest  sort,  th'  affront, 
And  vow  revenge,  whate'er  come  on 't, 
Which  in  this  manner  was  effected : 
One  o'  them,  like  a  man  distracted. 
Starts  up,  and  to  the  altar  goes. 
Catches  from  thence  a  Coal,t  and  throws 


*  The  Holy  Table,  fee,  ridicules  them  thus  .  "  Behold  the  fire 
and  the  wood,  but  where  is  the  lanib  for  the  burnt-offering  ?"  &c. 
But,  says  the  Coal  again,  "  The  Church  admits  of  a  commemo- 
rative sacrifice."  The  Table  answers,  "  I  do  confess  the  man 
hath  found  a  sacrifice  (a  true  and  real  sacrifice),  but  it  is  a  btill." 
Taurum  JVVpti/no,  taurum  tibi,  pulcher  Apollo.  Vir.  iEneid.  A 
very  strange  and  hideous  bull,  which  this  calf  makes  the  church 
to  speak  unto  her  peonle  in  her  public  homily.  But  the  church, 
in  her  homily,  and  otner  public  writing,  never  speaks  a  word  of 
any  commemorative  sacrifice,  but  of  the  memory  only  of  a  sacri- 
fice.    See  the  Holy  Table,  Name,  and  Thing. 

t  A  letter  to  the  vicar  of  Grantham,  about  setting  his  table  al- 
tar-wise. 

t  In  answer  to  the  letter,  comes  out  a  book  called  a  Coal  from 
the  Altar. 

_ 
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Full-drive  at  their  pernicious  writing. 
And  all  the  table-men 't  could  hght  on. 
But,  sirs,  behold  the  scorching  brand 
Was  scarce  deliver'd  from  his  hand. 
When  from  the  table-party  came 
The  Quench-Coal*  out,  to  choak  the  same  : 
But  Quench-Coal,  being  but  a  dull 
Insipid  lump,  of  nonsense  full. 
Did  little  harm,  or  none  at  all. 
To  th'  victorious  Altar-Coal. 
But  to  its  aid  came  the  most  able 
Buffoons  about  communion-table. 
And  in  a  spiteful  laughter  fall. 
By  way  of  horse-play,  on  the  Coal ; 
Throw  canons  and  injunctions  on  it. 
And  musty  rubrics  heap  upon  it ; 
With  Fox's  Acts,  and  lying  Jewel, 
And  homilies,  contriv'd  to  do  ill ; 
With  these,  upon  the  Coal,  they  fling ; 
The  Holy  Table,  Name,  and  Thing.f 
This  was  a  mighty  piece  of  stuff. 
Brim-full  of  banter,  droll,  and  scoff. 
By  which,  no  doubt,  the  table  members 
Had  dash'd  the  Coal,  mto  dead  embers, 
lit  Pocklington  had  not  restrain'd  'em 
By  his  Altare  Christianum ; 
A  learned  book,  where  Coal  and  Altar 
Found  for  a  time  sufficient  shelter, 
Expell'd  the  venom,  dull'd  the  sting 
Of  Holy  Table,  Name,  and  Thing, 
The  vicar  dies  ;§  and,  you  must  know. 
He  saw  (it  seems)  from  grot  below. 
His  altar  in  a  danger  great, 
And  few  that  pleaded  well  for  it ; 

*  In  reply  to  the  Coal,  comes  out  the  duench-Coal. 
t  Against  the  Coal  also,  Williams,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  writes  his 
book,  entitled.  The  Holy  Table,  Name,  and  Thing. 
t  Dr.  Pocklington's  Altare  Christianum. 
$  The  Dead  Vicar's  Plea.    Thus  the  book  is  entitled. 
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Takes  up  his  pen  and  falls  to  plead 
For 's  altar,  tho'  a  twelvemonth  dead. 
Who  doubts  but  all  the  damn'd  below. 
And  devils,  know  what  sinners  do  ? 
Tho'  't  is  a  crime  to  him  that  dares 
Affirm  that  saints  hear  just  men's  prayers. 

Scarce  was  a  pen  but  what  was  try'd. 
And  books  flew  out  on  every  side. 
Till  every  fop  set  up  for  wit, 
And  Laud,  and  Hall,  and  Heylin  writ ; 
And  so  did  White,  and  Montague, 
And  Shelford,  Cousins,  Watts,  and  Dew, 
Lawrence,  and  Forbes,  and  a  crew 
Whose  names  would  surfeit  me  and  you. 

Nor  was  the  Presbyterian  side 
Less  leam'd,  less  fierce,  less  occupy'd  ; 
That  is  in  pulling  do\vn,  from  top 
To  bottom,  what  the  rest  set  up  ; 
And  spoiling  th'  image  of  a  kirk, 
That  cost  prelatics  so  much  work : 
For  out  comes  Autokatacrisis,* 
And  dings  their  altar  all  to  pieces : 
Puts  out  their  Coal,  and  quite  destroys 
Their  shadow  of  a  sacrifice  : 
Expos'd  the  prelates,  and  their  prayers. 
And  rais'd  the  mob  about  their  ears. 

This  book  was  writ  about  the  year 
That  Laud  impos'd  his  Common  Prayer 
Upon  the  Scots.     It  helped  on 
The  war  Jane  Gaddis  had  begun. 
And  put  an  end  to  goose-quill  fight, 
But  not  to  malice,  rage,  and  spite. 
Both  sides,  in  fall  spring-tide  of  wrath, 
But  in  the  lowest  ebb  of  faith. 
Fall  on  with  gun,  and  sword  and  pike. 
And  shoot,  and  push,  and  slash,  and  strike, 

*  Landecsiiun  'Avro/fara«fpr«rjf. 
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And  hang,  and  head,  and  bum,  and  kill. 
With  all  their  power,  to  people  hell. 
Tlius  for  religion  both  run  mad, 
When  not  a  grain  on 't  either  had. 

Old  Laud,  who  by  this  time  had  hope 
Of  setting  up  himself  for  pope, 
Was  by  the  hatchet  shorter  made, 
By  half  the  neck,  and  the  whole  head. 
His  fellow  prelates,  three  times  four  ) 

(I  care  not  whether  less  or  more)  > 

Tlie  parliament  sent  to  the  Tower :  ) 

Where  they  lay  sweating  for  a  while. 
And  then  were  banish'd  from  the  isle. 

"  Thus  to  Presbyterian  rage  and  zeal 
A  sacrifice  those  busy  bishops  fell, 
And  their  reformed  church  was  overthrown 
By  its  own  prop,  the  reformation  ; 
For  by  the  rule  that  they  reformed  Rome, 
By  that  same  rule  they  were  reform'd  at  h^ome. 
All  sects  in  England  have  the  self-same  plea 
To  reform  them,  as  they  the  Roman  see." 

The  wolves  at  last  thus  laid  to  sleep. 
Up  tigers  rise  to  keep  the  sheep. 
And  rule,  without  control,  the  herd. 
By  force  of  spirit  and  the  word  ; 
Two  furies,  which  amain  derive  on 
To  further  reformation ; 
For  reformation  never  ends. 
The  more  it  reforms,  the  less  it  mends. 

In  place  of  former  liturgy. 
They  frame  a  strange  Directory  :* 
In  which  was  neither  psalm  nor  prayer, 
Nor  creecj,  nor  pater-noster  there. 
More  than  you'll  find  in  Erra-Pater. 
Yet  highly  valued  for  its  matter. 


♦The  Presbyterian  Directory,  set  out,  when  they  cried  down 
the  Common  Prayer. 
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And  reverenc'd  in  English  kirks 
As  Alcoran  among  the  Turks. 

This  book  was  made  to  teach  the  way 
Of  discipline,  and  how  to  pray. 
Not  by  set  form,  but  inward  light ; 
By  length  of  prayer  they  knew  when  right. 
Its  efficacy,  truth  and  strength, 
Consisting  all  in  cant  and  length. 

Tho'  form  of  prayer,  those  men*  have  none. 
Yet  form  of  visage  they  put  on. 
And  by  the  twine  of  mouth  and  forehead 
Knead  up  an  aspect  damn'dly  horrid. 
And  shape  their  faces  to  the  fashion 
Of  their  decree  of  reprobation : 
In  short,  a  sign  of  all  that 's  base. 
Sinful,  and  wicked  's  in  his  face  ; 
So  by  the  outward  mark  is  guest 
The  inward  nature  of  the  beast. 

On  Sundays,  when  he  leaves  his  house 
To  go  to  kirk,  a  thousand  bows 
He  makes,  and  cringes  in  the  street 
To  ev'ry  hobby-horse  he  meets ; 
Twisting  with  little  smirks  his  face. 
To  show  his  stock  of  inward  grace. 
And  be  admired  and  respected 
For  saint  eternally  elected  : 
But  when  he  comes  in  kirk,  he  goes 
As  if  close  swaddl'd  in  his  clothes  ; 
To  God  he  will  not  bow  his  knee. 
Like  an  old  Agonyclitee. 

Mounting  his  desk,  a  while  he  sits 
In  silence,  and  his  eyes  he  shuts. 
Thrice  yawns,  to  suck  the  spirit  in, 
That  is,  to  operate  within  ; 
Then  a  deep  groan,  and  out  he  brays 
Such  odd  extemporary  prayers, 

*  A  Presbyter,  or  preaching  elder. 

35*  ^^ 
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As  these  that  are  recorded  since 
In  Presbyterian  Eloquence* 

Ending  his  prayer,  his  mouth  he  shuts. 
And  tunes  the  organs  of  his  guts  ; 
So  do  the  rest,  till  all  perceive 
Their  tune-big  paunches  fall  to  heave, 
And  rumble  tln-o'  their  droning  pipes 
A  full  blast  from  the  bag  of  tripes. 
Throats  thus  set  up,  and  mouths  wide  ope. 
Bob  Wisdom's  Psalm  'gainst  Turk  and  Pope 
They  sing,  or  some  Geneva  jigs, 
Not  much  unlike  the  squeak  of  pigs. 
By  Knox  compos'd  and  such  as  fled 
From  England  at  the  death  of  Ned. 
ril  give  an  instance  here  of  one 
By  Knox  set  out,  and  thus  sings  John  : 

Then  Jezebel,  when  she  grew  fat  y 

Then  she  began  to  fling  : 
She  'sfat,  she  'sfair,  she 's  finger-fed. 

Her  paunches  down  do  hing. 

Thus  come  at  last  to  end  of  psalm. 
And  all  the  blusterers  grown  calm, 
The  elder,  in  his  frantic  heats. 
Falls  on  with  fist,  and  j)ulpit  beats : 
His  text  he  takes  from  sacred  letter. 
For  holy  gospel  he  knows  better 

*  "  Lord,  souse  'em  ;  Lord,  douse  'em  in  the  powdering-tub  of 
affliction,  that  they  may  come  out  tripes  fitting  for  thy  table." 
See  Cit  and  Bumpkin,  by  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange. — "  Lord,  give  as 
grace :  for,  if  thou  give  us  not  grace,  we  shall  not  give  thee  glory : 
and  who  will  gain  by  that,  Lord  ■?"  Huston's  Prayer,  in  Scotch 
Presbyterian  Eloquence.  Borland's  Prayer .  "  Lord,  when  thou 
wast  electing  to  eternity,  grant  that  we  have  not  got  a  wrong  cast 
of  thy  hand  to  our  souls."  Presb.  Eloq. — Another  elder  prays  : 
"  Lord,  thou  hast  said,  that  he  is  worse  than  an  infidel  that  pro- 
vides not  for  his  own  family.  Give  us  not  reason  to  say  this  of 
thee,  Lord,  for  we  are  thine  own  family,  and  yet  have  been  but 
scurvily  provided  for  of  a  long  time."  See  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Eloquence,  where  the  reader  may  find  plenty  of  the  like  de- 
scription. 
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Than  any  of  the  four  that  writ  'em, 
And  with  their  native  sense  can  fit  'em, 
As  well  as  dextrous  baboon 
A  fiddle  can,  or  bag-pipe  tune, 
As  soon  as  words  of  text  are  spoke, 
He  shuts  up  notes  and  Bible-book, 
To  show  'tis  not  from  learning  human. 
Or  painful  study,  but  from  demon. 
That  dictates  to  him  what  he  preaches. 
And  every  paradox  he  teaches ; 
For  whatsoever  he  pretends, 
He  has  his  proofs  at  fingers'  ends ; 
Or  stor'd  in  skull,  'gainst  time  of  need. 
As  witches  knot  up  wind  in  thread. 

If 't  chance,  as  often 't  does,  a  word 
Escapes  blasphemous,  or  absurd, 
At  heels  on 't  Scripture  comes  to  back  it ; 
He'll  forge  a  text  before  he'll  lack  it : 
For 's  black  decree  of  reprobation. 
For  cheating,  lying,  and  oppression. 
For  nicest,  rape,  rebellion,  murder. 
He  has  his  texts  in  proper  order ; 
For  cutting  off  the  heads  of  kings. 
Scripture  authority  he  brings : 
That  God  is  author  of  all  sin. 
He  finds  the  proofs  his  Bible  in. 
Nothing  flies  from  his  impious  jaws. 
But  what  leaps  out  in  Bible  phrase. 

When  in  the  heat  of  his  distractions, 
Strangely  surprising  are  his  actions ; 
One  fit  he'll  seem  all  saint,  and  civil ; 
Then,  on  a  sudden,  turn  a  devil : 
Sometimes  he'll  smile,  and  then  he'll  weep ; 
Then  close  his  eyes,  as  if  asleep  ; 
When,  on  a  sudden,  from  his  dream 
He'll  start,  and,  fury-like,  exclaim 
'Gainst  pope  and  prelate,  king  and  priest ; 
Of  these  he  forms  his  antichrist. 
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Aiid  paints  him  in  a  figure  horrid. 
With  ten  huge  horns  on  each  forehead. 
And  with  a  septi-fronted  skull : 
With  this  his  monstrous  butting  bull. 
He  frights  the  women  into  fits, 
And  scares  the  men  out  of  their  wits  • 
But  when  he  sets  his  face  to  whine 
(Strange  force  of  sympathetic  twine) 
The  people  writhe  up  ugly  faces, 
As  outward  signs  of  inward  graces ; 
Who  does  not  this,  by  all  the  rest 
Is  deem'd  a  reprobate  at  best. 

It  is  a  main  part  of  his  care 
To  preach  'em  all  into  despair  ; 
Horror,  and  desperate  dejection. 
Are  his  chief  signs  of  free  election. 

When  from  the  kirk  folk  go  away, 
To  one  another  thus  they'll  say  ; 
Ah  !  Lard,  what  pains  (good  man,  he  took  ? 
He  all  this  while  preach'd  without  book; 
Yet  made,  bless'd  man,  a  godly  sermon : 
His  countenance  is  sweet  and  charming ; 
For  from  each  twine  of  mouth,  or  crown, 
One  might  perceive  grace  pouring  down. 
Thus  they  extol,  and  think  him  even 
A  very  angel  dropp'd  from  heaven  ; 
Well,  be  it  so  ;  then  I  can  tell 
That  he  slipp'd  down,  when  Satan  fell. 

Such  gifted  elders  kept  the  steeple 
For  sev'ral  years ;  and  taught  the  people. 
From  mystic  sense  of  holy  word, 
The  godly  use  of  pike  and  sword, 
And  all  the  mysteries  of  war, 
'Gainst  prelate,  prince,  and  Common  Prayer: 
Till  at  the  last  their  church,  alas  ! 
Was  brought  to  such  a  warlike  pass, 
That  when  its  foes  were  overcome. 
It  fought  on  still,  and  kill'd  at  home  ; 
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Elder  with  elder,  saint  with  saint 
Fought  thro'  their  whole  church  militant, 
'Till  independent  got  the  better. 
By  cant  and  sword  of  the  presbyter. 

But  ken  ye  not  what's  Indepen- 
Dency  ?    Mind,  sirs,  I'll  tell  ye  then ; 
It 's  Protestancy  twice  reiin'd. 
As  everybody  has  a  mind. 
And  jurisdiction  wrested  from 
The  pope,  and  cut  in  bits  at  home, 
For  ev'ry  man  to  have  his  share 
(Equal  partition's  very  fair) ; 
Thus  each  man  is  a  parish  priest. 
Just  to  himself,  not  to  the  rest, 
A  red-nos'd  ruffian,  called  Noll, 
Lord  Independent  of  them  all. 
Steps  boldly  up,  and  sets  him  down, 
Not  in  the  throne,  but  on  the  crown : 
He  cut  that  Gordian-knot  in  two, 
Which  Charles  himself  durst  never  do  ; 
That  is  into  the  house  he  went,    . 
And  tum'd  out  the  long  parliament ; 
Then,  under  a  pretence  of  zeal 
For  public  good,  rul'd  common  weal. 
He  took  for  's  title  lord  protector  ; 
Rul'd  divers  years  :  at  last  the  hector, 
In  a  huge  hurricane,  was  hurl'd 
Headlong  into  another  world. 

Noll  in  a  whirlwind  blown  away, 
And  Dick,  his  son,  not  like  to  stay. 
Folk  sober  grew,  and  well  content 
To  call  again  from  banishment 
Their  injur'd  landlord,  and  restore 
The  farms  they  drove  him  from  before  : 
They  having  spent  both  blood  and  treasure, 
Monk  quietly  brings  m  great  Ctesar. 

The  exil'd  king  again  restor'd. 
In  swarm  the  bishops  and  the  word ; 
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Not  that  same  word  which  out  they  carried. 
But  a  new  faith  is  now  declared. 
ReUgion  takes  another  frame  : 
It  never  stood  two  reigns  the  same 

The  real  presence,  which  before 
So  many  taught,  is  held  no  more  ; 
Nor  is  there  any  further  noise 
'Bout  altar,  priest  or  sacrifice. 

Charles,  that  long,  by  force  of  arms, 
Had  been  kept  from  three  goodly  farms, 
And  bishops  drove  from  dioceses. 
That  had  so  long  liv'd  on  their  greases. 
Were  glad,  it  seems,  at  any  cost. 
To  repossess  their  livings  lost. 
And  can  you  blame  them  ?    For  judge  you 
What  bangs  and  hunger  will  not  do  ; 
Especially  with  those  whose  belly 
Is  all  the  deit]'-  they  value. 

Juxton  and  Sheldon,  Wren  and  Cosin, 
And  other  such,  about  a  dozen. 
Together  met,  after  the  fashion 
Of  upper  house  of  convocation. 
Calling  their  petty  clerks  together. 
Who,  of  the  houses,  made  the  nether. 

Hark,  brethren,  says  old  Juxton,  hark. 
We're  got  again  to  helm  of  bark  : 
Let's  not  forget  how  Laud,  our  brother. 
Misguided,  in  his  time,  the  rudder, 
'Till  oversetting  in  the  flood, 
The  kirk  was  drown'd  in  waves  of  blood. 
The  shelves  on  which  he  fondly  run, 
I  pray,  good  brethren,  let  us  shun. 
By  mild  compliance  with  dissenters. 
And  stretch  no  more  their  faith  on  tenters. 
Why  should  we,  sirs,  make  all  this  din 
About  the  railing  tables  in, 
Or  getting  them  set  altar- wise. 
When  priest  we  want  and  sacrifice  ? 
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I'd  rather  have  us  quite  disclaim 
All  our  pretensions  to  the  same. 

There  was  a  rubric,  many  a  day  since, 
Contriv'd  against  the  real  presence^ 
And  set  in  Edward's  second  book ; 
But  shortly  after  out  was  took. 
And  flung  away  in  reign  of  Bess  : 
Can  any  o'  ye  tell  where  'tis  ? 
I  have  it  by  me,  quoth  Ben  Laney, 
With  other  pieces  a  great  many. 
That  now  are  old  and  out  of  use. 
Go,  bring  it  hither  to  the  house. 
Says  Juxton.     Not  so  fast,  quoth  Wren, 
Let's  never  meddle  with  't  again ; 
It  is  a  piece  of  impious  stuff,  ( 

Without  a  word  of  scripture  proof; 
But  quite  against  the  sacred  letter  t 
Well,  well,  quoth  Juxton,  that's  no  matter; 
We  must  not  stand  on  things  so  nicely. 
But  for  our  interest  act  things  wisely ; 
Unless  we  take  that  rubric  m. 
We  cannot  please  the  Puritan ; 
And  once  provoke  those  Presbyters, 
They'll  swarm  again  about  our  ears ; 
For  they're  a  waspish  sort  of  cattle. 
That  will  for  trifles  fly  to  battle. 

His  talk  old  Juxton  still  had  held  on, 
Had  he  not  thus  been  stopp'd  by  Sheldon. 
My  lord,  I  never,  while  I  live. 
To  tliis  the  least  consent  can  give  ; 
I'll  never  prostitute  my  faith 
For  fear  of  Puritanic  wrath : 
'Twill  stain  the  ecclesiastic  state. 
That  we  ourselves,  who  but  so  late 
For  real  presence,  and  for  altar, 
Were  in  fair  way  to  stretch  a  halter, 
And  banish'd  from  our  dioceses. 
Should  own  a  rubric  such  as  this  is. 
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That  has  no  presence  in  't  at  all. 
Nor  real,  nor  essential ; 
Whereas  we  all  believe  (ye  know) 
Christ  present,  tho'  we  know  not  how. 

At  this  the  blood  of  bishop  Juxton 
Began  to  boil,  like*  Anne  o'  Buxton : 
He  rolls  his  little  eyes  about. 
And  thus  in  words  his  thoughts  broke  out ; 
Thmk  you,  sirs,  I  am  such  a  buzzard 
As  t'  lose  my  bishopric,  and  hazard 
The  want  of  wine,  fat  beef,  and  bread. 
If  not  the  cutting  off  my  head  ; 
Or  being  trussed  upon  the  gallows. 
By  vexing  of  those  fiery  fellows  ? 
You  know  how  they  have  bang'd  our  coats, 
And  cut  whole  thousands  of  our  throats  ; 
Besides,  beheading  of  our  king, 
And  all  about  this  very  thing  ; 
Is 't  fitting  that  we  provoke  them  ? 
No  !  rather  cherish,  coax,  and  stroke  them. 
Besides,  the  king,  tho'  dear  he  buy  it. 
Will  stick  at  naught  to  purchase  quiet. 
'Tis  not  a  rubric f  we  must  stand  on. 
Well,  since  our  faith  we  must  abandon, 
'Tis  good  to  use  a  little  cunning. 
And  do  it  prudently,  says  Gunning ; 
Where  real  and  essential  stand, 
We'll  put  the  word  corporeal,  and 
Blot  out  the  other  two ;  by  this 
The  change,  perhaps,  may  be  the  less ; 
For  pious  chaplains  that  have  preach'd 

*  A  hot  bath,  not  far  from  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire. 

t  See  king  Edward's  rubric  at  large,  in  Canto  Two,  a  part  of 
which  I  shall  put  down  here  ;  We  do  declare,  that  it  is  not  meant 
thereby  (by  kneeling)  that  any  adoration  is  done,  or  ought  to  be 
done,  either  unto  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  there  bodily  receiv- 
ed, or  unto  any  real  or  essential  presence  there  being  of  ChrisVs  na- 
tural fiesh  and  blood.  Thus  king  Edward's  rubric :  but  king  Charles' 
bishops  have  changed  the  words  reai  and  essential  presence  into 
corporeal  presence. 
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To  the  late  king,  from  Scriptures  stretch'd 

Have  taught  Christ's  body  truly  there  ; 

Yet  at  the  same  time  did  declare 

That  bodily  he  must  not  be, 

Where  yet  his  body 's  really ; 

So  we  may  set  our  rubric  oflf 

Against  corporeal  well  enough ; 

Yet  in  our  own  minds  we  may  all 

Hold  real  and  essential.  ♦ 

No  sooner  said,  but  all  in  this 
For  aught  we  ken,  did  acquiesce : 
For  alter'd  thus,  that  rubric  took 
Its  stand  in  the  comm.union-book. 
It  seems  those  metaphysic  noddies, 
'Twixt  real  and  essential  bodies 
And  bodies  that  corporeal  are. 
Could  tell  the  difference  to  a  hair ; 
Like  Hudibras,  who  could  divide 
To  a  hair  'tween  south  and  south-west  side. 

Some  other  little  changes  were 
Besides  made  in  the  Common  Prayer  j 
But  scarcely  worth  the  noting  down. 
Setting  aside  this  needless  one, 
To  wit,  their  litany's  defect. 
They  like  great  sages,  now  correct ; 
And*  schism  and  rebellion  add, 
Words  which  before  it  never  had, 
Judging  that  this  petition  there, 
For  folk  to  beg  in  Common  Prayer, 
Would  keep  them  in  obedience 
To  church  and  state,  and  priest  and  prince ; 
But  what  effect  this  had  one  might 
See,  who  liv'd  since  in  eighty-eight. 

True  Protestancy  's  in  its  nature 
Composed  of  no  other  matter 

*  From  rebellion,  heresy,  and  schism,  Good  Lord,  deliver  u». 
A  vain  and  needless  petition,  and  hypocritically  added,  because  the 
very  essence  of  all  Protestancy  is  schism,  rebellion,  and  heresy. 
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Than  schism,  heresy,  and  treasons. 
Rebellion  too  on  all  occasions. 

The  Common  Prayer  was  scarcely  done. 
When  farther  business  came  on  ; 
And  it  was  this :  grave  bishop  *Hacket 
Pulls  a  small  book  out  of  his  pocket; 
Come  speck  and  span  new  from  the  press. 
Against  their  ordination  't  was, 
Proving  the  forms  thereof  invalid. 
By  arguments  so  strong  and  solid, 
That  they  were  deem'd  unanswerable 
By  all  about  the  thoughtful  table. 
Its  title  was  Erastus  Senior  : 
Reach  me  the  book,  says  bishop  f  Skinner, 
I'll  read  aloud,  that  all  may  know 
That 's  in 't :  says  J Juxton,  pr'ythee  do. 

When  over 't  was  distinctly  read. 
To  deep  consult  went  ev'ry  head. 
Both  in  the  high  and  lower  hut. 
For  form's  defence,  but  found  it  not. 
Juxton,  who  matters  duly  weigh'd, 
Utter'd  his  voice,  and  thus  he  said  ; 
I  gather,  by  my  skill  in  reading. 
That  reformation's  first  proceeding 
Was  grave,  and  went  on  by  slow  steps, 
And  jump'd  not  to  the  top  by  leaps. 
First,  Harry  th'  eighth  the  pope  deny'd, 
Yet  did  with  no  reformer  side  ; 
But  under  young  king  Ned,  his  son, 
The  Zuinglian  gospellers  begun. 
Who  in  a  five  or  six  years'  work 
Built  up  a  sort  of  §Zuinglian  kirk ; 
These  held  the  pope  for  antichrist. 
The  bishops  for  the  horns  o'  th'  beast, 

*  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield. 

t  Bishop  of  Oxford,  expelled. 

t  Bishop  of  Canterburj-,  expelled  from  London. 

$.The  character  of  king  Edward's  Zuinglian  church. 
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And  priests  for  lesser  limbs  at  leajst ; 

Disowning  all  the  character, 

That  consecration  could  confer  ; 

Therefore  both  forms  *abolished. 

That  bishops  might  no  more  be  made. 

Nor  priests  ;  and  then  devised  two 

Unuseful  forms,  that  we  have  now; 

Which  forms  were  not  for  consecration 

Of  bishops,  nor  for  ordination 

Of  priests  design'd ;  nor  is  the  name 

Of  priest  or  bishop  in  the  same 

(As  I  have  often  said  before. 

You'll  think  on 't  better,  th'  oftner  o'er). 

Which  plainly  shows  Ned's  church  ne'er  meant 

To  have  a  priest  or  bishop  in 't. 

The  end  for  which  those  forms  were  made. 
Was  only  that  it  might  be  said. 
This  is  the  man  that 's  pitch'd  upon 
For  elder,  by  election  ; 
And  was  deputed  to  that  honor 
In  solemn- wuse  and  formal  manner. 
Thus,  if  a  layman  was  but  chosen. 
By  fellow  laymen  half  a  dozen, 
Such  choice  was  held  for  good  vocation. 
Without  a  farther  ordination, 
And  qualify'd  him  to  be  sent 
To  preach,  and  give  the  sacram.ent  :t 
With  power  enough  to  labor  hard 
In  the  new  vineyard  of  the  Lord  : 
Thus  they  held  on  all  Mary's  reign : 
At  Frankfort  chose,  and  chose  again. 
And  the  elected  held  the  chair 
Of  Presbyter  but  for  liis  year ; 


♦  Their  abolishing  the  ancient  Catholic  ordinal  of  consecrating 
and  ordaining  bishops  and  priests,  and  devising  new  forms  for 
electing  of  them. 

t  See  the  twenty -third  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  the 
bishop  of  Sarum's  Exposition  on  it. 
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Then  to  another  gave  it  o'er, 

And  turn'd  a  layman  as  before. 

But  afterwards,  when  Bess,  the  queen. 

Came  to  the  eighth  year  of  her  reign, 

She  had  a  mind  to  have  them  bear 

The  priests'  and  bishops'  character ; 

And  so  had  they.    To  this  intent 

They  humbly  sue  the  parliament 

To  make  them  bishops,  and  by  act 

Confer  the  character  they  lackt. 

The  parliament  grants  their  petition. 

And,  by  a  statute,  gives  them  mission ; 

Enacts  them  to  be  priests  and  bishops. 

And  that  the  forms,  us'd  by  their  worships, 

Were  good  enough  for  ordination 

Of  priests'  and  bishops'  consecration ; 

And  that  such  as,  m  time  to  come. 

Should  be  ordain'd  by  either  form. 

For  priests  and  bishops  should  be  taken, 

To  be  as  good  as  Rome  could  make  them 

Now  to  consider  let  us  go. 

If  they  be  valid,  aye  or  no. 

At  this  to  work  went  ev'ry  head ; 
Erastus  o'er  again  w^as  read, 
And  all  the  arguments  were  brought  on. 
For  and  against,  that  could  be  thought  on. 
Till  by  and  by  speaks*  Ironside, 
The  thing  must  thoroughly  be  tried  ; 
For  'tis  of  great  concern,  and  weighty : 
The  enemy 's  expert  and  mighty, 
And  therefore  must  have  no  occasion 
To  say  we  argue  without  reason. 
I  grant,  at  first,  the  forms  were  made 
Only  for  choosing,  as  is  said. 
And  that  they  neither  can  confer 
The  priests*  nor  bishops'  character. 

♦Bishop  of  Bristol. 
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Perhaps  to  this  some  may  object,  ) 

The  queen  suppUed  this  sad  defect ;  > 

So  did  the  parhament,  by  act.  ) 

To  this  I  answer,  that's  a  dream. 

Which  from  the  ivory  postern  came. 

To  think  states  temporal  can  by  act 

Supply  a  spiritual  defect : 

That  act  is  null,  as  if  it  were  not ; 

For  who  can  give  the  thing  he  has  not  ? 

'Tis  certain  not  one  word  of  Clurist's 

Impower'd  lay-states  to  make  priests ; 

Besides,  the  forms  being  really  null. 

To  say  they're  good,  is  a  monstrous  bull ; 

Or,  what  is  worse,  a  contradiction 

{This  age  cannot  be  gull'd  by  fiction). 

The  arguments  of  this  Erastus, 
Should  we  pretend  to  solve,  would  last  us 
Till  thread  of  life  grew  out  of  nook. 
Yet  leaves  unanswered  the  book. 
Besides,  this  book 's  so  public  now. 
That,  maugre  all  that  we  can  do. 
The  world  will  see  our  sad  defect. 
And  hold  us  but  for  bare  elect : 
And  here  he  stopp'd.     Quoth  bishopf  Sheldon, 
I  judge  it  would  be  very  well  done 
So  leave  those  forms,  and  make  us  new  ones,  J 
Such  as  the  world  must  own  for  true  ones ; 
And  then  by  these  ordain  hereafter.      ( 
At  this  *Steni  burst  out  into  laughter. 
Admit  we  make  new  forms,  says  he. 
Pray  what  shall  we  the  better  be. 
Unless  we  able  were  to  use  them  ? 
All  we  can  do  is  to  abuse  them. 
Because  we  are  no  bishops,  nor 
So  much  as  priests ;  therefore  give  o'er. 
And  never  let  me  hear  of  this. 

*  Bishop  of  London  till  1663,  then  of  Canterbury. 
t  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

3^* 
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Hush !  hush !  says  Juxton,  hold  your  peace  : 

Thuilc  you  the  people  will  examine 

Whether  we  bishops  are,  or  laymen. 

Provided  that  ourselves  we  bear 

As  if  we  had  the  character  ? 

What's  this,  quoth  Stern,  and  spoke  in  heat, 

But  at  the  best  a  pious  cheat  ? 

I  say,  let 's  ne'er  pretend  to  grant 

To  others  what  ourselves  do  want : 

It  is  more  honesty,  by  far, 

To  tell  folk  plainly  what  we  are. 

Quoth  *Frewin,  such  advice  as  this  is,  ) 

Will  hazard  all  our  benefices,  [ 

And  turn  us  out  of  diocesses.  ) 

Can  we  suppose  folk  will  allow  us 

Such  revenues,  when  once  they  know  us 

To  be  but  laymen,  like  themselves  ? 

'Twill  split  our  very  church  on  shelves  ? 

For  where  no  bishop  can  be  found, 

There  can  be  no  church.     This  is  own'd ; 

'Tis  therefore  fit  we  have  regard 

Unto  our  dignity,  saysf  VVard, 

And  keep  the  name  of  bishop  up  ; 

Or  else  we're  mad,  says  :}: Bryan  Dupp. 

What  signifies,  quoth  Stern,  a  name, 

Where  no  just  right  is  to  the  same  ? 

'Tis  but  assuming  that  among  us. 

Which  in  plain  terms  doth  not  belong  t'  us. 

Since  people  have  so  many  years 

Call'd  us  ecclesiastic  peers, 

Few  but  will  think  it  is  our  due  ; 

Let  us  be  silent  then,  quoth  Frew ; 

'Twere  madness,  certainly,  if  ever 

We  should  our  nakedness  discover : 


♦Bishop  of  York. 

t  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  1661. 

i  Duppa,  bishop  of  Winchester. 
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Let 's  meddle  then  with  neither  form ; 

The  changing  of  them  must  do  harm, 

And  give  men  cause  to  think  them  null. 

That's  true,  quoth  *Griffith,  so  it  will ; 

For  changing  them  in  any  fashion, 

Will  be  their  tacit  condemnation ; 

For  if  (they'll  say)  they  were  before 

Sufficient  forms,  what  need  we  more  ? 

But,  if  we  change  them,  then  they'll  swear 

They're  good  for  naught,  and  always  were. 

Brothers,  quoth  Juxton  in  a  huff. 

You  talk  ;  but  think  not  deep  enough. 

'Tis  this  Erastus  spoils  their  credit : 

I  curse  the  author  when  I  read  it. 

If  it  had  never  been  set  out. 

Of  changing  them  I'd  never  thought. 

But,  for  the  reasons  that  you  show. 

Should  let  them  stand  as  now  they  do. 

But  he  so  teazes  us  about  them, 

That  we  had  better  be  Avithout  them. 

Than  always  be  thus  sadly  pelted. 

The  day  is  hot,  I'm  almost  melted  : 

Come  let  us  to  the  tavern  go. 

And  take  a  glass  of  wine  or  two : 

It  is  too  hard  for  us  to  think. 

And  talk  so  long  without  some  drink : 

'Twill  whet  our  wits,  and  make  us  sprightly. 

As  men  should  be  that  scan  things  rightly : 

Indulging  sometimes  with  a  can. 

The  outward  helps  the  inward  man  ; 

And  by  the  gravest  may  be  done. 

Provided  there's  no  looker-on. 

We'll  be  alone,  none  shall  come  nigh  us. 

Unless  my  landlady  be  by  us ; 

And  she's  a  merry  harmless  woman  : 

Do  what  you  will,  she'll  tell  of  no  man. 

*  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 
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This  pleas'd  them  all,  and  out  they  sally,  ) 

To  rinse  with  sack  their  brains  from  foUy,        i 
And  wash  their  milts  from  melancholy.  ) 

Scarce  thrice  the  glass  its  round  had  ran, 
When  Juxton  thus  again  began  : 
For  long  debates  time  will  not  last  us ; 
In  short,  who  '11  grapple  with  Erastus  ? 
What  say  you  to  it,  brother*  Cosin  ? 
Not  I,  my  lord  ;  I'm  sure  a  dozen 
0'  th'  leam'dst  bishops  in  the  land 
Dare  never  take  this  task  in  hand. 
I'm  o'  your  mind,  I  do  protest, . 
Quoth  Sheldon.     This  o'ersway'd  the  rest. 
Well  then,  quoth  Juxton,  there's  no  way 
Bua  make  new  forms.     Amen,  say  they : 
And  now,  good  brothers,  let  us  see 
How  't  must  be  done  ?    They  all  agree. 
That,  at  such  times  as  hands  are  laid 
Upon  the  elected  party's  head. 
Such  words  be  us'd,  as  can  confer 
On  priests  the  priestly  character  ; 
And  words  that  can  make  bishops,  right  as 
St.  Paul  did  Timothy  and  Titus. 

Concluding  thus,  they  go  away 
To  convocation  house,  and  pray. 
Where  for  a  whOe  they  silent  sit. 
And  on  the  matter  meditate. 
Till  they  perceiv'd  sufficient  light 
For  wording  their  new  forms  aright ; 
Then  call  a  notary,  who  soon. 
As  they  did  dictate,  wrote  them  down 
Just  as  they  stand  below,t  pray  read. 
And  then  compare  with  those  of  Ned. 


*  Bishop  of  Durham. 

t  The  rest  of  the  bishops  were,  Roberts,  of  Bangor,  expelled 
before  in  1642  ;  Pierce,  of  Bath  and  Wells,  expelled  ;  King,  of 
Chichester ;  Lucy,  of  St.  David's  ;  Wren,  of  Ely,  expelled ;  Nich- 
olson, of  Gloucester  ;  Monk,  of  Hereford  ;  Morgan  Owen,  of  Lan- 
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Now,  reader,  I  must  let  you  know. 
These  forms  devis'd  in  sixty-two, 
Were  never  authorized  yet 
By  article  or  canon ;  but 
To  Ned's  form,  the  ordained  till  now 
Are  bound  to  swear,  and  swear  they  do. 
If  by  •subscription  and  assent 
Ex  animo,  an  oath  he  meant. 

daflf,  expelled  ;  Saunderson,  of  Lincoln ;  Reynold,  of  Norwich ; 
Ben.  Lany,  of  Peterborough ;  Warner,  of  Rochester ;  Henchman, 
of  Salisbury ;  Morley,  of  Worcester ;  Walton,  of  Chester ;  Barrow, 
of  the  Isle  of  Man. 


The  form  of  ordaining  priests 
made  by  K.  Charles  the  second's 
bishopi,  alter  his  restoration, 
anno  1662. 

Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the 
office  and  work  of  a  priest  in  the 
church  of  God,  now  committed 
unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our 
hands.  Whose  sins  thou  dost  for- 
give,theyare  forgiven;  and  whose 
sins  thou  dost  retain,  they  are 
retained.  And  be  thou  a  faithful 
dispenser  of  the  word  of  God  and 
of  his  holy  sacraments,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost- 

The  form  of  consecrating  bish- 
ops, made  in  the  year  1^2,  by 
the  above-named. 

Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the 
office  and  work  of  a  bishop  in  the 
church  of  God,  committed  unto 
thee  by  the  imposition  of  our 
hands,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
G  host.  A  nd  remember  that  thou 
stir  up  the  grace  of  God  which  is 
given  thee  by  this  imposition  of 
oar  hands ;  for  God  hath  not  giv- 
en us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of 
power,  and  love,  and  soberness. 


The  form  of  ordaining  priests, 
devised  (by  six  clergymen  and  six 
laymen,  or  the  major  part  of 
them)  in  the  reign  of  K.  Edward 
the  sixth. 

Receive  the  Holy  Ghost, whose 
sins  thou  dost  forgive,  they  are 
forgiven  ;  and  whose  sins  thou 
dost  retain,  they  are  retained. 
And  be  thou  a  faithful  dispenser 
of  the  word  of  God,  and  of  his 
holy  sacraments,  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 


The  form  of  consecrating  bish- 
ops, devised  under  K.  Edward 
the  sixth  (by  perhaps  six  laymen, 
and  one  clergyman). 

Take  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  re- 
member that  thou  stir  up  the 
grace  of  God,  which  is  in  thee, 
by  the  imposition  of  hands  :  for 
God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit 
of  fear,  but  of  power,  and  love, 
and  soberness. 


*  They  subscribe  and  swear  to  the  old,  but  are  ordained  by  the 
jw.    See  Canon  36.  and  Art  36. 


new.    See  Canon  36,  and  Art  36. 
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Yet  what  they  SAvear  to,  they  refuse, 
And  forms  not  sworn  to  now  they  use. 
Here 's  perjury  upon  recoi-d. 
At  entering  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 

Charles  (as  is  said)  restor'd  again. 
Things  bode  a  long  and  peaceful  reign : 
'Twas  undisturbed  for  many  years, 
'Till  jealousies  began,  and  fears. 

Two  ugly  scarecrows  hatch'd  of  late 
By  knaves  to  fright  the  fools  of  state. 
On  wings  of  malice,  for  a  Avhile, 
These  flutter'd  up  and  down  the  isle ; 
But  were  by  Caesar  little  dreaded. 
He  lay  at  ease,  and  nothing  heeded, 
'Till  all  his  people  into  fits 
Began  to  fall  and  lose  their  wits. 
For  fear  some  grisly  o'er-grown  giant. 
Or  Gallic  king,  a  monster  nigh  hand. 
Should  suddenly  drink  up  the  sea. 
And  join  the  land  to  Picardy, 
And  drive  thein  from  their  tenements. 
And  *abbey-lands,  and  churches'  rents. 
And  bring  'em  back  again  to  Rome 
{They  'd  go  to  hell  ere  they  'd  come). 

At  that  time  't  was  the  kingdom's  fate 
To  have  a  minister  of  state, 
That  hated  mortally  great  CfEsar, 
And  James,  the  duke,  beyond  all  measure  ; 
Hated  the  queen  and  her  religion. 
And  all  the  papists  in  the  region. 
In  short,  he  bent  his  malice  at 
The  monarchy  of  church  and  state  : 
He  was  a  little  dapper  fellow. 
And  had  a  hole  bored  in  his  belly. 
In  which  he  wore  a  silver  tap, 
To  let  out  his  hydropic  sap  : 

*  See  the  impossibility  of  this  in   Dr.  Johnston's   Book  of 
Abbe  viands. 
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Deep  was  his  head,  profound  his  wit,  ^ 

No  man  alive  could  fathom  it,  ^ 

Till  Charles  himself  (almost  too  late) 

Outreach'd  this  monster  of  the  state. 

In  turns  of  state  he  was  an  ape, 

Could  take  upon  him  every  shape  ; 

A  loyalist  till  forty-one. 

And  then  another  face  put  on. 

Became  a  canting  Presbyterian,  ) 

And  then  a  long-parliamentarian,  > 

And  after  that  an  Oliverian ;  ) 

And  often,  for  his  master^s  ease, 

Would  climb,  and  seek  the  Lord  in  trees; 

Nor  would  the  seeker  leap  to  ground 

Till  Noll  perceiv'd  the  Lord  was  found. 

This  man,  as  soon  as  Charles  came  in, 

Became  a  loyalist  again ; 

And  by  the  king  was  made  a  lord. 

And  placed  at  the  council  board  ; 

In  ev'ry  turn  of  state  he  met. 

The  cat  fell  always  on  his  feet. 

But,  why  the  king  exalted  this 
Arch-traitor,  is  not  hard  to  guess  ; 
He  had. a  mind  to  have  well-try 'd 
That  maxim  taught  by  Gaffer*  Hyde, 
To  wit,  "  To  call  to  sit  at  helm 
The  greatest  rebels  in  the  realm : 
For,  by  this  means,  your  foes  you  bring 
To  be  good  subjects  to  the  king, 
Your  friends  will  always  be  your  friends ; 
So  will  your  foes,  for  their  own  ends. 
Those  rebels,  therefore,  sir,  prefer. 
And  for  your  friends  you  need  not  care.*' 

*  I  know  the  publisher  of  Clarendon's  History  endeavors  to  free 
him  from  this  imputation,  but  in  vain  ;  for,  alas !  the  king's  friends 
knew  too  well  the  truth,  and  loo  wofully  experienced  tlie  effects 
of  that  direful  counsel,  ever  to  have  it  cancelled  out  of  their  me- 
mories by  bare  denial;  and  this  denial  not  from  the  lord  himself, 
but  from  strangers  that  spake  without  book. 
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This  council,  villanous  and  base. 
To  the  ungrateful  king's  disgrace. 
Chased  from  court  all  honest  men. 
And  into  rule  plac'd  rogues  m  grain. 
Those  villains,  lie  so  fondly  made  of. 
Strove  at  the  last  to  cut  his  head  off. 

This  *Shaftsbury,  for  so  he's  hight. 
Since  Charles  to  earl  exalted  knight. 
Observing  well  how  matters  went, 
The  nation's  fears,  and  discontent, 
Their  jealousies  and  sad  distraction, 
By  him  fomented,  and  his  faction, 
A  crew  of  hot-brain'd  busy  whigs. 
As  ever  sung  Geneva  jigs. 
Improves  th'  occasion,  as  was  fitting. 
And  sets  his  restless  head  a  plotting. 
How  the  three  kingdoms  might  be  rent 
From  Charles's  drowsy  government ; 
How  James,  the  duke,  to  undermme, 
And  so  cut  off  the  royal  line, 
And  drive  out  of  the  British  region 
The  holy  Catholic  religion. 

He  long  revolv'd  this  in  his  mind, 
Rack'd  his  strong  wit,  but  could  not  find 
In  all  the  labyrinths  of  thought. 
What  way  i'  th'  world  to  bring 't  about. 
From  history  he  culls  the  notes 
Of  Cecil's  and  of  other  plots, 
That  cunning  politicians  mention, 
To  help  thereby  his  own  invention ; 
Yet  short  came  all  his  human  skill, 
Such  plots  as  these  are  hatch'd  in  hell. 

In  this  disorder,  to  his  bed. 
He  goes  to  rest  his  troubled  head. 
Fitly  dispos'd,  by  such  inaction. 
For  such  infernal  power's  distraction  ; 

♦  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftsbury 
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He  dreams,  and,  waking  out  of  dreaming, 
In  dismal  manner  falls  a  screaming ; 
What  spectre 's  this  that  thus  awakes  me  ? 

0  strange  effect  of  fear  !  how  't  shakes  me  ? 

1  must  confess,  with  fumes  ere  now. 
That  from  the  hypochondria  flew, 
Up  to  the  brain  in  ugly  shapes, 

Of  serpents,  dragons,  devils,  apes, 
I  have  often  been  in  distress. 
But  ne'er  had  such  dreams  as  this. 
Methought  the  kingdom's  Caco-demon, 
A  horrid,  deform'd,  blind,  and  lame  one. 
Hell  4ie'er  dispatch'd  a  worse  shap'd  devil 
To  tempt  a  nation  to  all  evil. 
Stood  up,  with  threat'ning  look,  before  me. 
As  if  in  pieces  't  would  have  tore  me, 

"  From  the  grand  seignior  of  hell 
I  come  (says  he),  Tony,  to  tell 
Thee,  that  our  empire  will  assist  '' 

Thy  undertakings.     Do  thy  best." 
Then,  lifting  up  his  claw-shap'd  hand 
In  threat'ning  manner  gave  command 
That  I  and  Monmouth  (Charles's  son) 
And  other  chiefs  should  join  in  one. 
To  kill  the  king,  the  duke,  the  queen, 
The  popish  lords  and  gentlemen. 
And  then  to  give  a  strict  command 
To  all  the  rabble  in  the  land 
To  spare  no  age,  sex,  or  degree. 
But  quite  extirpate  popery. 

This  said,  it  closer  on  me  prest. 
And  spread  a  claw  upon  my  breast, 
And  in  its  other  held  a  bar 
Of  glowing  steel,  three  inches  square, 
Threat'ning  me  with  ten  thousand  stripes, 
And  then  to  rive  out  all  my  tripes. 
If  I  obey'd  not,  out  of  hand. 
With  all  my  power,  his  dire  command. 

37 
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In  this  condition,  you  may  guess, 

'Twas  not  my  best  to  promise  less  ; 

I  therefore  plighted  him  my  troth. 

And  he,  on  his  part,  pledged  his  oath. 

To  help  us  in  the  luidertaking. 

While  those  conditions  were  thus  making, 

Flash'd  round  a  flame  of  sulphurous  blue. 

In  which  away  the  devil  flew. 

But  why  relate  I  this,  when  none 

Is  by  ?    {Oates.  Mistake  not,  here  is  one.) 

Shaft.  Who  in  the  devil's  name  art  thou  ? 
And  how  got  hither,  tell  me  how  ? 

Oat.  The  name  of  Titus  Oates,  I  bear,     * 
A  church  of  England's  mmister. 

Shaft.  Well,  be  it  so  :  but  by  what  spell 
Art  thou  dropp'd  here  i'  th'  name  of  hell  ? 
The  doors  are  fast,  how  got  you  thro',  ) 

Tell  me,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  how  ?  V 

And,  what 's  your  business,  let  me  know  ?       ) 

Oat.  My  lord,  from  Fox  Hall  I  am  brought. 
By  somethmg  swift,  as  any  thought. 
Which  mounting  me  upon  its  back. 
Like  Mahomet  on  Elborack, 
Thro'  yielding  air  we  flew  in  haste, 
And  down  the  sooty  chimney  past. 
And  hither,  lo,  my  lord,  I  come 
On  great  design  'gainst  Church  of  Rome. 

S/iaft.  I'm  glad  of  that,  tell  me  your  meaning  ; 
And  all  without  reserve  or  feigning. 

Oat.  My*  father,  a  poor  needy  fellow, 
Wrought  on  his  loom  to  feed  his  belly. 
Save  now  and  then  he  earn'd  a  tester. 
For  dipping  of  some  holy  sister ; 
But  all  his  life  was  kept  so  bare. 
When  I  grew  up,  he'd  naught  to  spare. 
This  made  me  set  my  wits  a  plodding, 
How  to  get  bread,  and  beef,  and  pudding ; 

*  Oates'  father  was  a  ribbon  weaver,  and  a  dipper. 
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And,  being  hopeful,  't  was  not  long 
Ere  I  was  call'd  by  Dr.  Tong, 
Just  at  the  time  that  he  was  reading 
Andrew  Habernfield's  proceeding, 
A  feigned  plot,  and  charg'd  upon 
The  Jesuits,  in  forty-one. 

Quoth  he,  dear  Gates,  I  see  thou  'rt  poor. 
Ready  to  beg  from  door  to  door ; 
But  I'll  relieve  thy  present  want. 
If  thou  can'st  swear,  and  lie,  and  cant. 
I  can,  said  Gates,  for  you  must  know. 
My  dad  from  cradle  taught  me  how. 
Quoth  he,  I'll  try  thee  with  a  trick, 
Go  feign  thyself  a  Catholic, 
And  outwardly  the  looks  pnt  on 
Gf  a  devout  and  godly  man  : 
Then  to  the  Jesuits  apply 
Thyself,  and  beg  most  earnestly, 
That  to  St.  Gmer's  they  will  send  thee. 
When  thou  art  entertain'd,  apply 
Thyself  to  play  the  subtle  sp?/,  ) 

Takes  notes  of  e'erything  you  see,  [ 

Then  back  again  return  to  me.  ) 

A  word 's  enodgh ;  I  know  your  meaning, 
Said  Gates,  to  send  me  out  a  gleaning. 
I'll  catch  whate'er  they  do,  or  say. 
Their  very  thoughts  I'll  steal  away. 

Resolved  thus  to  cant  and  lie, 
And  play  the  saint,  away  went  I, 
G'er  to*  St.  Gmer's  first  I  went. 
Thence  to  Valladolid  was  sent, 

*  Tho  rector  of  Watton,  in  his  attestation  of  Gates'  behavior 
at  St.  Gmer's,  says,  that  Gates  was  unknown  to  them  till  the  year 
1677,  and  then  he  was  received  as  a  mere  neophyte,  without  any 
language,  &c.,  wherefore  they  sent  him  to  Valladolid  ;  he  was 
turned  away  from  thence  after  about  four  months'  stay ;  yet,  by 
his  importunity  and  promises  of  amendment,  he  got  admittance 
into  the  seminary  of  St.  Gmer's,  where  he  was  put  to  study,  &c. 
Some  suspected  him  to  be  a  spy,  sent  by  some  enemy  to  religion. 
They  were  resolved  to  dismiss  him,  being  neither  a  good  Chris- 
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Where  I  remain'd  not  long,  before 
That  college  kick'd  me  out  of  door. 
For  my  bad  mamiers,  I  confess. 
And  one  that  had  no  sign  of  grace. 

To  England  I  return'd  from  Spain, 
Tong  sent  me  over  sea  again ; 
B'ing  for  my  negligence  well  chided. 
For  coming  back  so  ill  provided 
Of  observations  and  good  notes, 
From  which  to  frame  designed  plots. 

I  act,  in  outward  show,  the  saint. 
And  by  a  hypocritic  cant 
Prevail  so  far,  they  take  me  in, 
And  with  my  studies  I  begin  • 
But  study  and  a  good  behavic  r 
With  my  ill  nature  suited  never ; 
For  presently  I  fell  to  swearing. 
Lewd  beastly  tricks,  and  domineering ; 
To  lying,  cheating,  cuffing,  nay 
To  twenty  ill  turns  every  day  : 
So  that,  ere  I  was  seated  well, 
The  college  drove  me  from  my  cell. 
As  a  profane  lewd  rogue,  and  lazy. 
And  never  but  in  mischief,  easy. 

Thus  slighted  by  the  Jesuits,  ) 

Who  are  a  sort  of  piercing  wits,  > 

That  are  not  long  deceived  by  cheats  ;  ) 

My  boiling  blood  to  choler  chang'd. 
And  I  resolv'd  to  be  reveng'd  : 
But  how  to  wi-eak  my  malice  on  them. 
And  bring  destruction  down  upon  them, 
Ev'n  for  my  life  I  could  not  tell, 
W^ithout  th'  infernal  help  of  hell. 
I  therefore  took  the  resolution 
To  pawn  my  soul,  for  their  confusion  ; 
And  so  addressed  myself,  by  prayer, 

tian  to  God,  nor  a  good  subject  to  the  king.  See  also  L'Estrange's 
Hist,  of  the  Times. 
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To  Belzebub  and  Lucifer, 

When,  lo  !  at  last  came  in  a  hobbling. 

Monstrous,  ugly,  ill-shap'd  goblin. 

Horrid,  and  dreadful  to  behold : 

Tho'  naturally  I'm  very  bold. 

Yet  at  the  first  appearance  on  't, 

A  trembling  seiz'd  every  joint. 

Gasping  awhile,  like  one  half  dead, 

I  took  my  Bible  up  and  read. 

Till,  gath'ring  courage,  thus  I  spake 

(As  I  do  now  my  natural  squeak). 

In  name  of  Satan  what  art  thou,  7 

One  sent  from  Lucifer  below. 

Says  he,  and  lo !  I  bring  directions 

To  thee,  0  Titus,  and  instructions 

'To  Dr.  Tong,  at  Fox's  Hall, 

Go  straight  to  him,  he'll  teach  you  all : 

Only  I  charge  both  thee  and  Tong, 

Be  rul'd  by  Cooper  all  along  ; 

Swear  all  that  he'll  put  in  thy  mouth, 

Whether  it  be,  or  be  not  truth ; 

As  soon  as  ever  it  is  day. 

Call  up  a  sculler  and  away. 

He  said,  and  vanished  to  thin  air. 

And  I  by  break  of  day  was  there,     ' 

Where  knocking,  Doctor  Tong  came  down, 

Roll'd  in  his  rug  for  morning  gown, 

And  kindly  led  me  by  th'  hand, 

My  friend,  says  he,  I  understand 

By  that  same  active  plotting  sprite 

That  spoke  to  you  but  yesternight. 

How  to  revenge  us,  out  of  hand. 

On  all  the  Jesuits  in  the  land. 

Nay,  if  you'll  be  advis'd  by  me,  ) 

And  impudently  swear  and  lie,  \ 

We'll  clear  the  land  of  popery.  ) 

Swear  ! — yes,  said  I,  you  need  not  doubt  it ; 

Let 's  therefore  briskly  go  about  it. 

37*  ~ 
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We  must,  says  he,  a  plot  invent, 
I've  Habemiield's  for  precedent. 
So,  'tis  not  difficult  to  do, 
Only  some  notes  I  want  to  know : 
The  names,  i'  th'  first  place,  write  me  down 
Of  all  the  Jesuits  you  have  known 
Either  in  Flanders,  Spain,  or  here,  ) 

What  office,  and  what  place  they  bear,  > 

And  tell  with  whom  they  live,  and  wherct  ) 

And  what  transactions  you  have  seen 
'Mong  that  society  of  men. 

To  those,  from  noble  men  put  down. 
The  noted'st  papists  in  the  town. 
The  richest,  and  of  greatest  fame 
Thro'  all  the  nation  let  us  name  ; 
All  which  into  a  plot  we  '11  bring. 
Conspiring  to  destroy  the  king. 
And  set  the  duke  upon  the  throne. 
And  pull  the  church  of  England  down. 
We'll  make  'em  hold  intelligence 
With  the  great  potentate  of  France, 
By  whom  an  army  shall  be  sent 
To  overset  the  government ; 
All  which,  when  vouched  upon  oath. 
The  parliament  will  take  for  troth. 
And  loudly  will  proclaim  our  merit. 
And  doubtless  will  reward  us  for  it. 
Beside,  the  Wisdom  of  the  Nation* 
Will  be  right  glad  on  this  occasion. 
Under  pretence  of  which  to  work. 
To  exclude  the  popish  duke  of  York  ; 
The  people  too  will  all  believe  it. 
We  will  so  dext'rously  contrive  it. 
When  this  our  plot  is  made  complete, 


*  The  Parliament,  at  this  time,  greatly  affected  the  title  of  TAe 
Wisdom  of  The  J^ation,  and  dignified  Gates  with  the  surname  of 
The  Saviour  of  the  JVation. 
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Swear  it  before  a  magistrate  ; 

Swear  you  yourself  t'  have  been  one 

Engag'd  in  this  conspiration, 

So  'came  acquainted  with  feats 

Of  popish  lords  and  Jesuits. 

When  thus  we  once  have  made  a  breach, 

We'll  find  enough  who  will  impeach. 

Well,  well,  said  I,  do  you  prepare, 

The  plot ;  let  me  alone  to  swear. 

At  this  time  we  took  a  hearty  drink. 
And  then  to  work  with  pen  and  ink. 
To  frame  a  narrative  we  haste  ; 
Tong  dictated,  I  wrote  as  fast ; 
Which  finished,  I  made  no  stay. 
But,  mounting  waft-horse,  rode  away. 
As  swift  as  witches  when  they  ride 
On  greased  cowl-staff's  back  astride. 
That  what  I  say,  you  may  believe, 
Read  this. 

Shaft.    Whatis't? 

Oat.  My  narrative. 

Shxift.  I'm  satisfied  from  what  you  say. 
That  hell  has  put  us  m  a  way 
To  manage  what  you  go  about ; 
For  my  part,  I  shall  help  you  out ; 
For,  when  it's  brought  before  the  king. 
See  how  I'll  handle  everything. 
There  's  evidence  enough  to  hire. 
To  back  you  out  in  what  you  swear ; 
But  let  me  charge  you,  maugre  grace. 
To  steel  your  conscience  hard  as  gleiss ; 
That  false  oaths  make  therein  no  dint. 
More  than  your  fingers  can  in  flint. 

Oat.  Doubt  not,  my  lord,  I  have  a  conscience 
Can  swear  to  contraries,  and  nonsense. 
No  lie  so  great,  but  from  my  mouth  ) 

Shall  pass  by  oath,  for  solid  truth.  \ 

Shaft.  Upon  my  soul,  a  blessed  youth  7  ) 
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This  is,  you  say,  the  narrative. 
That  you  and  Tong  did  late  contrive. 

Oat.  It  is,  my  lord,  a  rough  drawn  draught. 
Well,  well,  says  Shaftsbury,  and  laugh'd ; 
Sit  down,  I'll  read  it  o'er,  and  then 
I'll  teU  what  must  be  out  or  in. 
And  put  it  upon  such  a  foot, 
As  may  make  out  a  current  plot. 

It  was  not  long  ere  he  had  done ; 
Haste  back,  says  he,  to  Dr.  Tong : 
Let  not  a  minute  be  neglected. 
But  just  as  I  have  this  corrected. 
Bid  him  methodically  draw 
A  narrative,  without  a  flaw. 
Which  you  must  get  by  heart,  d'ye  hear  ? 
That  you  to  everything  may  swear. 

Oat.  I  shall,  my  lord,  it's  time  to  go. 
The  devil 's  come  to  fetch  me  now. 

Shaft.  1  do  not  see  him. 

Oat.  Look,  he 's  here. 

Shaft.  What  makes  you  pale  ? 

Oat.  A  sort  of  fear. 

That  damn'd  villains  do  inherit 
At  the  appearance  of  a  spirit. 
At  this  a  voice  was  heard,  and  shrill, 
"  Haste,  Gates,  the  morning  air  I  smell ; 
Come,  mount :  for  lo,  methinks  I  spy 
On  eastern  hills  a  paler  sky, 
And  shades  that  dwell  in  gloomy  night 
Camiot  endure  the  rays  of  light. 
Come,  quickly  come,  the  day  does  break.'* 

Oat.  D'ye  heg.r,  my  lord,  the  goblin  speak  ? 

Shaft.  Yes,  fare  you  well,  be  not  afraid. 

Oat.  I  go — and  so  he  disappear'd ; 
Mounted  upon  the  back  of  air. 
To  Tong  at  Fox  Hall  does  repair ; 
Where  Tony's  notes  upon  the  plot 
They  into  proper  method  put. 
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The  narrative,  thus  made  complete. 
Gates  swore  it  'fore  a  magistrate. 
Whose  name  (if  at  full  length  it  pass) 
Sir  Edmund  Bury  Godfrey  't  was. 

Before  this  justice,  Tong  and  Gates 
Made  full  discovery  of  their  plots. 
A  Bible 's  tendered,  for  you  know. 
Things  must  be  done  in  form  of  law. 
Gn  Prophets  and  Evangelists 
Gates  lays  his  sacrilegious  fists. 
Changes  the  color  of  his  face 
To  ghastly  black  (ill  sign  of  grace), 
Gnashes  his  teeth :  foams  like  a  boar ; 
And,  ehill'd  with  trembling  horror,  swore. 
For  yet  remain'd  in  human  nature 
A  certain  horror  at  the  matter. 
But  maugre  nature,  and  what  can 
Be  thought  left  in  him  yet  of  man, 
Malice  prevail'd  ;  the  monster  swore 
Such  hes  as  ne'er  were  heard  before  : 
Which  the  amazed  justice  hearing, 
And  the  strange  manner  of  his  swearing, 
Believ'd  that  from  the  villain's  mouth 
Came  not  one  syllable  of  truth, 
And  therefore  fear'd  to  act  in  what 
He'd  heard  relating  to  the  plot. 

I'm  sure  (thinks  he)  the  villain  lies. 
His  oaths  are  horrid  perjuries  : 
My  conscience  tells  me,  if  I  be 
Concern'd,  I  sin  as  well  as  he. 
Sure  then  it's  better  all  things  waive. 
And,  for  his  lying,  check  the  knave. 

But  then  again,  on  t'  other  hand. 
Those  of  his  sacrilegious  band 
Will  say,  my  slighting  of  the  thing 
Is  treason  in  me,  'gainst  the  king. 
Tost  by  contrary  thoughts  the  man 
Resolv'd,  and  unresolv'd  again, 
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Till  tir'd ;  by  undulating  mind 
With  and  'gainst  conscience  inclia'd  ; 
Sometimes  on  side  of  justice  bent, 
Then  to  the  contrary  side  it  went ; 
And  here  it  stopp'd,  by  thoughts  that  he 
Acted,  tho'  ill,  yet  legally. 
Resolv'd  at  last,  away  he  goes. 
And  tells  the  council  all  he  knows ; 
Leaves  Gates's  depositions  there. 
And  home  returns,  but  in  despair. 

The  atoms  that  flew  from  his  spleen 
Jump'd  into  shapes  of  murder'd  men. 
And  wander'd  up  and  down  his  brain,  ) 

Already  seeming  to  complain.  J 

We  're  by  your  plots  unjustly  slain ;  ) 

'Foreboding,  as  he  deem'd,  what  was 
From  Oates's  plot  to  come  to  pass. 
Nor  was  he  eas'd  in  sleep,  for,  when 
A  seeming  slumber  shut  his  een. 
Strange  spectres  seem'd  to  haunt  his  dreams, 
And  startle  him  with  dismal  screams. 

Thus  burden'd  with  huge  heaps  of  thought, 
He  dragg'd  himself  a  while  about. 
Till,  at  the  last,  borne  down  with  weight, 
Resolv'd  to  *die,  and  force  his  fate ; 
His  body  to  a  ditch  bequeath'd, 
And  in  his  guts  his  sword  he  sheath'd. 

A  mile  from  town,  on  Primrose  Hill, 
It  was,  where  on  his  sword  he  fell ; 
The  hilt  his  breast  press'd  to  the  ground, 
The  blade  seem'd  growing  thro'  the  wound : 
And  thus  for  divers  days  he  lay, 
Tho'  he  was  sought  for  ev'ry  day ; 
During  which  time  rose  a  report. 
By  Cooper  spread  tlnro'  town  and  court. 


*  See  Sir  Robert  L'Estrange's  History  of  the  limes,  Part  III., 
on  the  death  of  Sir  Edm.  Bury  Godfrey. 
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That  by  the  papists  he  was  slain, 

Tho'  none  knew  howt  nor  where,  nor  when  ; 

But,  being  found,  the  wiser  sort 

The  malice  smelt  of  this  report. 

Cooper,  who  saw  he  could  not  warrant 
Its  truth,  to  make  it  pass  for  current. 
Without  an  oath,  or  two,  or  three. 
And  ev'ry  one  a  whisking  lie. 
Fully  resolv'd  to  spare  no  cost. 
In  bribing  wicked  knights  o'  th'  post . 
Proclaims  of  *gold  a  good  round  sum 
For  any  one,  that  would  but  come 
And  let  the  council  understand 
How  Godfrey  died,  and  by  what  hand. 
One  William  Bedloe,  captain  hight. 
From  bemg  engag'd  by  whores  to  fight 
In  bawdy -houses  as  their  bully. 
To  drive  away  some  drained  cully. 
Soon  hears  of  this,  and  hastes  to  Tony, 
In  hopes,  by  swearing,  to  get  money. 
Welcome  he  was,  and  with  old  Cooper 
Was  honor'd  to  sit  down  to  supper. 
Where  table-talk  of  Dr.  Gates. 
And  things  relating  to  his  plots. 
Between  them  past,  and  now  and  then 
Bedloe  his  own  exploits  brought  in ; 
His  duels  bragg'd,  and  tankard- wars. 
And  to  his  honor,  show'd  his  scars. 

Cooper  scarce  pleas'd  with  his  vain  clatter. 
Drew  on  more  closely  to  the  matter. 

Shaft.  Captain,  I  know  that  you  can  fight. 
But  can  you  swear  ?    We've  things  of  weight. 
That  want  an  oath,  what  say  ye,  man  ? 

Bedl.  Swear  can  I  ?    Aye,  by  G —  I  can. 
Provided  that  I  like  my  pay. 

'  *  There  was  a  proclamation  issued  out,  and  a  reward  of  five 
hundred  pounds  promised,  and  William  Bedloe  was  the  first  that 
leaped  at  the  bait.  L'Estrange's  Hist,  of  the  Times,  Part  III.,  p.  95. 
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Shaft.  What  will  you  have  ? 

Bedl.  Ten  pounds  a  day, 

To  be  continued  for  a  year. 
Or  longer,  if  I  longer  swear. 

Shaft.  Oaths,  at  that  rate,  are  dearly  bought. 

Bedl.  D'ye  think  that  Til  be  damned  for  naught? 

Shaft.  No,  here 's  five  hundred  pounds  in  gold. 
Shall  down  upon  the  nail  be  told, 
For  ten  or  twelve  great  oaths  sworn  stoutly. 

Bedl.  Dam'me,  for  that  I'll  swear  devoutly. 
But  what 's  the  matter  .'  tell  me  soon. 
Or  else  the  money  first  lay  down  ; 
For,  on  my  soul,  I'm  very  needy. 

Shaft.  Thou'st  heard  of  Oates's  plot  aheady. 
And  of  sir  justice  Godfrey's  death. 

Bedl.  Godfrey  did  naught  to  me  bequeath, 
It  therefore  troubles  not  my  head 
Whether  he  be  alive  or  dead. 

Shaft.  But  prithee,  captain,  leave  thy  banter. 
And  grow  more  serious  :  dare  you  venture 
To  charge  on  papists  Godfrey's  murder  ? 

Bedl.  That 's  nothing  ;  I  dare  venture  further. 

Shaft.  Well,  after  this,  then  jom  with  Gates 
In  evidencing  all  his  plots. 
But  to  Sir  Edmund's  death  let 's  hear 
How  you'll  contrive 't,  and  how  you'll  swear. 

Bedl.  Th'  invention  I'm  afraid  you'll  laugh  at, 
I'll  swear  they  hang'd  him  in  his  cravat. 
In  Somerset  House,  one  night  when  late. 
And  kept  him  there  five  days  in  state  : 
His  lodging  was  beneath  the  altar. 
At  last  they  loos'd  his  muslin  halter. 
And,  on  horseback  set  astride. 
To  Primrose  Hill  they  made  him  ride  : 
His  feet  bound  fast  beneath  the  belly. 
Behind  him  sat  a  sturdy  fellow. 
And  on  each  side  there  marched  one. 
Thus  all  the  way  they  propp'd  him  on. 
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'Till,  having  got  him  out  of  town 
A  full  long  mile,  they  threw  him  down, 
And  thro'  his  body  thrust  his  sword. 
All  this  I'll  swear :  will 't  do,  my  lord, 
D'ye  think  the  matter  well  contriv'd 
To  be  by  council-board  believ'd  ? 

Shaft.  The  board  is  temper'd  well  .enough 
To  take  for  current  any  stuff; 
They  swallow  '  Tis  and  It  is  not. 
So  one  side  do  but  own  the  plot. 

JBedl.  But  when  all  this  is  done,  I  know,       ) 
One  single  witness  will  not  do ;  > 

I'm  sure  there  should,  at  least,  be  two.  ) 

Shaft.  Well,  captain,  leave  all  that  to  me, 
I'll  get  you  seconds  two  or  three. 
Here 's  Prance,  the  goldsmith,  shall  be  one. 

Bedl.  Poor  Caitiff,  he 's  as  good  as  none ; 
He  dare  not  damn  his  soul,  I  fear. 

Shaft.  I'll  have  him  tortur'd  till  he  swear  j 
I'll  make  old  Richardson  torment  him 
In  Newgate,  for  I've  thither  sent  him. 
Until  he  swear  whaj;  Dr.  Lloyd 
Shall  teach  him,  whom  I  have  employed 
To  go  and  see  him  ev'ry  day. 
And  tell  him  what  to  swear  and  say ; 
And  Richardson  has  promis'd  me 
To  torture  him  to  that  degree. 
That  he  shall  yield  to  swear  and  lie. 
Or  under  weight  of  torments  die. 
Thus  far  for  Godfrey!s  death.     But  what 
Further  relates  to  Oates's  plot. 
Swear  as  you  find  occasion  offer, 
Or  as  new  circumstances  differ. 
Sometimes  to  this,  sometimes  to  that. 
For  't  is  a  daily  growing  plot ; 
In'short,  attend  to  my  direction. 

Bedl.  I  shall :  but  get  me  a  protection : 
For  my  revealing  of  the  matter 

38 
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Must  also  prove  myself  a  plotter ; 
And  it  would  be  a  merry  jest, 
Should  I  be  hang'd  in  good  earnest. 

Sliaft.  ril  get  a  pardon  from  the  king. 
Then  you  may  swear  to  anything. 
All  this  was  done  as  they  agreed, 
And  Bedloe  swore,  and  Toney  feed. 

But  now  to  Gates.     Before  the  king 
He  came,  and  *swore  to  ev'ry thing 
That  in  his  narrative  was  found. 
And  ten  times  more  than  there  is  own'd. 

He  swore  he  saw  strange  letters  writ 
By  this  and  t'other  Jesuit, 
And  all  about  seditious  things. 
As  raising  armies,  murd'ring  kings. 

He  swore  that  Pick'ring  should,  with  gun-shot, 
Have  kill'd  the  king  himself  at  one  shot; 
But,  just  as  he  was  taking  aim. 
Came  Chance,  a  nimble-finger'd  dame. 
And  as  he  did  his  trigger  pluck. 
Whips  quick  his  flint  out  of  the  cock. 

He  swore  that  Groves  was  also  busy 
A  king-fowling  with  per'lous  fuzee, 
'Till  one  day  having  in  the  Park 
A  fair  sight  of  his  royal  mark ; 
Of  murd'ring  musket,  fill'd  with  powder. 
He  claps  the  butt- end  to  his  shoulder. 
Shuts  his  left-eye  and  with  his  right, 
Like  dext'rous  gunner,  takes  his  sight : 
When,  just  as  he  was  taking  ami. 
In  happy  time  to  mem'ry  came. 
That  yet  he  had  not  loaded  gun 
With  bullet,  as  he  should  have  done ; 
The  counter-charming  silver  bullet 
He  searches  for  'tween  lip  and  gullet 
(For  in  his  mouth  he'd  wisely  hid  it 
To  have  it  ready  when  he  needed), 

*  Gates's  Oaths, 
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But  found  it  not :  for  lucky  Chance,  ) 

Which  still  preserv'd  the  sovereign  prince,      > 

Had,  none  knows  how,  convey'd  it  thence.      ) 

Tliis  bullet,  as  learn'd  Titus  said. 

Was  of  the  lunar  metal  made, 

'Cause  champed  silver  kills  stone-dead 

Such  as  are  musket-proof  'gainst  lead. 

He  swore  that  Wakeman,  skilful  knight, 
From  nightshade,  hemlock,  aconite. 
From  galls  of  dragons,  adders,  asps,  ) 

From  baleful  Mercury  sublimate,  > 

And  things  more  poisonous  than  that,  ) 

All  mix'd  with  Lycoctonon, 
And  purify'd  in  horses'  dung. 
Drew  out  a  virulent  extraction. 
The  quintessence  of  putrefaction. 
So  mortal,  that  above  a  league 
Its  smell  would  poison  like  the  plague. 
This  Katy  was  to  give  the  kmg ; 
But  Phoebus,  who  abhorr'd  the  thing. 
Having  his  great  elixir  by  him. 
Came  in  the  night,  when  none  could  spy  him. 
And  by  a  drop  infus'd  therein, 
Turn'd  baneful  dose  to  medicine ; 
Which  Wakeman  knowing,  when  'twas  day. 
The  bottle  broke,  and  threw  't  away. 

He  swore  that  he  had  private  holes 
Under  the  ground,  like  other  moles, 
And  that  he  wander'd  to  and  fro 
Beneath,  as  men  above  ground  go. 
To  make  discoveries  below : 
And  had  in  divers  places  found 
Huge  popish  armies  under  ground. 
Well  disciplin'd,  and  fit  to  work. 
As  e'er  drew  sword  against  the  Turk. 

He  swore  he  saw  in  dead  men's  tombs, 
Grenadoes,  fire-balls,  and  bombs. 

He  swore  he  liv'd  in  honest  rank. 
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A  pensioner  in  Salamanc ; 

By  any  in  the  school  unseen,  ) 

Yet  took  degrees,  as  if  he'd  been  > 

As  visible  as  other  men  ;  ) 

Till  he  became  more  a  divine 

Than  any  Scotus  or  Aquine. 

He  told  the  king  he  had  the  honor 

To  entertain  Don  John  at  dinner ; 

And  being  asked,  what  a  one 

He  Avas  ?  he  swore  a  tall  black  man  ; 

At  which  the  king  and  courtiers  smil'd. 

To  see  fond  Titus  thus  beguil'd. 

He  swore  the  pilgrims  of  St,  James 
Would  sail  from  Spain  and  fill  the  Thames, 
Transported  in  the  scallop  shells  ; 
That  forty  thousand  good  black  bills 
"Were  ready  made,  that,  when  they  landed. 
They  might  not  long  stand  empty-handed. 
But  each  grasp  hold  of  trusty  bill. 
And  make  what  haste  he  could  to  kill ; 
But  that  those  bills  might  not  be  found. 
The  papists  hid  them  under  ground. 

He  swore  he  took  the  sacrament. 
Before  the  Jesuits  would  consent 
That  he  should  of  their  council  be, 
And  swore  an  oath  of  secrecy  ; 
By  which  means  he  fish'd  out  their  plots 
And  dark  intrigues.     Ok  cunning  Oates  / 

He  swore  the  Jesuits,  ere  we  mind  them, 
Steal  in  unseen,  that  none  can  find  them, 
And  cut  our  throats,  and  burn  our  houses. 
And  stop  our  windpipes  in  close  nooses. 
As  country  farmers  strangle  hares, 
And  noxious  pole-cats  catch  in  snares. 

He  swore,  with  flaming  faggot-sticks. 
In  sixteen  hundred  sixty-six, 
That  they  thro'  London  took  their  marches, 
And  burnt  the  city  down  with  torches  : 
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Yet  all  invisible  they  were 

Clad  in  thin  coats  of  Lapland  air. 

"  That  snifiimg  whig  mayor,  Patience  Ward, 

To  this  dainn'd  lie  paid  such  regard, 

That  he  his  godly  masons  sent 

T'  engrave  it  round  the  monument. 

They  did  so  ;  but  let  such  things  pass. 

His  men  were  fools,  himself  an  ass." 

I  did,  swears  Gates,  fly  once  between 
St.  Omer's  and  the  Strand  unseen, 
And  with  strong  pinions  cut  the  welkin 
As  swift  as  any  Norway  falcon, 
'Till  o'er  the  White  Horse  in  the  Strand 
On  hov'ring  wings  I  made  my  stand. 
And  prying  o'er  the  roof  of  house. 
As  sparrowhawk  for  tittymouse, 
I  spy'd  a  little  chink  between 
Two  tiles  that  had  ill  join'd  been; 
At  which  I  clos'd  my  wings  and  fell. 
As  Lucifer  did  once  to  hell. 
And,  darting  full  butt  at  the  hole, 
Pass'd  thro'  the  cranny  in  the  wall : 
And,  taking  thro'  the  rooms  my  round. 
All  fill'd  with  Jesuits  I  found  ; 
Foi  there,  in  deep  consult  they  met. 
About  contriving  of  the  plot. 
I  minded  ev'rything  they  did, 
And  went  their  errands  when  they  bid. 
For  their  debates  were  sent  by  me. 
From  company  to  company. 
Tho'  thus  officious,  yet  none  saw  me. 
Nay  not  a  man  of  them  did  know  me, 
Nor  knew  they  that  themselves  were  there. 
Nor  did  they  to  the  inn  appear ; 
And  what  is  stranger  yet,  not  one 
Knew  at  St.  Omer's  they  were  gone ; 
For  there  they  still  their  places  bore. 
And  acted  as  they  did  before. 
__ 
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The  self-same  time  my  shape  they  saw 
Move  at  St.  Omer's  to  and  fro. 
As  I  was  wont,  it  ly'd  and  swore. 
And  cuff*d  the  boys,  as  't  did  before. 
While  I  remain'd  at  Valladolid, 
I  was  at  the  same  time  at  Madrid. 
Altho'  a  hmidred  miles  asunder ; 
At  my  'ubiquity  youll  wonder. 

I  to  the  bishop  spoke  of  Tuam, 
Tho'  I  can  swear,  I  never  knew  him, 
Nor  ever  saw  that  prelate  me. 
Yet  we  convers'd  familiarly. 

Thus  Titus  swore ;  and  Oates's  pay, 
For  swearing,  was  eight  crowns  a  day, 
Settled  on  him  by  senate's  vote. 
Paid  by  th'  exchequer  to  a  groat ; 
With  daily  presents  sent  him  down 
From  the  Avhig  party  of  the  town ; 
No  doubt  but  from  the  country  too  ; 
All  took  for  Christ  this  perjured  Jew, 
And  put  a  gown  upon  his  back, 
And  doctor's  scarf  about  his  neck, 
To  make  him  seem  in  eye  of  rabble. 
More  god-like,  and  more  venerable. 
The  party,  more  to  authorize 
This  villain's  oaths  and  wicked  lies, 
Entitl'd  him,  by  declaration. 
The  blessed  Saviour  of  the  nation  ; 
And  ev'ry  word  of  Oates's  mouth 
They  voted  for  a  saving  truth. 
And  who  the  contrary  suspected. 
Were  held  for  popishly  affected. 

Nor  was  it  Gates  alone,  and  Bedloe, 
That  thus  they  waged ;  but  a  medloe 
Of  knaves  and  fools  of  ev'ry  sort 
Flock'd  from  all  quarters  to  the  court. 
Where  they  were  listed  into  pay 
Of,  at  the  least,  two  crowns  a  day. 
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In  name  of  the  king's  evidence, 
Tho'  neither  truth  they  spoke,  nor  sense. 
Mowbray,  and  Smith,  and  Bollron  swore, 
Tag-rag-and-bob-tail ;  divers  more. 
As  Dugdale,  Daggerfield,  and  Prance,  . 
And  shoals  of  Irish  evidence 
FoUow'd  Mac  Duff,  also  Mac  Guire, 
To  get  preferment  by  the  swear. 

Cooper,  who  kept  the  swearing  office, 
Instructed  wisely  ev'ry  novice 
In  what  concern'd  the  swearing  art : 
The  blockish  Teagues  were  least  expert. 
Yet  he  allow'd  of  all  they  said. 
For  all  the  blund'ring  bulls  they  made  ; 
And  at  that  day  Cooper's  report 
Was  oracle  to  town  and  court. 
So  far,  that  all  the  grossest  fictions. 
Nonsense,  bulls,  and  contradictions. 
If  countenanc'd  by  him,  pass'd  current 
For  truths,  as  if  on  scripture-warrant. 

Tho'  naught  those  villains  swore  was  true. 
At  ev'ry  oath  a  halter  flew 
About  some  harmless  neck,  nor  mist. 
Where'er  't  was  aim'd,  the  fatal  twist. 
Five  holy  Jesuits  drawn  and  quarter'd. 
Viscount  Strafford  was  also  martyr'd  ; 
Coleman,  and  Langhorn,  reverend  Thwing, 
Groves,  Hill,  and  humble  Pickering, 
Fell  all  within  the  reach  of  string  ; 
Archbishop  Plunket  lost  his  head, 
And  father  Ireland's  blood  was  shed. 

Nor  spar'd  they  father  Posket's  blood, 
A  reverend  priest,*  devout  and  good. 


*  His  cell  was  upon  a  lingey  moor  about  two  miles  from  Mul- 
grave  Castle,  and  five  miles  from  Whitby;  an  exciseman,  in 
hopes  of  getting  twenty  pounds  (which  he  never  did),  apprehend- 
ed him  at  Whitby ;  he  was  condemned  at  York,  where  he  suffer- 
ed, not  as  a  plotter,  but  only  as  a  priest,  I  knew  him  well. 
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Who^  spotless  life,  in  length  was  spun. 
To  eighty  years  and  three  times  one ; 
Sweet  his  behavior,  grave  his  speech, 
He  did  by  good  example  teach ; 
His  love, right  bent,  his  will  resign' d, 
Serene  his  look,  and  calm  his  mind ; 
His  sanctity  to  that  degree. 
As  angels  live,  so  lived  he. 

A  thatched  cottage  was  the  cell 
Where  this  contemplative  did  dwell ; 
Two  miles  from  Mulgrave  Castle  't  stood, 
Shelter'd  by  snow-drifts,  not  by  wood; 
Tho'  there  he  liv'd  to  that  great  age. 
It  was  a  dismal  hermitage ; 
But  God  plac'd  there  the  saint's  abode 
For  Blackamoor's  far  greater  good. 
The  holy  lives  of  those  bless'd  saints  should  I ) 
Presume  to  "'.vrite,  and  had  a  thought  could  fly  > 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  vaulted  sky,  ) 

Yet  would  my  verse  ten  thousand  times  fall  short 
Of  their  due  praise.     Let  angels  in  consort 
Sing  forth  their  virtues  on  celestial  lyres. 
They  are  exalted  to  these  peaceful  choirs  : 
Stop,  then,  my  pen,  and  to  this  period  come, 
God  saw  them  worthy  of  martyrdom. 

Besides  the  blood  that  thus  was  spill'd. 
All  prisons  in  the  land  were  fill'd. 
Five  noble  lords  did  long  endure 
A  close  confinement  in  the  Tower. 
Fowis  and  Arundel,  and  Petres, 
And  Ballasis,  remained  in  fetters  : 
And  happy  Stafford  unto  whom 
God  gave  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

The  mob  ran  round  the  town  in  swarms. 
Under  pretence  to  search  for  arms, 
Headed  by  some  right  worshipful. 
That  to  the  peace  bore  no  good  will : 
For  instance  one  Sir  William  Waller, 
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A  wig  made  up  of  zeal  and  choler. 
Would  with  his  rabble  enter  chambers. 
And  break  open  chests  and  trunks  with  ham- 
mers, 
And  what  he  lik'd,  devoutly  stole  he, 
Under  pretence  that  it  was  holy. 
And  blest  for  superstitious  uses. 
I  take  'em  to  prevent  abuses, 
Cants  he,  and  then  the  crucifix 
And  chalice  from  the  altar  clicks  ; 
They're  blest,  says  he,  for  use  in  masseSt 
Be  't  bowl,  salt,  tankard,  still  it  passes. 
Guineas  are  medals,  or  Pope's  heads, 
And  necklaces  of  pearls  are  beads. 
This  Waller  'mongst  his  other  tricks, 
Stamp'd  under  foot  a  crucifix. 
As  Hollanders  ajre  wont  to  do. 
When  on  Japanian  shore  they  go. 
To  show  they  utterly  detest        , 
All  Christianity  and  Cerist. 
By  this  time  those  that  lov'd  the  king. 
And  saAV  the  bottom  of  the  thing. 
Convinc'd  him  that  a  turn  of  state. 
Was  what  false  Cowper  aimed  at. 
And  that  he  set  the  plot  on  foot. 
As  the  best  means  to  bring  't  about. 
Charles  saw  it  was  no  longer  fit 
To  seem  insensible  of  it, 
Begins  to  ridicule  the  plotters. 
To  slight  the  plot  and  their  abettors ; 
Releases  from  the  Tow'r  the  lords, 
And  papists  treats  with  gentle  words. 
All  prison  doors  fly  open,  and 
He  frees  the  rest  thro'  the  land, 
Disgrac'd  the  plotters,  and  their  plots. 
And  kickt  out  Seaftshwy  and  Oates. 
Old  Tony,  griev'd  to  see  his  cost. 
And  fruit  of  his  invention  lost. 
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Resolves  that  yet  another  plot* 
Should  hit,  what  he  had  miss'd  in  that ; 
And  this  was,  by  the  help  of  senate. 
To  bring  about  designs  he  then  had ; 
He  and  his  Whigs  move  round  the  town. 
As  busily  as  bees  in  June, 
And  o'er  the  nation  letters  send, 
To  put  in  motion  ev'ry  friend, 
That  hated  Ccesar  and  his  laws. 
And  wished  well  to  the  good  old  cause. 
Num'rous  they  were,  and  insolent, 
Revil'd  the  king  and  government,! 
Poison'd  the  country  and  the  town. 
And  drew  affections  from  the  crown. 
They  got  a  house  of  commons  packt. 
Three  parts  in  four,  o'  th'  Whiggish  sect. 
A  parl'ament,  much  such  a  one. 
As  that  which  sat  in  forty-one. 

They  vote  at  first  the  tolerating 
Dissenters,  and  associating 
All  sects  and  schisms  in  the  land. 
This  you  may  guess  a  loyal  band. 

They  vote  to  have  the  martial  bands, 
And  guards,  turn'd  o'er  into  their  hands. 
That  they  for  one  and  forty  days 
Might  rule  the  nation  as  they  please. 
That  wicked  Whiggish  parliament. 
Was  so  maliciously  bent, 

*  They  joined  in  an  express  league  of  association  to  take  up 
anns  against  the  king  himself,  and  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  the 
government.    L'Estrange's  History,  p.  147. 

t  They  did  all  they  could  to  stop  the  command  of  his  militia 
and  the  choice  of  his  officers.  L'Estrange,  page  147,  and  many 
other  places.  They  voted  that  whosoever  had  killed  the  king, 
the  papists  should  have  gone  to  pot  for  it.  They  designed  the 
murdering  him  themselves,  and  giving  it  out  that  the  papists  had 
done  it.  The  tine  Protestants  were  to  kill  the  king  and  the  pa- 
pists to  be  hanged  for  it.  L'Estrange,  page  159,  and  other  places. 
L'Estrange  of  the  Times.  They  did  all  they  could  to  leave  the 
king  neither  money,  power,  credit,  nor  friend.  They  made  it 
penal  even  to  assert  his  regalities,  or  to  come  near  his  person. 
L'Estrange's  History,  p.  17. 
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To  vote  that  if  the  king  should  die. 
Whatsoe'er  the  cause  of  it  should  be 
(Tho'  chance  or  sickness  stopt  his  breath). 
To  charge  the  papists  with  his  death. 
And  take,  from  that  pretence,  occasion. 
To  murder  him  thro'  all  the  nation: 
Tho'  at  the  same  time,  those  damn'd  elves 
Designed  to  murder  him  themselves. 

Another  piece  of  senate's  work 
Was  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  Yorky 
And  force  his  brother  to  declare 
The  bastard  Monmouth  for  his  heir. 

Treason  they  voted  it  for  any 
To  lend  or  help  the  king  with  money, 
Tho'  he  should  stand  in  greater  need 
Than  poor  Jane  Shore  did  once  for  bread  ; 
In  hopes,  by  starving  and  defiance. 
To  hector  hirn  into  compliance, 
And  make  him  sign  the  bills  he  made. 
Which  when  he  did,  they  promis'd  aid; 
A  tax  by  act  of  parliament. 
That  bravely  would  relieve  his  want. 
And  would  pour  down  their  gold  in  show'rs 

For  his  relief  and  all  his  w s ; 

But  if  their  bills  he  would  not  sign, 
They  would  not  grant  one  groat  of  coin. 
The  king  displeas'd  at  all  their  votes, 
Which  drove  at  naught  but  cutting  throats. 
Cast  all  their  bills  behind  his  back. 
And  then  dissolv'd  the  factious  pack. 

Crost  thus  in  their  designs  they  now 
Resolv'd  without  more  ado. 
To  kill  the  king  and  duke,  but  how 
To  bring  't  about  they  did  not  know. 
In  divers  deep  consults  they  meet. 
Cabals  were  held  in  ev'ry  street. 
Each  gives  his  judgment  in  the  case. 
About  the  manner,  time,  and  place. 
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Hone  from  Bow  steeple  with  cross-bows, 

Would  have  them  shot  as  men  do  crows. 

But  Rumbold  held  it  better  way  ) 

To  blow  the  play-house  up,  when  they  > 

Were  in  't ;  so  end  the  tragic  play.  ) 

Others,  less  cruel,  thought  it  fit 

To  shoot  the  brothers  from  the  pit. 

Or  as  returning  from  Whitehall, 

To  lay  in  wait  near  Bedford  wall, 

And  there  to  kill  'em  in  the  night, 

Maugre  their  guards,  and  God's  despite, 

Or,  else  when  in  their  barge  they  were 
Upon  the  Thames  to  take  the  air. 
With  a  swift  hoy  to  overrun  'em 
Or  suddenly  to  come  upon  'em. 
And  with  their  blunderbusses  charge 
The  king,  and  sink  the  royal  barge. 

*Rye-house  at  last  was  pitch'd  upon. 
Where  this  black  deed  was  to  be  done. 
Rye-house  two  miles  from  Hogsden  stands, 
r  th'  road,  and  then  in  Rumbold's  hands  ; 
A  single  house  as  you  do  from 
Newmarket  up  to  London  come. 
Here  forty  men  in  ambuscade, 
Arm'd  cap-a-pee,  were  to  be  laid 
When  they  should  from  Newmarket  pass. 
Close  by  the  door  of  that  arm'd  place. 
Where  an  o'er-turned  load  of  hay 
Was  for  a  while  to  stop  the  way ; 
And  then  the  rogues  to  sally  out. 
And  charge  the  coach  at  either  boot. 
And  Rumbold  was  to  lead  them  on. 
And  see  the  execution  done, 

*  Rye-house  plot.  T  refer  the  reader  to  the  history  of  this  Rye- 
house  plot.  The  book  is  entitled,  A  true  account  and  declaration 
of  the  horrid  conspiracy  against  the  late  king,  his  present  majesty, 
and  the  government,  as  it  was  ordered  to  be  published  by  his 
majesty  (king  Charles  II.)  printed  in  the  Savoy,  1685.  This  book 
being  so  common,  may  easily  spare  me  the  labor  of  marginal  notes. 
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Whilst  Walcot  was  to  fight  the  guards 
With  blunderbusses,  pikes,  and  swords. 

As  soon  as  ever  news  should  come 
To  London  that  the  deed  was  done, 
The  traitorous  lords  should  rise  from  table, 
And  armed  go  to  head  the  rabble  ; 
Who  should,  upon  the  beat  of  drum, 
Down  from  their  garrets  armed  come  ; 
Foi  thousands  ready  waiting  lay. 
Against  the  now  approaching  day ; 
And  flying  posts  prepared  were 
To  carry  news  thro'  every  shire. 
For  their  confederates  to  rise 
In  numerous  armies  in  a  trice  ; 
So  that  in  turning  of  a  hand, 
They'd  be  in  arms  thro'  all  the  land. 
But  Providence,  who  orders  things. 
And  hovers  over  lawful  kings, 
Secur'd  the  brothers  in  her  arms. 
From  danger  of  impending  harms, 
For,  from  Newmarket  they  retire, 
Forc'd  by  a  providential  fire 
That  broke  out  in  the  evening. 
Nigh  to  the  lodgings  of  the  king ; 
This  made  the  brothers  come  away 
Two  days  before  th'  expected  day. 
Thus  was  preserv'd  the  Lord's  anointed, 
Thus  the  damn'd  plotters  disappointed. 

Remorse  of  conscien'^e  now  begins 
To  touch  some  of  'em  tor  their  sins. 
An  oil -man,  one  that  hight  Jos.  Keelingy 
Was  the  first  struck  with  inward  feeling. 
Goes  to  the  king,  the*  treason  tells. 
And  clapp'd  the  traitors  by  the  heels. 

*  See  the  depositions  of  Murray,  laird  Philipshaugh ;  Scot,  laird 
of  Gallasheils  ;  Walter,  earl  of  Tarras ;  Carstairs,  Montrose,  4cc., 
they,  and  this  whole  Rye-house  conspiracy,  Ls  found  in  the  book 
above-named,  p.  85. 
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Not  all,  for  some  that  durst  not  stay 
The  mquisition,  sneak'd  away  : 
And  others,  of  their  own  accord, 
Declar'd  the  fact  at  council  board  ; 

Monmouth  himself  came  and  confest 
With  Rumsey,  Shepherd,  Blaney,  West. 
Some  bonny  Scots  told  all  they  knew 
To  save  their  heads  and  bonnets  blue. 
Yet  others  of  'em,  as  Argyht 
To  Holland  fled  and  left  the  isle. 
Walcot  got  hid,  but  wTit  a  letter, 
In  which  he  open'd  all  the  matter. 
In  hopes  thereby  to  save  his  bacon. 
And  own'd  what  he  had  writ  (when  taken). 
Bourn,  Holmes,  Rouse,  Horn,  and  crafty  Lee, 
With  sundry  traitors  such  as  he, 
Confess'd,  and  some  their  pardons  got, 
When  hanging  should  have  been  their  lot. 
Some  noblemen  confess'd  the  matter, 
Russell  was  one,  a  season'd  traitor ; 
Howard  of  Eskrick  too  confest. 
And  so  did  divers  of  the  rest. 

Algernon  Sidney,  w^hen  he  died, 
'Tis  for  the  good  old  cav^e,  he  cried. 
Nor  any  sign  show'd  of  repentance  ; 
Armstrong  protested  'gainst  his  sentence. 
And  to  the  last  the  fact  deny'd  ; 
Thus  these  two  desperate  ruffians  died. 

Old  Shaftsbury,  who  but  so  late, 
Presum'd  to  sway  the  English  state. 
That  teeming  England's  monstrous  mouse. 
Death  seiz'd  in  a  Dutch  coffee-house ; 
The  earl  of  Essex  cut  his  throat ; 
Thus  ended  they ;  thus  fell  the  plot. 
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King  Edward's  Forty-two  Articles, 

Agreed  upon  by  the  bishops  and  other  learned  men,  in 
the  convocation  held  at  London,  in  the  year  1552, 
for  the  avoiding  of  diversities  of  opinions,  and  estab- 
lishing consent  touching  true  religion.  Published 
by  the  king's  authority. 

And  Queen  Elizabeth's  Thirty-nine  Articles^ 

Agreed  upon  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  both 
provinces,  and  the  whole  clergy,  in  the  convocation 
holden  at  London,  in  the  year  1562,  for  the  avoiding 
of  diversities  of  opinions,  and  establishing  consent 
touching  true  religion.  Published  by  the  queen's 
authority. 

K.  Edward's  First  Article.  Of  faith  in  the  Holy 
Trinity — There  is  but  one  living  and  true  God 
everlasting,  without  body,  parts,  or  passions  ;  of 
infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness;  the 
Maker  and  Preserver  of  all  things  both  visible 
and  invisible.  And  in  the  unity  of  this  Godhead 
there  "  are"  three  persons,  (  )  one  substance, 
power  and  eternity,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Q.  Elizabeth's  First  Article.  Of  faith  in  the 
Holy  Trinity — There  is  but  one  hving  and  true 
God  everlasting,  without  body,  parts,  or  pas- 
sions ;  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness : 
the  Maker  and  Preserver  of  all  things  both  visible 
and  invisible.     And  in  the  unity  of  this  Godhead 
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there  "  be"  three  persons,  "  of  one  substance, 
power  and  eternity,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

K.  Edw.  II.  The  word  of  God  made  very  Man. 
— The  Son,  which  is  the  word  of  the  Father,  (  ) 
took  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  of  her  substance :  so  that  the  two  whole 
and  perfect  natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead 
and  Manhood,  were  joined  together  in  one 
person,  never  to  be  divided  ;  whereof  is  one 
Christ,  very  God  and  very  Man,  who  truly  suf- 
fered, was  crucified,  dead  and  buried,  to  recon- 
cile his  Father  to  us,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice  not 
only  for  original  guilt,  but  also  for  actual  sms  of 
men. 

Q.  Eliz.  II.  Of  the  Word,  or  Son  of  God,  which 
was  made  very  Man. — The  Son,  which  is  the 
Word  of  the  Father,  "  begotten  from  everlasting 
of  the  Father,  the  very  and  etem£d  God,  of  one 
substance  with  the  Father,"  took  man's  nature 
in  the  womb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  her  sub- 
stance :  so  that  the  two  whole  and  perfect  na- 
tures, that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead  and  Manhood, 
were  joined  together  in  one  person,  never  to  be 
divided ;  whereof  is  one  Christ,  very  God  and 
very  Man,  who  truly  suffered,  was  crucified, 
dead  and  buried,  to  reconcile  his  Father  to  us, 
and  to  be  a  sacrifice  not  only  for  original  guilt, 
but  also  for  actual  sins  of  men. 

K.  Edw.  III.  Of  the  going  down  of  Christ  into 
hell. — As  Christ  died  for  us  and  was  buried ;  so 
also  it  is  to  be  believed,  that  he  went  down  into 
hell :  "  for  his  body  lay  in  the  grave  till  his  resur- 
rection ;  but  his  soul,  being  separate  from  his 
body,  remained  with  the  spirits  which  were  de- 
tained in  prison,  that  is  to  say,  in  hell,  and  there 
preached  unto  them,  as  witnesseth  that  place 
of  Peter." 
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Q.  Eliz.  Ill,  Of  the  going  down  of  Christ  into 
hell. — As  Christ  died  for  us,  and  was  buried,  so 
also  it  is  to  be  believed,  that  he  went  down  into 
hell.  (     ) 

King  Edward's  fourth  Article  is  the  same  with 
the  following  of  queen  Elizabeth's. 

Q.  Eliz.  IV.  Of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. — 
Christ  did  truly  rise  again  from  death,  and  took 
again  his  body,  with  flesh,  bones,  and  all  things 
appertaining  to  the  perfection  of  man's  nature, 
wherewith  he  ascended  into  heaven,  and  there 
sitteth  until  he  return  to  judge  all  men  at  the 
last  day. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  fifth  Article  is  not  in  king 
Edward's  book  of  Articles. 

Q.  Eliz.  V.  Of  the  Holy  Ghost.— The  Holy 
Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
is  of  one  substance,  majesty,  and  glory,  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  very  and  eternal  God. 

K.  Edw.  V.  The  Doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture  is 
sufficient  to  Salvation. — Holy  Scripture  containeth 
all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  so  that  what- 
soever is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved 
thereby,  "  although  sometimes  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted, by  God's  faithful  people,  as  pious  and 
conducing  unto  order  and  decency,"  yet  is  not 
required  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  delivered 
as  an  article  of  the  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite 
or  necessary  to  salvation.  (     ) 

Q,  Eliz.  VI.  Of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  for  Salvation. — Holy  Scripture  con- 
taineth all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  so  that 
whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  prov- 
ed thereby,  (  )  is  not  to  be  required  of  any 
man,  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of 
faith,  or  to  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to 
salvation.  "  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Scripture 
we  do  understand  those  Canonical  Books  of  the 
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Old  and  New  Testament,  of  whose  authority 
was  never  any  doubt  in  the  Church." 

Of  the  Names  and  Number  of  the  Canonical 
Books. — Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  the  Firat 
Book  of  Samuel,  and  Second  Book  of  Samuel, 
the  First  Book  of  Kmgs,  and  Second  Book  of 
Kings,  the.  First  Book  of  Chronicles,  and  Second 
Book  of  Chronicles,  the  First  Book  of  Esdras, 
and  Second  Book  of  Esdras,  the  Book  of  Esther, 
the  Book  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  or  Preacher,  Canticles,  or  Song  of 
Solomon,  Four  Prophets  the  greater,  Twelve 
Prophets  the  less.  And  the  other  Books,  as 
Hierom  saith,  the  Church  doth  read  for  example 
of  life  and  instruction  of  mamiers ;  but  yet  it 
doth  not  apply  them  to  establish  any  doctrine  ; 
such  as  these  following :  The  Third  Book  of 
Esdras,  the  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras,  the  Book  of 
Tobias,  the  Book  of  Judith,  the  rest  of  the  Book 
of  Esther,  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  Jesus  the  Son 
of  Syrach,  Baruch  the  prophet,  the  Song  of  the 
Three  Children,  the  Story  of  Susanna,  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon,  the  Prayer  of  Manasses,  the 
First  Book  of  Maccabees,  and  Second  Book  of 
Maccabees.  All  the  Books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  they  are  commonly  received,  we  do 
receive,  and  account  them  canonical. 

K.  Edw.  VI.  Tlie  Old  Testament  is  not  to  he 
rejected. — The  Old  Testament  (  )  is  not  to  be  re- 
jected, as  if  it  were  contrary  to  the  New,  but  to 
be  retained.  Forasmuch  as  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  in  the  New,  everlasting  life  is  offered 
to  mankind  by  Christ,  who  is  the  only  Mediator 
betwixt  God  and  man,  being  both  God  and  man. 
Wherefore  they  are  not  to  be  heard,  who  feign, 
that  the  old  Fathers  did  look  only  for  transitory 
promises.  (     ) 
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Q.  Eliz.  VII.  Of  the  Old  Testament.— The 
Old  Testament  "  is  not  contrary  to  the  New,  for 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  everlasting 
life  is  offered  to  mankind  by  Christ,  who  is  the 
only  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  being 
both  God  and  man."  Wherefore  they  are  not  to 
be  heard,  which  feign  that  the  old  Fathers  did 
look  only  for  transitory  promises.  "Although  the 
law  given  from  God  by  Moses,  as  touching  cere- 
monies and  rites,  do  not  bind  Christian  men, 
nor  the  civil  precepts  thereof  ought  of  necessity 
to  be  received  in  any  commonwealth ;  yet  not- 
withstanding no  Christian  man  whatsoever  is 
free  from  the  obedience  of  the  commandments 
which  are  called  moral," 

K.  Edw.  VI.  The  three  Creeds.— TYie  three 
Creeds,  Nice  Creed,  Athanasius'  Creed,  and  that 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
ought  thoroughly  to  be  received  ;  (  )  for  they 
may  be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  the 
Holy  Scripture. 

Q.  Eliz.  VIII.  Of  the  three  CreecZs.— The  three 
Creeds,  Nice  Creed,  Athanasius'  Creed,  and  that 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
ought  thoroughly  to  be  received  *'  and  believed ;" 
for  they  may  be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants 
of  Holy  Scripture. 

K.  Edw.  VIII.  Of  original  Sin. — Original  sin 
standeth  not  in  the  following  of  Adam  (as  the 
Pelagians  do  vainly  talk,  "  and  at  this  day  is 
affirmed  by  the  Anabaptists")  but  it  is  the  fault 
and  corruption  (  )  of  every  man,  &c.  as  from 
this  mark*  in  the  ninth  Article  of  Elizabeth, 

Q.  Eliz.  IX.  Of  original  or  Birth-sin. — Origi- 
nal sin  standeth  not  in  the  following  of  Adam, 
(as  the  Pelagians  do  vamly  talk)  (  )  but  it  is 
the  fault  or  corruption  "  of  the  nature"  of  every 
man,*  that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the  off- 
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spring  of  Adam,  whereby  man  is  very  far  gone 
from  original  righteousness,  and  is  of  his  own 
nature  inclined  to  evil,  so  that  the  flesh  lusteth 
always  contrary  to  the  spirit ;  and  therefore,  in 
every  person  born  in  the  world,  it  deserveth 
God's  wrath  and  damnation  :  and  this  infection 
of  nature  doth  remain,  yea,  in  them  that  are  re- 
generated, whereby  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  called 
in  Greek  (ppovrina  aapKOf,  which  some  do  expound 
the  wisdom,  some  sensuality,  some  the  affec- 
tion, some  the  desire  of  the  flesh,  is  not  subject 
to  the  law  of  God.  And  though  there  is  no  con- 
demnation for  them  that  believe  and  are  bap- 
tized, yet  the  apostle  doth  confess,  that  con- 
cupiscence and  lust  hath  of  itself  the  nature  of 
sin. 

K.  Edw.  IX.  Of  free  wUl.—{  )  We  have  no 
power  to  do  good  works,  pleasant  and  accept- 
able to  God,  without  the  grace  of  God  by  Christ 
preventing  us,  that  we  may  have  good  will,  and 
working  with  us,  when  we  have  that  good  will. 

Q.  Eliz.  X.  Of  free  will—"  The  condition  of 
man  after  the  fall  of  Adam  is  such,  that  he  can- 
not turn  and  prepare  himself,  by  his  own  natural 
strength  and  good  works,  to  faith  and  calling 
upon  God.  Wherefore"  we  have  no  power  to 
do  good  works,  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God, 
without  the  grace  of  God  by  Christ  preventing 
us,  that  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and  working 
with  us  when  we  have  that  good  will. 

K.  Edw.  X.  Of  grace.— The  grace  of  Christ, 
or  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  given  by  him,  doth 
take  from  man  the  heart  of  stone,  and  giveth  him 
a  heart  of  flesh.  And  though  it  rendereth  us 
w^illing  to  do  those  good  works  which  before  we 
were  unwillLtig  to  do,  and  unwilling  to  do  those 
evil  works  which  before  we  did,  yet  is  no  vio- 
lence offered  by  it  to  the  will  of  man  ;  so  that  no 
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man  when  he  hath  sinned,  can  excuse  himself, 
as  if  he  sinned  against  his  will,  or  upon  con- 
straint; and  therefore  that  he  ought  not  be  ac- 
cused or  condemned  upon  that  account. 

This  tenth  article  of  king  Edward's  is  not  in  queen 
Elizabeth's. 

K.  Edw.  XI.  Of  the  Justification  of  Man.— 
Justification  by  faith  only  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  that 
sense  wherein  it  is  set  forth  in  the  homily  of 
justification,  is  the  most  certain  and  most 
wholesome  doctrine  for  a  Christian  man. 

Q.  Eliz.  XI.  Of  the  Justification  of  Man.— We 
are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only  for  the 
merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  by 
faith,  and  not  for  our  own  works  or  deservings. 
Wherefore  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only,* 
is  a  most  wholesome  doctrine,  and  very  full  of 
comfort,  as  more  largely  is  expressed  in  the 
homily  of  justification. 

The  following  article  of  queen  Elizabeth  is  not  in 
king  Edward's  book. 

Q.  Eliz.  XII.  Of  good  W^or^s.— Albeit,  that 
good  works,  which  are  the  fruits  of  faith,  and 
follow  after  justification,  camiot  put  away  our 
sins,  and  endure  the  severity  of  God's  judgment : 
yet  are  they  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God  in 
Christ,  and  do  spring  out  necessarily  of  a  true 
and  lively  faith,  insomuch  that  by  them  a  lively 
faith  may  be  as  evidently  known  as  a  tree  dis- 
cerned by  the  fruit. 

K.  Edw.  XII.  Works  before  Justification. — 
Works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the 
inspiration  of  his  spirit,*  &c.,  as  in  the  \Zth  qf 
queen  Elizabeth. 

*Faith  only.  Dr.  Heylin  was  so  incensed  at  the  word  ONLY, 
that  he  chose  rather  to  pass  for  a  corrupter  of  the  article,  than  to 
have  it  appear  in  his  edition  of  the  39  Art.,  and  so  left  it  quite 
out.    See  Hist.,  p.  354. 
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Q.  Eliz.  XIII.  Of  Works  before  Justification.—- 
Works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the 
mspiration  of  his  spirit,*  are  not  pleasant  to  God : 
forasmuch  as  they  spring  out  of  faith  in  Jesus 
Clirist,  neither  do  they  make  men  meet  to  receive 
grace,  or,  as  the  school  authors  say,  deserve 
grace  of  congruity  :  yea  rather,  for  that  they  are 
not  done  as  God  hath  willed  and  commanded 
them  to  be  done,  we  doubt  not  but  they  have 
nature  of  sin. 

K.  Edw.  XIII.  Works  of  Supererogation. — 
Voluntary  works,  besides,  over  and  above  God's 
commandments,*  &c.,  as  in  the  14th  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth. 

Q.  Eliz.  XIV.  Of  Works  of  Superorogation. — 
Voluntary  works,  besides,  over  and  above  God's 
commandments,*  which  they  call  works  of  su- 
pererogation, cannot  be  taught  without  arro- 
gancy  and  impiety ;  for  by  them  men  do  de- 
clare, that  they  do  not  only  render  unto  God  as 
much  as  they  are  bound  to  do,  but  that  they  do 
more  for  his  sake,  than  of  bounden  duty  is  re- 
quired :  whereas  Christ  saith  plamly.  When  ye 
have  done  all  that  are  commanded  you,  say,  We 
are  unprofitable  servants. 

K.  Edw.  XIV.  None  but  Christ  without  Sin. — 
Christ,  in  the  truth  of  our  nature,  was  made  like 
unto  us,*  &c.,  as  in  queen  Elizabeth's  15th  article. 

Q.  Eliz.  XV.  Of  Christ  alone  without  Sin.— 
Christ,  in  the  truth  of  our  nature,  was  made  like 
unto  us*  m  all  things  (sin  only  excepted),  from 
which  he  was  clearly  void  both  in  his  flesh  and 
in  his  spirit.  He  came  to  be  a  lamb  without 
spot,  who,  by  sacrifice  of  himself  once  made, 
should  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world ;  and  sin, 
as  St.  John  saith,  was  not  in  him.  But  all  we,  the 
rest  (though  baptized  and  born  again  in  Christ) 
yet  ofiend  in  many  things ;  and  if  we  say  we 
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have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the 
truth  is  not  in  us. 

K.  Edw.  XV.  Of  the  Sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost. — Not  every  deadly  sin,  willingly  com- 
mitted after  baptism,  is  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  unpardonable.  Wherefore  the  grant 
of  repentance  is  not  to  be  denied  to  such  as  fall 
into  sin  after  baptism.  After  we  have  received 
the  Holy  Ghost,  we  may  depart  from  grace  given, 
and  fall  into  sin ;  and  by  the  grace  of  God  we 
may  arise  again  and  amend  our  lives.  And 
therefore  they  are  to  be  condemned  which  say, 
they  can  no  more  sin  as  long  as  they  live  here,  or 
deny  "  the  place  of  penance"  to  such  as  truly 
repent. 

Q.  Eliz.  XVI.  Of  sin  after  Baptism. — Not  every 
deadly  sin,  willingly  committed  after  baptism, 
is  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  unpardon- 
able. Wherefore,  the  grant  of  repentance  is  not 
to  be  denied  to  such  as  fall  into  sin  after  bap- 
tism. After  we  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost, 
we  may  depart  from  grace  given ;  and  by  the 
grace  of  God  we  may  arise  again  and  amend 
our  lives.  And  therefore  they  are  to  be  con- 
demned, which  say,  they  can  no  more  sin  as 
long  as  they  live  here,  or  deny  the  "  place  of 
forgiveness"  to  such  as  truly  repent. 

K.  Edw.  XVI.  The  Blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost. — The  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  then  committed,  when  any  man,  out  of  malice 
and  hardness  of  heart,  doth  fully  reproach  and 
persecute  in  a  hostile  manner  the  truth  of  God's 
word,  manifestly  made  known  unto  him,  which 
sort  of  men,  being  made  obnoxious  to  the  curse, 
subject  themselves  to  the  most  grievous  of  all 
wickedness ;  from  whence  this  kind  of  sin  is 
called  unpardonable,  and  so  affirmed  to  be  by 
our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
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The  foregoing  16th  article  of  king  Edward  is  not 
in  queen  Elizabeth's  book :  and  here  is  place  enough 
to  give  the  reader  the  reason  why  it  was  omitted. 

Note  then.  That  king  Edward's  article  was  de- 
signed against  the  emperor  Charles  V.  who  at 
that  time  was  at  war  against  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects, the  Lutherans,  and  other  heretics,  w^ho 
had  rebelliously  taken  arms  against  him  for  a 
propagation  of  their  new  gospel :  and  therefore 
the  framers  of  the  article  resolved  to  make  him 
and  all  loyal  subjects  that  assisted  him  in  the 
war,  blasphemers  and  unpardonable  sinners 
against  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  to  this  end  defined 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  odd  and 
malicious  manner  as  you  see  in  the  article.  But 
queen  Elizabeth  and  her  article-makers,  know- 
ing themselves  to  be  now  turned  reproachers 
and  persecutors  of  Catholics,  considered  that  the 
article  would  strike  with  the  same  force  (only 
turn  the  tables)  against  themselves,  that  it  was  at 
first  designed  to  do  against  the  emperor  and  his 
Catholic  subjects,  and  therefore  left  it  quite  out  of 
the  queen's  book  of  articles. 

K.  Edw.  XVn.  Of  Predestination  and  Election. 
— Predestination  to  life  is  the  everlasting  pur- 
pose of  God,  whereby,  before  the  foundations 
of  the  world  were  laid,  he  hath  constantly  de- 
creed by  his  counsel,  secret  unto  us,  to  deliver 
from  curse  and  damnation  those  whom  he  hath 
chosen  (  )  out  of  mankind,  to  bring  them  by 
Christ  to  everlasting  salvation,  as  vessels  made 
to  honor.  Wherefore  they  wdiich  be  endued 
with  so  excellent  a  benefit  of  God,  be  called, 
according  to  God's  purpose,  by  his  spirit  u^ork- 
ing  in  due  season ;  they  through  grace  obey  the 
calling,  they  be  justified  freely,  they  are  made 
*'  sons  of  adoption,"  they  are  made  like  the 
image  of  the  only  begotten  Jesus  Christ,  they 
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walk  religiously  in  good  works,  and  at  length, 
by  God's  mercy,  they  attain  to  everlasting  feli- 
city. As  the  godly  consideration  of  predestina- 
tion and  election  in  Christ  is  full  of  sweet, 
pleasant,  and  unspeakable  comfort  to  godly  per- 
sons, and  such  as  feel  in  themselves  the  working 
of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  mortifying  the  works  of 
the  flesh,  and  their  earthly  m*embers,  and  draw- 
ing up  their  minds  to  high  and  heavenly  things, 
as  well  because  it  doth  greatly  establish  and 
confirm  their  faith  of  eternal  salvation,  to  be 
enjoyed  through  Christ,  as  because  it  doth  fer- 
vently kindle  their  love  towards  God:  so  for 
curious  and 'carnal  persons,  lacking  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  to  have  continually  before  their  eyes  the 
sentence  of  God's  predestination,  is  a  most 
dangerous  downfall,  whereby  the  devil  doth 
thrust  them  either  into  desperation,  or  into  the 
wretchedlessness  of  most  unclean  living,  no 
less  perilous  than  desperation.  Furthermore, 
"though  the  decree  of  predestination  be  un- 
,  known  to  us,"  yet  must  we  receive  God's  pro- 
mises in  such  wise  as  they  be  generally  set  forth 
to  us  in  holy  Scripture  ;  and  in  our  doings  that 
will  of  God  is  to  be  followed,  which  we  have 
expressly  declared  unto  us  in  the  word  of  God. 
'  Q.  Eliz.  XVII.  Of  Predestination  and  Election. 
— Predestination  to  life  is  the  everlasting  purpose 
of  God,  whereby  before  the  foundations  of  the 
world  were  laid  he  hath  constantly  decreed  by 
his  counsel,  secret  to  us,  to  deliver  from  curse 
and  damnation  those  whom  he  hath  chosen  "  in 
Christ"  out  of  mankind,  and  to  bring  them  by 
Christ  to  everlasting  salvation  as  vessels  made 
to  honor.  Wherefore  they,  which  being  endued 
with  so  excellent  a  benefit  of  God,  be  called, 
according  to  God's  purpose,  by  his  spirit  work- 
ing in  due  season.     They  through  grace  obey 
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the  calling,  they  be  justified  freely,  they  be  made 
"  sons  of  God  by  adoptions,"  they  be  made  like 
the  image  of  the  only  begotten  "  Son,"  Jesus 
Christ ;  they  walk  righteously  in  good  works ; 
and  at  length,  by  God's  mercy,  they  attain  to 
everlasting  felicity. — As  the  godly  consideration 
of  predestination  and  "  our"  election  in  Christ  is 
full  of  sweet,  pleasant,  and  unspeakable  comfort 
to  godly  persons,  and  such  as  feel  in  themselves 
the  working  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  mortifying 
the  works  of  the  flesh,  and  their  earthly  mem- 
bers, and  drawing  up  their  minds  to  high  and 
heavenly  things,  as  well  because  it  doth  greatly 
establish  and  confirm  their  faith  of  eternal  salva- 
tion, to  be  enjoyed  through  Christ,  as  because  it 
doth  fervently  kindle  their  love  towards  God : 
so  for  curious  and  carnal  persons,  lacking  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  to  have  continually  before  their 
eyes  the  sentence  of  God's  predestination,  is  a 
most  dangerous  downfall,  whereby  the  devil 
doth  tlirust  them  either  into  desperation,  or  mto 
the  wretchedlessness  of  most  unclean  living,  no 
less  perilous  than  desperation.  Furthermore  (  ) 
we  must  receive  God's  promises  in  such  wise, 
as  they  be  generally  set  forth  to  us  in  holy  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  in  our  doings  that  will  of  God  is  to  be 
followed,  which  we  have  expressly  declared 
unto  us  m  the  word  of  God. 

K.  Edw.  XVIII.  Everlasting  Salvation  to  be  ob- 
tained only  in  the  Name  of  Christ. — They  are  also 
to  be  accursed,  &c.,*  as  in  queen  Elizabeth's  18th 
article. 

Q.  Eliz.  XVIIT.  Of  obtaining  eternal  Salvation 
only  by  the  Name  of  Christ. — They  also  are  to  be 
accursed,*  that  presume  to  say,  that  every  man 
shall  be  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which  he  pro- 
fesseth,  so  that  he  be  diligent  to  fiame  his  life 
according  to  that  law,  and  the  light  of  nature : 
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for  holy  Scripture  doth  set  out  unto  us  only  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  whereby  men  must  be 
saved. 

K.  Edw.  XIX.  All  men  are  bound  to  keep  the 
Precepts  of  the  Moral  Law. — Although  the  law 
given  from  God  by  Moses,  as  touching  ceremo- 
nies and  rites,  do  not  bind  Christian  men,  or  the 
civil  precepts  thereof  ought  of  necessity  to  be 
received  in  any  commonwealth ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing, no  Christian  man  whatsoever  is  ex- 
empted from  the  obedience  of  the  command- 
ments which  are  called  moral,  f  Wherefore 
they  are  not  to  be  heard  which  teach,  that  the 
holy  Scriptures  were  given  to  none  but  to  the 
weak,  and  brag  continually  of  the  spirit,  by 
which  they  do  pretend,  that  all  whatsoever  they 
preach  is  suggested  to  them,  though  manifestly 
contrary  to  the  holy  Scripture. 

King  Edward's  19th  article  w  not  in  this  place  of 
qaeen  Elizabeth's  book  :  but  the  latter  part  of  her  7th 
article  is  made  up  of  the  former  part  of  this. 

K.  Edw.  XX.  Of  the  Church.— The  visible 
church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful 
men,  &c.,*  as  in  queen  Elizabeth's  19th. 

Q.  Eliz.  XIX.  Of  the  Church.— The  visible 
church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful 
men,*  in  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preach- 
ed, and  the  sacraments  be  duly  administered, 
according  to  Christ's  ordinance,  in  all  those 
things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same. 
As  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and 
Antioch  have  erred ;  so  also  the  church  of  Rome 
hath  erred,  not  only  in  their  living  and  manner 
of  ceremonies,  but  also  in  matters  of  faith. 

K.  Edw.  XXI.  Of  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
— (    )  It  is  not  lawful  for  the  Church  to  ordain 

t  The  latter  part  of  this  article  Is  nowhere  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
ix)olc. 
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anything  that  is  contrary  to  God's  word  written, 
neither  may  it  so  expound  one  place  of  Scrip- 
ture that  it  be  repugnant  to  another :  wherefore, 
although  the  church  be  a  witness  and  a  keeper 
of  holy  writ ;  yet,  as  it  ought  not  to  decree  any- 
thing against  the  same,  so  besides  the  same 
ought  it  not  to  enforce  anything  to  be  beUeved 
for  necessity  of  salvation. 

Q.  Eliz.  XX.  Of  the  authority  of  the  Church.— 
"  The  church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  or 
ceremonies,  and  authority  in  controversies  of 
faith.  And  yet"  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  church 
to  ordain  anything  that  is  contrary  to  God's 
w^ord  written,  neither  may  it  so  expound  one 
place  of  Scripture,  that  it  be  repugnant  to  an- 
other. Wherefore,  although  the  church  be  a 
witness  and  a  keeper  of  holy  writ :  yet,  as  it 
ought  not  to  decree  anything  against  the  same, 
so  besides  the  same  it  ought  not  to  enforce 
anything  to  be  believed  for  necessity  of  salva- 
tion. 

K.  Edw.  XXII.  Of  the  authority  of  General 
Councils. — General  councils  may  not  be  gathered 
together  without  the  commandment  and  will  of 
princes,  &c.,*  as  in  queen  Elizabeth's. 

Q.  Eliz.  XXI.  Of  the  authority  of  General 
Councils. — General  councils  may  not  be  gathered 
together  without  the  commandment  and  will  of 
princes,*  and  when  they  be  gathered  together, 
forasmuch  as  they  be  an  assembly  of  men, 
whereof  all  be  not  governed  with  the  spirit  and 
word  of  God,  they  may  err  and  sometimes  have 
erred,  even  in  things  pertaining  unto  God. 
Wherefore  things  ordained  by  them  as  necessary 
to  salvation,  have  neither  strength  nor  authority, 
unless  it  be  declared  that  they  are  taken  out  of 
holy  Scripture. 

K.  Ed.  XXIII.     Of  Purgatory.— The  "  doctrine 
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of  the  schoolmen,"  concerning  purgatory,  par- 
dons, worshipping,  and  adoration  as  well  of 
images  as  of  relics,  and  also  invocation  of  saints, 
is  a  fond  thing  vamly  invented,  and  grounded 
upon  no  warranty  of  Scripture,  but  rather  "  per- 
niciously'* repugnant  to  the  word  of  God. 

Q.  Eliz.  XXII.  Of  Purgatory. —The  "  Romish 
doctrine"  concemmg  purgatory,  pardons,  wor- 
shipping, and  adoration  as  well  of  relics,  and 
also  invocation  of  saints,  is  a  fond  thing,  vauily 
invented,  and  grounded  upon  no  warranty  of 
Scripture,  but  rather  (  )  repugnant  to  the  word 
of  God. 

K.  Edw.  XXIV.  No  man  to  minister  in  the 
Church  except  he  be  called. — It  is  not  lawful  for 
any  man  to  take  upon  him  the  office,  Sec.,*  as  in 
queen  Elizabeth's  23d. 

Note.  The  reader  may  gather  from  this  article, 
that  both  m  king  Edward's  time,  and  long  after, 
they  held  only  choosing  and  calling  (without 
episcopal  ordination)  sufficient  to  qualify  minis- 
ters for  the  Lord's  vineyard.  Burnet,  bishop  of 
Sarum,  speaking  only  of  a  company  of  laymen, 
says,  that  if  such  a  body  (of  laymen)  should,  by 
a  common  consent,  desire  some  of  their  own 
number  to  minister  to  them  in  holy  things,  this 
is  not  condemned  nor  aimulled  by  the  article  : 
for  we  are  sure,  says  he,  that  not  only  those  who 
penned  the  articles,  but  the  body  of  this  church, 
for  above  half  an  age  after,  did  acknowledge  the 
foreign  churches  so  constituted,  to  be  true 
churches  as  to  all  essentials  of  a  church.  See 
his  Exposition  on  this  23d  article,  p.  259.  [ 

Q.  Eliz.  XXIII.  Of  ministering  in  the  Congre- 
gation.— It  is  not  lawful  for  any  man  to  take 
upon  him  the  office  of  public  preaching  or  minis- 
tering the  sacraments  in  the  congregation,  be- 
fore he  be  lawfully  called  and  sent  to  execute 
_  - 
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the  same ;  and  those  we  ought  to  judge  lawfully- 
called  and  sent,  which  be  chosen  and  called  to 
this  work  by  men,  who  have  public  authority- 
given  unto  them  in  the  congregation,  to  call  and 
send  mmisters  into  the  Lord's  vineyard. 

K,  Edw.  XXV.     All  things  to  be  done  in  the  Con- 

fregation  in  such  a  tongue  as  it  is  understood  by  the 
'eople. — It  is  "  most  fit  and  most  agreeable  to 
the  word  of  God,"  that  nothing  be  read  or  re- 
hearsed m  the  congregation  in  a  tongue  not 
known  unto  the  people,  which  Paul  hath  forbid- 
den to  be  done,  miless  some  be  present  to  mter- 
pret. 

Q.  Eliz.  XXIV.  Of  speaking  in  the  Congregation 
in  such  a  tongue  as  the  People  understandeth. — It  is 
"  a  thing  plainly  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  custom  of  the  primitive  Church,"  to  have 
public  prayers  m  the  church,  or  to  minister  the 
sacraments  in  a  tongue  not  understood  by  the 
people.         ^ 

K.  Edw.  XXVI.  Of  the  sacraments.— *' Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  gathered  his  people  into  a  so- 
ciety by  sacraments  very  few  in  number,  and 
most  easy  to  be  kept,  and  of  most  excellent  sig- 
nification ;  that  is  to  say,  baptism,  and  the 
supper  of  the  Lord."  (  )  The  sacraments  are 
not  ordained  of  Christ  to  be  gazed  upon,  or  to 
be  carried  about ;  but  that  we  should  duly  use 
them,  and  in  such  only  as  worthily  receive  the 
same,  they  have  a  wholesome  effect  or  opera- 
tion ;  "  not,  as  some  say,  ex  opere  operator  which 
terms,  as  they  are  strange  and  utterly  unknown 
to  the  holy  Scriptures,  so  do  they  yield  a  sense 
which  savoreth  of  little  piety,  but  of  much 
superstition;"  but  they  that  receive  them  un- 
worthily receive  to  themselves  damnation.  The 
sacraments  ordained  by  the  word  of  God,  be  not 
only  badges  or  tokens  of  Christian  men's  profes- 
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sion,  but  rather  they  be  certain  sure  witnesses, 
and  effectual  signs  of  grace  and  God's  good  will 
towards  us,  by  the  which  he  doth  work  invisibly 
in  us,  and  doth  not  only  quicken,  but  also 
strengthen  and  confirm  our  faith  in  him. 

Q.  Eliz  XXV.  Ofthe  Sacraments.— (  )  Sacra- 
ments ordained  by  Christ  be  not  only  badges  or 
tokens  of  Christian  men's  profession,  but  rather 
they  be  certain  sure  witnesses,  and  effectual 
signs  of  grace  and  God's  good  will  towards  us, 
by  the  which  he  doth  work  invisibly  in  us,  and 
doth  not  only  quicken,  but  also  strengthen  and 
confirm  our  faith  in  him.  There  are  two  sacra- 
ments ordained  of  Christ  our  Lord  in  the  gospel; 
that  is  to  say,  baptism,  and  the  supper  of  the 
Lord.  "  Those  five,  commonly  called  sacra- 
ments, that  is  to  say,  confirmation,  penance, 
orders,  matrimony,  and  extreme  unction,  are  not 
to  be  counted  for  sacraments  ofthe  gospel,  being 
such  as  have  grown  partly  ofthe  corrupt  follow- 
ing of  the  apostles,  partly  are  states  of  life 
allowed  by  the  Scriptures,  but  yet  have  not  like 
nature  of  sacraments  with  baptism,  and  the 
'  Lord's  supper,  for  that  they  have  not  any  visible 
sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of  God ."  The  sacra- 
ments were  not  ordained  of  Christ  to  be  gazed 
upon,  or  to  be  carried  about,  but  that  we  should 
duly  use  them ;  and  in  such  only  as  worthily  re- 
ceive the  same  they  have  a  wholesome  effect 
or  operation ;  (  )  but  they  that  receive  them 
unworthily,  purchase  to  themselves  damnation, 
as  St.  Paul  saith. 

K.  Edw.  XXVII.  The  wickedness  of  the  Ministers 
takes  not  away  the  efficacy  of  Divine  Institution. — 
Although  in  the  visible  church  the  evil  be  ever 
mingled  with  the  good,  &c.,*  as  in  queen  Eliza- 
beth's 26th  article. 

Q.   Eliz.   XXVI.      Of  the  unworthiness  of  the 
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Ministers  which  hinders  not  the  effect  of  the  Sacra- 
ments.— ^Although  in  the  visible  church  the  evil 
be  ever  mingled  with  the  good,*  and  sometimes 
the  evn  have  chief  authority  in  the  ministration 
of  the  word  and  sacraments ;  yet,  forasmuch  as 
they  do  not  the  same  m  their  own  name,  but  in 
Christ's,  and  do  minister  by  his  commission  and 
authority,  we  may  use  their  ministry  both  in 
hearing  the  word  of  God,  and  in  receiving  the 
sacraments.  Neither  is  the  effect  of  Christ's  or- 
dination taken  away  by  their  wickedness,  nor 
the  grace  of  God's  gifts  diminished  from  such, 
as  by  faith  do  rightly  receive  the  sacraments 
ministered  mito  them,  w^hich  be  effectual,  be- 
cause of  Christ's  institution  and  promise,  al- 
though they  be  ministered  by  evil  men.  Never- 
theless it  appertaineth  to  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  that  inquiry  be  made  of  evil  ministers  : 
and  that  they  be  accused  by  those  that  have 
knowledge  of  their  offences  ;  and  finally,  being 
found  guilty,  by  just  judgment,  be  deposed. 

K.  Edw.  XXVIII.  Of  Baptism. —This  article  is 
the  same  with  that  of  the  27th  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
till  it  comes  to  the  last  period  or  sentence,  which  is  as 
follows:  *The  custom  of  the  church,  for  bap- 
tizing young  children,  is  both  to  be  commended, 
and  by  all  means  to  be  retained  in  the  church. 

Q.  Eliz.  XXVII.  Of  Baptism.— Baiptism  is  not 
only  a  sign  of  profession  and  mark  of  difference, 
whereby  Christian  men  are  discerned  from 
others  that  be  not  christened ;  but  it  is  also  a 
sign  of  regeneration,  or  new  birth,  whereby,  as 
by  an  instrument,  they  that  receive  baptism 
rightly,  are  grafted  into  the  church ;  the  promises 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  of  our  adoption  to  be 
the  sons  of  God  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  visibly 
signed  and  sealed  ;  faith  is  confirmed,  and  grace 
increased  by  virtue  of  prayer  to  God.     *"  The 
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baptism  of  young  children  is  in  any  wise  to  be 
retained  in  the  church,  as  most  agreeable  with 
the  institution  of  Christ." 

K.  Edw.  XXIX.  Of  the  Lord's  Supper.— The 
supper  of  the  Lord  is  not  only  a  sign  of  the  love 
that  Christians  ought  to  have  amongst  them- 
selves one  to  another ;  but  rather  it  is  a  sacrament 
of  our  redemption  by  Christ's  death ;  insomuch 
that  to  such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with  faith 
receive  the  same,  the  bread  which  we  break  is 
a  partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  likewise 
the  cup  of  blessing  is  a  partaking  of  the  blood 
of  Christ.  Transubstantiation  (or  the  change  of 
the  substance  of  bread  and  wine),  in  the  supper 
of  the  Lord,  cannot  be  proved  by  holy  writ;  but 
is  repugnant  lo  the  plain  words  of  Scripture  (.  ) 
and  hath  given  occasion  to  many  superstitions. 
(  )  "  Since  the  very  being  of  human  nature  doth 
require,  that  the  body  of  one  and  the  same  man 
cannot  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  many 
places,  but  of  necessity  must  be  in  some  certain 
and  determined  place :  therefore  the  body  of 
Christ  cannot  be  present  in  many  different  places 
at  the  same  time ;  and  since  (as  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures testify)  Christ  hath  been  taken  up  into 
heaven,  and  there  is  to  abide  till  the  end  of  the 
world,  it  becometh  not  any  of  the  faithful  to  be- 
lieve or  profess,  that  there  is  a  real  oi;  corporeal 
presence  (as  they  phrase  it)  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  holy  eucharist."  The  sa- 
crament of  the  Lord's  supper  was  not  by  Christ's 
ordinance  reserved,  carried  about,  lifted  up,  or 
worshipped. 

Q.  Eliz.  XXVin.  Of  the  Lord^s  Supper. —The 
supper  of  the  Lord  is  not  only  a  sign  of  the  love 
that  Christians  ought  to  have  among  themselves 
one  to  another ;  but  rather  it  is  a  sacrament  of 
our  redemption  by   Christ's  death ;  insomuch 
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that  such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with  faith  re- 
ceive the  same,  the  bread  which  we  break  is  a 
partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  hkewise  the 
cup  of  blessing  is  a  partaking  of  the  blood  of 
Christ.  Transubstantiation  (or  the  change  of 
the  substance  of  bread  and  wine),  in  the  supper 
of  the  Lord,  cannot  be  proved  by  holy  writ,  but 
is  repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture, 
"  overthroweth  the  nature  of  a  sacrament,"  (  ) 
and  hath  given  occasion  to  many  superstitions. 
(  )  "  The  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and 
eaten  in  the  supper  only  after  a  heavenly  and 
spiritual  manner ;  and  the  mean,  whereby  the 
body  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten  in  the  sup- 
per, is  faith."  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per was  not  by  Christ's  ordinance  reserved,  car- 
ried about,  lifted  up,  or  worshipped. 

The  29  th  article  of  queen  Elizabeth  is  not  in  king 
Edward's  book. 

Q.  Eliz.  XXIX.  Of  the  wicked  which  eat  not  the 
body  of  Christ  in  the  use  of  the  Lord's  supper. — The 
wicked,  and  such  as  be  void  of  lively  faith, 
although  they  do  carnally  and  visibly  press  with 
their  teeth  (as  St.  Augustin  saith)  the  sacrament 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  yet  in  no  Avise 
are  they  partakers  of  Christ ;  but  rather,  to  their 
condemnation,  do  eat  and  drink  the  sign  or  sa- 
crament of  so  great  a  thing.  ' 

Nor  is  this  30th  of  Elizabeth  one  of  king  Edward's 
articles. 

Q.  Eliz.  XXX.  Of  both  kinds.— The  cup  of  the 
Lord  is  not  to  be  denied  to  lay  people  ;  for  both 
parts  of  the  sacrament,  by  Clirist's  ordinance 
and  commandment,  ought  to  be  ministered  to 
all  Christian  men  alike. 

King  Edward's  30th  article  ts  the  same  with  the 
31  st  of  queen  Elizabeth,  only  it  has  not  the  word 
blasphemous  in  it. 
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Q.  Eliz.  XXXI.  Of  the  One  oblation  of  Christ 
finisived  upon  the  Cross. — The  offering  of  Christ 
once  made  is  that  perfect  redemption,  propitia- 
tion and  satisfaction  for  all  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  both  original  and  actual;  and  there  is 
none  other  satisfaction  for  sin  but  that  alone ; 
w^herefore  the  sacrifices  of  masses,  in  which  it 
was  commonly  said,  that  the  priest  did  offer 
Christ  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to  have  re- 
mission of  pain  or  guilt,  were  blasphemous  fables 
and  dangerous  deceits. 

K.  Edw.  XXXI.  A  single  life  is  imposed  on 
none  by  the  word  of  God. — Bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons  are  not  commanded  by  God's  law,  either 
to  avow  the  estate  of  single  life,  or  to  abstain 
from  marriage.  (     ) 

Q.  Eliz.  XXXII.  Of  the  marriage  of  Priests.— 
Bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  are  not  com- 
manded by  God's  law  either  to  avow  the  estate 
of  single  life,  or  to  abstain  from  marriage. 
"  Therefore  it  is  lawful  for  them,  as  well  as  all 
other  Christian  men,  to  marry  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion, as  they  shall  judge  the  same  to  serve 
better  to  godliness." 

K.  Edw.  XXXII.  Excommunicated  Persons  are 
to  be  avoided. — This  article  is  the  same  with  the 
33d  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

Q.  Eliz.  XXXIII.  Of  Excommunicated  Persons, 
how  they  are  to  be  avoided. — That  person  which, 
by  open  denunciation  of  the  church,  is  rightly 
cut  off  from  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  excom- 
municate, ought  to  be  taken  of  the  whole  mul- 
titude of  the  faithful  as  a  heathen  and  a  publi- 
can, until  he  be  openly  reconciled  by  penance, 
and  received  into  the  church  by  a  judge  that 
hath  authority  thereunto. 

K.  Edw.  XXXIII.  Of  the  traditions  of  the 
Church. — It  is  not  necessary,  that  traditions  and 
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ceremonies,  &c.  "  This  is  the  same  with  queen 
EUzabeth's  34th  article,  till  it  comes  to  the 
words  that  are  added  after  weak  brethren"  (viz 

*  "  Every  particular  or  national   church," 

&c.)  which  sentence  is  not  in  king  Edward's 
book. 

Q.  Eliz.  XXXIV.  Of  the  traditions  of  the 
Church. — It  is  not  necessary  that  traditions  and 
ceremonies  be  in  all  places  one  and  utterly  alike, 
for  at  all  times  they  have  divers,  and  may  be 
changed  according  to  the  diversity  of  countries, 
times,  and  men's  manner,  so  that  nothing  be 
ordained  against  God's  word.  Whosoever, 
through  his  private  judgment,  willingly  and  pur- 
posely doth  openly  break  the  traditions  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church,  which  be  not  repug- 
nant to  the  word  of  God,  and  be  ordained  and 
approved  by  common  authority,  ought  to  be  re- 
buked openly  (that  others  may  fear  to  do  the 
like),  as  one  that  ofFendeth  against  the  common 
orders  of  the  church,  and  hurteth  the  authority 
of  the  magistrate,  and  woundeth  the  consciences 
of  weak  brethren.  * "  Every  particular  or  na- 
tional church  hath  authority  to  ordain,  change, 
and  abolish  ceremonies  or  rites  of  the  church, 
ordained  only  by  man's  authority ;  so  that  all 
things  be  done  to  edifying." 

K.Edw.  XXXIV.  Of  the  Homilies,— {  )  "  The 
homilies  lately  delivered  and  commended  to  the 
church  of  England  by  the  king's  injunction," 
do  ordain  a  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine  (  ) 
"  and  fit  to  be  embraced  by  all  men  ; "  and  (  ) 
for  that  cause  they  are  diligently,  plainly,  and 
distinctly  to  be  read  by  the  people.  (     ) 

Q.  Eliz.  XXXV.  Of  the  Homilies.— {  )  "  The 
second  book  of  homilies,  the  several  titles 
whereof  we  have  joined  under  this  article,"  doth 
contain  a  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine,  (     ) 
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"  and  necessaty  for  these  times,"  as  doth  the 
former  book  of  homilies,  which  were  set  forth  in 
the  time  of  Edward  VI.  And  therefore  "  we 
judge  them  to  be  read  in  churches  by  the  min- 
isters," diligently  and  distinctly,  "  that  they  may 
be  understood  by  the  people." 

None  of  the  names  of  the  homilies  are  in  king 
Edward's  articles. 

In  queen  Elizabeth's,  the  names  of  the  homilies 
are,  1.  Of  the  right  use  of  the  church.  2.  Against 
peril  of  idolatry.  3.  Of  repairing  and  keeping 
clean  churches.  4.  Of  good  works,  first,  of  fast- 
ing. 5.  Against  gluttony  and  drunkenness.  6. 
Agauist  excess  of  apparel.  7.  Of  prayer.  8. 
Of  the  place  and  time  of  prayer.  9.  That  com- 
mon prayers  and  sacraments  ought  to  be  minis- 
tered in  a  known  tongue.  10.  Of  the  reverend 
estimation  of  God's  word.  11.  Of  alms-doing. 
12.  Of  the  nativity  of  Christ.  13.  Of  the  pas- 
sion of  Christ.  14.  Of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
15.  Of  the  worthy  receiving  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  16.  Of  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  17.  For  the  rogation  days. 
18.  Of  the  state  of  matrimony.  19.  Of  repentance. 
20.  Against  idleness.     21,  Against  rebellion. 

K.  Edw.  XXXV.  Of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the 
Church  of  England. — The  book  lately  delivered 
to  the  church  of  England  by  the  king  and  par- 
liament, containing  the  manner  and  form  of  pub- 
lic prayer,  and  the  ministration  of  the  sacraments 
in  the  said  church  of  England,  as  also  the  book 
published  by  the  same  authority  for  ordering 
ministers  in  the  church,  are  both  of  them  very 
pious,  as  to  the  truth  of  doctrine :  in  nothing 
contrary,  but  agreeable  to  the  wholesome  doc- 
trine of  the  gospel,  which  they  do  very  much 
promote  and  illustrate.    And  for  that  cause  they 

41 
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are,  by  all  faithful  members  of  the  church  of 
England,  but  chiefly  of  the  ministers  of  the  word, 
with  all  thankfulness  and  readiness  of  mind,  to 
be  received,  approved,  and  cormnended  to  the 
people  of  God. 

Q.  Eliz.  XXXVI.  Of  consecration  of  Bishops  and 
Ministers. — The  book  of  consecration  of  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  and  ordering  of  priests 
and  deacons,  lately  set  forth  in  the  time  of  king 
Edward  VI.  and  confirmed  at  the  time  by  au- 
thority of  parliament,  doth  contain  all  things 
necessary  to  such  consecration  and  ordering, 
neither  hath  it  anythmg  that  of  itself  is  super- 
stitious and  ungodly.  And  therefore  whosoever 
are  consecrated  or  ordered  according  to  the  rites 
of  that  book,  since  the  second  year  of  the  afore- 
named king  Edward  unto  this  time,  or  hereafter 
shall  be  consecrated  or  ordered  accorduig  to  the 
same  rites,  we  decree  all  such  to  be  rightly,  or- 
derly, and  lawfully  consecrated  and  ordered. 

K.  Edw.  XXXVI.  Of  the  Civil  Magistrates.— 
The  kmg  of  England  is,  after  Christ,  the  supreme 
head  on  earth  of  the  church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land. The  bishop  of  Rome  hath  no  jurisdiction 
in  this  realm  of  England.  "  The  civil  magistrate 
is  ordained  and  approved  by  God,  and  therefore 
is  to  be  obeyed,  not  only  for  fear  of  wrath,  but 
for  conscience  sake."  (  )  Civil  or  temporal 
laws  may  punish  Christian  men  with  death  for 
heinous  and  grievous  offences.  It  is  lawful 
for  Christian  men,  at  the  commandment  of  the 
magistrate,  to  wear  weapons,  and  to  serve  in 
the  wars. 

Q.  Eliz.  XXXVII.     Of  the  Civil  Maigstrates.- 
The  queen's  majesty  (     )  hath  the  chief  power 
of  the  realm  of  England  and  over  her  dominions, 
under  whom  the  government  of  all  estates  of 
this  realm,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or 
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civil,  in  all  causes  doth  appertain ;  and  is  not, 
nor  ought  to  be  subject  to  any  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion. (  )  "  Whereas  we  attribute  to  the  queen's 
majesty  the  chief  goverinnent,  by  which  title 
we  understand  the  minds  of  some  slanderous 
folks  to  be  offended  ;  we  give  not  to  bur  princes 
the  ministering  either  of  God's  word,  or  of  the 
sacraments ;  the  which  thing  the  injunctions 
also,  lately  set  forth  by  Elizabeth  our  queen,  do 
most  plainly  testify  ;  but  that  only  prerogative, 
which  we  see  to  have  been  given  always  to  all 
godly  princes  in  holy  Scriptures  by  God  him- 
self; that  is,  they  should  rule  all  estates  and 
degrees  committed  to  their  charge  by  God, 
whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  and 
restrain  with  the  civil  sword  the  stubborn  and 
evil  doers."  The  bishop  of  Rome  hath  no  juris- 
diction in  this  realm  of  England.  The  laws  of 
the  realm  may  punish  Christian  men  with  death 
for  heinous  and  grievous  offences.  It  is  lawful 
for  Christian  men,  at  the  commandment  of  the 
magistrate,  to  wear  weapons  and  serve  in  the 
wars. 

K.  Edw.  XXXVII.  The  goods  of  Christians  are 
not  common. — This  article  is  the  same  with  EUza- 
beth's  38th. 

Q.  XXX Vin.  Of  Christian  men's  goods  which 
are  not  common. — The  riches  and  goods  of  Chris- 
tians are  not  common  as  touching  the  right, 
title,  and  profession  of  the  same,  as  certain  Ana- 
baptists do  falsely  boast.  Notwithstanding, 
every  man  ought,  of  such  things  as  he  possesseth, 
liberally  to  give  alms  to  the  poor,  according  to 
his  ability. 

K.  Edw.  XXXVIII.  It  is  lawful  for  a  Christian 
to  take  an  oath. — This  differs  not  from  Elizabeth's 
39th  article. 

Q.  Eliz.  XXXIX.     Of  a  Christian  man's  oaih.^ 
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We  confess  that  vain  and  rash  swearing  is  for- 
bidden Christian  men  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  James  his  apostle  ; '  so  we  judge  that  Chris- 
tian rehgion  doth  not  prohibit,  but  that  a  man 
may  swear  when  the  magistrate  requirelh,  ac- 
cording to  the  prophet's  teaching,  in  justice, 
judgment,  and  truth. 

The  rest  of  king  Edward's  Articles.  XXXIX. 
The  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  not  past  already. — 
The  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  not  past  already, 
as  if  it  belonged  only  to  the  soul,  which  by  the 
grace  of  Christ  is  raised  from  the  death  of  sin, 
but  it  is  to  be  expected  by  all  men  in  the  last 
day  :  for  at  that  time  (as  the  Scripture  doth  most 
apparently  testify)  the  dead  shall  be  restored  to 
their  own  bodies,  flesh,  and  bones  :  to  the  end 
that  man,  according  as  either  righteously  or 
wickedly  he  hath  passed  this  life,  may  accord- 
ing to  his  works  receive  rewards  or  punish- 
ments. 

Note.  Queen  Elizabeth's  faith-makers  holding, 
that  good  works  are  not  meritorious  (as  in  their 
1 1th  article),  were  forced  to  omit  this  39th  of  king 
Edward,  because  it  teaches  that  men  receive  re- 
wards, &c.,  according  to  their  works. 

XL.  The  Souls  of  men  deceased  do  not  perish 
with  their  bodies. — They  who  maintain  that  the 
souls  of  men  deceased  do  either  sleejj,  without 
all  manner  of  sense,  to  the  day  of  judgment,  or 
affirm  tliat  they  die  together  with  the  body,  and 
shall  be  raised  therewith  at  the  last  day,  do 
wholly  differ  from  the  right  faith,  and  orthodox 
belief,  which  is  delivered  to  us  in  the  holy 
Scripture. 

XLL  Of  the  Millenarians. — They  who  endea- 
vor to  revive  the  fable  of  the  Millenarians  are 
therein  contrary  to  the  holy  Scriptiures,  and  cast 
themselves  down  headlong  into  Jewish  dotages. 
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XLTI.  All  men  not  to  be  saved  at  last. — They 
also  deserve  to  be  condemned,  who  endeavor 
to  restore  that  pernicious  opinion,  that  all  men, 
though  never  so  ungodly,  shall  at  last  be  saved  : 
when  for  a  certain  tune,  appointed  by  the  divine 
justice,  they  have  endured  punishment  for  their 
sins  committed. — End  of  King  Edward's  articles. 

As  to  queen  Elizabeth's  articles  you  must 
know,  that  the  original  manuscript  of  them,  that 
was  signed  by  both  houses  of  convocation, 
anno  1562,  doth  differ  in  many  places  from  the 
printed  editions  ;  as  in  the  3d  article  of  the  print, 
there  is  only  this,  as  "  Christ  died  for  us  and  was 
buried  ;  so  also  it  is  to  be  believed,  that  he  went 
down  into  hell :"  but,  in  the  original  and  sub- 
scribed manuscripts,  the  rest  of  the  article  i«  set 
down  at  large,  as  in  king  Edward's  article  above. 
They  believed  the  doctrine  of  limhus  patrum  in 
the  manuscript,  but  disbelieved  it  in  the  print, 
though  not  a  year  between  them. 

The  29th  article  in  the  manuscript  is  but  the 
28th  in  the  print.  Their  title  is  the  same,  i,  e 
of  the  Lord's  supper.  But  that  of  the  manuscript 
(like  king  Edward's  29th)  does  so  confine  and 
shut  up  our  Saviour  Christ  in  heaven,  as  not  to 
allow  it  by  any  means  possible  for  him  to  be 
present  in  the  blessed  sacrament ;  no,  nor  earth, 
till  the  day  of  judgment.  But  this  foolish,  im- 
pious, and  blasphemous  conceit  is  left  out  in  the 
printed  article. 

The  articles  are  authorized  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment in  13  EHz.,  c.  12,  and  by  these  following 
canons.  Can.  5.  Whosoever  shall  hereafter  af- 
firm, that  any  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  agreed 
upon  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  both 
provinces,  and  the  whole  clergy  in  convocation, 
holden  at  London,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1562 
(for  establishing  consent  touching  true  religion), 

41»  ■    ' 
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are  in  any  part  superstitious  or  erroneous,  or 
such  as  he  may  not  with  a  good  conscience  sub- 
scribe unto,  let  hun  be  exconnnunicated  ipso 
facto;  and  not  restored  but  only  by  the  arch- 
bishop, after  his  repentance  and  public  revoca- 
tion of  such  his  wicked  errors.  Canon  36  obliges 
the  clergy  to  subscribe  to  them  all. 

It  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  the  book  of 
articles,  mentioned  by  the  canons,  can  be  truly 
meant  of  no  other  but  only  the  original  manu- 
script, made  in  the  year  1562,  or  a  true  copy  of 
it.  Now  that  manuscript  has  lain  ever  since 
dormant  in  Corpus  Christi  college  in  Cambridge, 
utterly  unknown  to  the  people,  and  a  true  copy 
of  it  was  never  yet  m  print.  The  bishop  of 
Sarum  sets  down  eight  or  nine  remarkable  dif- 
ferences between  that  manuscript  and  those 
printed  editions  now  extant,  one  of  which  is  the 
aforesaid  addition  to  the  29th  article,  of  which 
he  says,  "  this  alteration  of  importance  was 
made  in  the  year  1571." 

And  yet  the  printed  editions  are  entitled,  arti- 
cles agreed  upon,  &c.,  in  the  year  1562,  as  the 
manuscript  is  :  but  it  is  a  false  and  unduly  im- 
posed title,  on  purpose  to  make  the  young  sub- 
scribmg  clergy  and  the  people  believe,  that  the 
printed  copies  do  in  all  things  agree  exactly 
with  the  original  manuscript. 

Thus  a  false,  unauthorized  copy  of  Protestant 
articles  of  faith  is  obtruded  upon  the  people  and 
ignorant  clergy,  under  the  notion  and  title  of  a 
true  one,  which,  in  plain  terms,  is  the  imposing 
a  lie  upon  them,  and  binding  them  by  canons  to 
believe  it  under  pain  of  excommunication. 
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LIVES  OF  THE  FATHERS,  MARTYRS,  AND  OTHEB 
PRINCIPAL  SAINTS,  (Sadliers'  Edition).  By  the  Rev 
Alban  Butleb,  as  originally  published  by  him  in  twelve, 
now  complete  in  four  volumes,  royal  octavo,  containing  up- 
wards of  8100  pa^es  of  letter-press,  printed  in  a  clear,  bold 
type,  with  marginal  lines,  from  entirely  new  stereotype 
plates,  which  for  beauty  and  excellence  of  finish  cannot  be 
excelled.  To  this  edition  is  now  added  the  Lives  of  all  the 
Saints  canonized  in  1839,  under  the  pontificate  of  Pop« 
Gregory  XVI.,  of  blessed  memory ;  with  the  celebrated 
preface  written  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Doylk,  Bishop  of 
Kildare  and  Lei^hlin ;  making  this  edition  the  most  perfe<* 
ever  published  in  Europe  or  this  country,  and  altogether 
forming  a  complete  Catholic  Library,  a  copy  of  which  should 
be  in  the  possession  of  every  Catholic  family.  This  edition 
also  contams  25  fine  steel  engravings,  and  four  illuminated 
title*  in  various  bindings,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Mest 
Rev.  Dr.  Hughes,  and  29  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the 
Catholic  Church — printed  on  the  finest  paper,  super  extra 
and  flexible,  in  English  or  French  style,  spring  backs,  gilfc 
edges,  $15  00. 

Turkey  super  extra,  $14  00. 

Imitation  turkey,  gilt  sides,  spring  backs,  gilt  edges, 

$12  00. 
Imitation  spring  backs,  and  edges,  in  French  or  "Rngliah 

style,  $10  00. 
Imitation  calf  extra,  spring  backs,  comb  edges,  $10  00. 
Sheep  extra,  spring  backs,  marble  edges,  $8  00. 

•,*  The  Publiahen,  at  the  tolieiiation  of  MTeral  clergymen,  being  deiiroof  of  ezteaA. 
tog  the  eircuUtion  of  thi*  iuettimAble  work,  hare  resolved  to  iieue  •  cheap  edition,  t* 
■ait  the  want*  of  such  penon*  a*  conoot  afford  to  bay  the  more  expenaive  copies,  bat  t]>«f 
stronf^ly  recommend  all  those  woo  can  parchaae  their  illustrated  edition,  ia  all  Instsnew 
to  take  them  in  preference  to  this  cheap  edition,  as  from  the  extraordinary  cars  whiA 
they  biistcw  on  the  printing  and  binding  of  the  former,  they  can  with  the  ftillest  oooM- 
dene*  assert  that  no  work  publiabed  here  or  slaswhere,  will  b«  found  cheaper,  or  giv* 
more  gsnetal  satiafitetia*. 
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LIVES  OF  THE  FATHERS,  MARTYES,  AND  OTHEB 
PRINCIPAL  SAINTS,  (Sadliers'  Edition).  By  the  Rev 
AxBAN  BuTLEB,  as  originally  published  by  him  in  twelve, 
now  complete  in  four  volumes,  royal  octavo,  containing  up- 
wards of  3100  pages  of  letter-press,  printed  in  a  clear,  bold 
type,  with  marginal  lines,  from  entirely  new  stereotype 
plates,  which  for  beauty  and  excellence  of  finish  cannot  be 
excelled.  To  this  edition  is  now  added  the  Lives  of  all  the 
Saints  canonized  jn  1839,  under  the  pontificate  of  Popo 
Gregory  XVI.,  of  blessed  memory ;  with  the  celebrated 
preface  written  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Doyle,  Bishop  of 
Kildare  and  LeighUn ;  making  this  edition  the  most  perfect 
ever  published  in  Europe  or  this  country,  and  altogether 
forming  a  complete  Catholic  Library,  a  copy  of  which  should 
be  in  the  possession  of  every  Catholic  family.  This  edition 
also  contams  25  fine  steel  engravings,  and  four  illuminated 
titles  in  various  bindings,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Mest 
Rev.  Dr.  Hughes,  and  29  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the 
Catholic  Church — sprinted  on  the  finest  paper,  super  extra 
and  flexible,  in  English  or  French  style,  spring  backs,  gilt 
edges,  $15  00. 

Turkey  super  extra,  $14  00. 

Imitation  turkey,  gilt  sides,  spring  backs,  gUt  edges, 

$12  00. 
Imitation  spring  backs,  and  edges,  in  French  or  EngliBh 

style,  $10  00. 
Imitation  calf  extra,  spring  backs,  comb  edges,  $10  00» 
Sheep  extra,  spring  backs,  marble  edges,  $8  00. 

•,♦  The  Publishers,  «t  the  solicitation  of  sereral  clergymen,  being  desirous  of  •zt«aA> 
iBg  the  eircuUtion  of  this  iuestimAble  work,  hare  resolved  to  iasne  a  cheap  edition,  t* 
•nit  the  wants  of  sach  persons  as  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  more  expensive  copies,  bnt  th«jr 
strongly  recommend  all  those  wno  can  parchase  their  Uloatrated  edition,  in  all  instaiMM 
to  take  them  in  preference  to  this  cheap  edition,  as  from  the  extraordinary  care  whiek 
they  bestcw  on  the  printing  and  binding  of  tho  former,  they  can  with  the  fullest  eoolk- 
denes  assert  that  no  work  pabliaHed  here  or  elaewhere,  will  be  found  cheaper,  or  fivt 
more  general  satiofactioa. 
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8ADLIEKS'  CHEAP  EDITION  OF  BUTLER'S  LIVES  OJ 
THE  SAINTS,  in  4  vols,  royal  octavo,  complete,  with  one 
engraving  in  each,  full  muslin,  embossed,  lettered,  $5  00. 
Sheep,  neat  and  strong,  $5  00. 

SADLIEES'  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  THE  HOLY 
BIBLE,  with  17  steel-plate  engravings,  &c.,  printed  on  the 
finest  paper,  turkey,  super  extra,  with  rich  ornamental 
gilding,  and  emblematical  designs  expressly  executed  for 
this  work,  also  treble  gilt  clasps,  morocco  joints  and  cor- 
responding panels,  beautifully  embellished  after  the  antiqvs 
Btyle,  altogether  a  most  gorgeous  book,  and  well  suited  for  a 
marriage,  Christmas,  or  family  present.  Imperial  quarto, 
clasps,  $16  00. 

Turkey,  super  extra  antique,  $13  00. 

Bevelled,  clasps,  $13  00. 
"        $10  00. 

Clasps,  $12  00. 
"       $8  50. 

American  morocco,  gilt  edges,  $7  50. 

Marbled  edges,  $6  50. 

Sheep,  $6  00. 

BADLIERS'  EXTRAORDINARY  CHEAP  EDITION  OP 
THE  HOLY  BIBLE.  The  great  demand  for  the  Douay 
Bible  amongst  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States  and  Cana- 
da, has  induced  the  publishers  to  issue  this  edition,  which 
for  CHEAPNESS  and  dukabilitt  cannot  be  equalled.  It  con- 
tains 4  steel  engravings,  family  records,  with  historical 
and  chronological  tables,  &c.  It  also  possesses  these  two 
great  advantages  over  all  other  Bibles  published  in  the 
tjnited  States,  first,  that  the  print  is  considerably  larger, 
and  secondly,  that  the  binding  is  more  durable.  Publisnoa 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Huoheb. 

Strong  sheep,  neat,  $2  00. 

Imitation  morocco,  marbled  edges,  $8  00. 

Calf,  $3  00, 

Morocco  gilt,  $4  00. 

Morocco  super  extra,  $6  00. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  VARIATIONS  OF  THE  PROT- 
ESTANT CHURCHES,  by  James  Benign  Bossu^t,  Bishop 
of  Meaux.    2  vols.  12mo.  $1  50. 

19*  Thii  U  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  work*  in  the  Catholie  Library.    It  ia  styUd  kf 
Moabeim,  the  Protestant  Church  Hiatoriao,  "  The  Balwark  of  Popery." 

WARD'S  ERRATA  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  BIBLE.    A 
work  showing  the  errors  of  the  Protestant  Translationfl  of 
the  Scriptures.    Imperial  8vo.,  half  bound,  50c. 
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THE  CASTLE  OF  EOUSSILLON ;  or,  Queect  ix  thb  Sec- 

TEEXTH  Centurt.    A  tale,  translated  from  the  French  of 

Madame  Eugenie  de  la  Eochebe,  by  Mrs.  J.  Sadukb. 

Cloth,  gilt  backs,  50c. 

Steel  plate,  and  illuminated  title,  full  gilt  sides  and  edges, 

75  cents. 
Imitation  morocco,  $1  00. 

DUTY  OF  A  CHRISTIAN  TOWARDS  GOD.  Bcin?  an  im- 
proved version  of  the  original  Treatise,  written  by  the  Ven- 
erable J.  B.  Salle,  Founder  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
School.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Mrs.  J.  Sadlieb, 
with  the  Prayers  at  Mass  and  the  Rules  of  Christian  Polite- 
ness. 12mo.  400  pages.  The  same,  half  bound,  STic. 
Muslin,  neat,  50c. 
"       gilt  edges,  75c. 

LIFE  OF  THE  ET.  REV.  DR.  DOYLE,  Bishop  of  Kildam 
AND  Leiohlin.    With  a  Portrait. 

The  Life  of  this  Patriot  Bishop  ahoald  be  in  the  honse  of  every  Catholic ;  more  egp«- 
sially  thoie  of  Irish  origin.  II  gives  a  sammary  of  hi*  exAmioatioD  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  Catholic  qnestion.  It  is  a  work  which  every  Irish  &ther  should  place  ia 
the  hands  of  his  children,  as  his  name  should  be  engraved  indelibly  upon  the  hearta  of 
Irishmen  and  their  offspring. 

BENJAMIN  ;  or,  Pcpil  or  the  Christl^n  Brothers.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French,  by  Mrs.  J.  Sadlieb.  24:mo.  muslin,  25c. 

Full  gilt,  37i. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN— to  which  is  added 
a  Novena  in  honor  of  Her  Immaculate  Conception,  with  an 
Historical  account  of  the  Origin  and  Effects  of  the  Miracu- 
lous Medal.  2  plates,  large  type,  32mo,  revised  by  the 
Very  Rev.  Felix  Varella — full  muslin,  gilt  back,  18jc. 
Full  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  37ic. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST  BEGINNING  AND 
PROGRESS  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  RELIGION,  by  way 
of  Question  and  Answer.  By  Bishop  Challoner.  A  most 
excellent  and  instructive  work.  18mo.,  clear  type.  Full 
muslin,  18c. 

DOUAY  TESTAMENT,  with  annotations,  and  chronological 
and  analytical  tables,  as  approved  of  by  the  Most  Rev.  John 
Hughes,  Archbishop  of  New  York.  ISmo.  full  musliu,  em- 
bossed, gilt  back,  37ic. 

ART  MAGUIRE;  or,  The  Broken  Pledge.  By  William 
Cakleton,  Author  of"  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peas' 
Mitiy."    t)edicated  to  the  Very  Rev.  Theobald  Mathews. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  CHOIR  BOOK;  ob,  The  Mobnin»  amd 
Evening  Sebvice  of  the  Catholic  Chubch.  Comprising  a 
choice  collection  of  Gregorian  and  other  Masses,  Litanies, 
Psalms.  Sacred  Hymns,  Anthems,  Versicles,  and  Motets, 
selectea  and  newly  arranged  from  the  compositions  of  \t^ 
first  masters.  Compiled  and  respectfully  dedicated  to  th« 
Bight  Eev.  Dr.  Fenwick,  by  E.  Garbett,  Esq.    $2  00. 

THE  CATHOLIC  HAEP,  containing  the  Morning  and  Even- 
ing Service  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  embracing  a  choice  col- 
lection of  Masses,  Litanies,  Psalms,  Sacred  Hymns,  An- 
thems, Versicles,  and  Motets,  all  selected  from  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  first  masters ;  compiled  by  Philip  A.  Kibk. 
Half  bound,  87ic. 

CATHOLIC  PRAYER  BOOKS. 

tM"  The  followmg  Prayer  Books  are  all  printed  on  fine  paper,  in  dear,  bold  type,  and 
lor  beanty  of  finish  and  durability  of  binding,  cannot  be  excelled.  They  eontiun  all  tha 
mceigiiry  prayers  used  by  Catholics,  with  several  additions,  all  carefiilly  revised  and  iacoad 
Bsder  the  approbation  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Hughes.  The  most  particular  paioi  har* 
been  taken  in  the  printing  and  binding  of  these  Prayer  Books. 

THE  GOLDEN  MANUAL;  being  a  Guide  to  CathoUc  Devo- 
tion, Public  and  Private.  Compiled  from  approved  sooreeo. 
18mo.,  1041  pa^es. 
Neatly  bound  in  sheep,  1  plate,  $   75. 
Eoan,  plain,  "         1.00. 

Eoan,  marble  edges,  "         1.25. 

"      gUt,  "  -     "         1.50. 

American  morocco,  gilt  edges,  6  plates,  $1  75. 
English  "  "  8      "        2  00. 

Morocco,  extra  illuminated,       8     "        2  50. 
"  "  "  clasps,  8  25. 

niii  Manual  contains,  in  addition  to  forms  in  general  nse,  rarions  devotioM  m1m|(, 
from  approved  Continental  works,  making  it  the  most  complete  Manual  ever  pnbliahed 
In  the  English  language.  The  prayers,  Utanies,  Ac,  &c.,  have  been  collated  witk 
fha  Latin  originals,  wherever  such  were  known  to  exist.  The  English  version  of  tk* 
ptalms  here  given  has  been  constructed  by  a  comparison  of  the  authorized  Donay  text, 
(to  which,  in  substance,  it  adheres,)  with  the  several  other  versions  which  from  time  t« 
luu*  have  been  sanctioned  for  the  porposa  of  devotion.  The  Indulgence  prayers  hav« 
bMD  literally  translated  from  the  Racolta,  Bonvier's  Treatise  on  Indulgences,  and  tlM 
last  edition  of  the  Coeleste  Palmetum.  The  particulars  connected  with  the  Confrateni. 
ties,  &e.,  to  which  indulgences  are  attached,  have  been  carefully  collected  from  authorias4 
tenrces,  and  published  with  the  approbation  of  his  Eminence,  Cardinal  Wiseman.  Tha 
(resent  edition  has  been  enlarged  with  numerous  translations  from  the  French  and  Ital* 
an,  and  selections  of  prayers  in  general  use  in  this  country ;  together  with  the  complete 
«ffiees  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  gospels  and  collects  throughout  the  year,  and  ex- 
(Sanations  of  all  the  festivals  of  the  year.  This  work  can,  also,  be  had  in  t  Is  following 
ttjUt  of  Irinding :— 
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THE  CATHOLIC  CHOIK  BOOK;  oa,  The  Mobnin&  amb 
Evening  Service  of  the  Catholic  Chuuch.  Comprising  a 
choice  collection  of  Gregorian  and  other  Masses,  Litanies, 
Psalms,  Sacred  Hymns,  Anthems,  Versicles,  and  Motets, 
selected  and  newly  arranged  from  the  compositions  of  V\e 
first  masters.  Compiled  and  respectfully  dedicated  to  thtt 
Eight  Kev.  Dr.  Fenwick,  by  K.  Garbett,  Esq.    $2  00. 

THE  CATHOLIC  HARP,  containing  the  Morning  and  Even- 
ing Service  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  embracing  a  choice  col- 
lection of  Masses,  Litanies,  Psalms,  Sacred  Hymns,  An- 
thems, Versicles,  and  Motets,  all  selected  from  the  compo- 
Bitions  of  the  first  masters ;  compiled  by  Philip  A.  Kirk. 
Half  bound,  87ic. 

CATHOLIC  PRAYER  BOOKS. 

t^  The  following  Praj-er  Books  are  all  printed  on  fine  paper,  in  clear,  bold  type,  and 
for  beauty  of  finish  and  durability  of  binding,  cannot  be  eaccelled.  They  contain  all  th« 
necesskry  prayers  used  by  Catholics,  with  several  additions,  aU  carefully  revised  and  issued 
Wider  the  approbation  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Hughes.  The  most  particular  pains  haT« 
been  taken  in  the  printing  and  binding  of  these  Prayer  Books. 

THE  GOLDEN  MANUAL;  being  a  Guide  to  Catholic  Devo- 
tion, Public  and  Private.  Compiled  from  approved  sonreea. 
18mo.,  1041  pages. 
Neatly  bound  in  sheep,  1  plate,  $   75. 
Koan,  plain,  "         1.00. 

Eoan,  marble  edges,  "         1.25. 

"      gUt,  "  "-        1.50. 

American  morocco,  gilt  edges,  6  plates,  $1  75. 
English  "  "  8      "         2  00. 

Morocco,  extra  illuminated,       8     "        2  60. 
"  "  "  clasps,  8  25. 

This  Manual  contains,  in  addition  to  forma  in  general  use,  various  devotions  select, 
from  approved  Continental  works,  making  it  the  most  complete  Manual  ever  published 
ia  the  English  language.  The  prayers,  litanies,  &c.,  &c.,  have  been  collated  witk 
the  Latin  originals,  wherever  such  were  known  to  exist.  The  English  version  of  th« 
paalms  here  given  has  been  constructed  by  a  comparison  of  the  authorized  Douay  text, 
(to  which,  in  substance,  it  adheres,)  witi  the  several  other  versions  which  from  time  t« 
time  have  been  sanctioned  for  the  purpose  of  devotion.  The  Indulgence  prayers  bar* 
been  literally  transLited  from  the  Racolta,  Bouvier's  Treatise  on  Indulgences,  and  th* 
last  edition  of  the  Cceleste  Palmetum.  The  particulars  connected  with  the  Confratent 
ties,  &c.,  to  which  indulgences  are  attached,  have  been  carefully  collected  from  authoriaed 
■OQTcas,  and  published  with  the  approbation  of  his  Eminence,  Cardinal  Wiseman.  Th« 
(resent  edition  has  been  enlarged  with  numerous  translations  from  the  French  and  It«l- 
an,  and  selections  of  prayers  in  general  use  in  this  country;  together  with  the  complete 
Cffiee*  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  gospels  and  collects  throughout  the  year,  and  ei- 
|9aii«tiooi  of  all  the  festivals  of  the  year.  This  work  can,  also,  be  had  in  t  te  following 
Hf  1m  of  binding  :— 
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PUBLISHED   BY   U.    <b   J.    SADLIEB   A    CO. 

THE  PATH  TO  PAKADISE,  82mo.,  (large  edition,)  with  18 
fine  Bteel  engravings.  Rich  velvet,  clasps,  gilt  edges,  with 
beautiful  antique  embellishments,  $4  00. 

Velvet,  clasps,  gilt  edges,  $3  00. 

Super  extra  morocco,  clasps,  gilt  edges,  with  btantiAi 

antique  embellishments,  $3  00. 
Extra  morocco,  clasps,  gilt  edges,  $2  00. 

do.  without  clasps,  gilt  edges,  $1  25. 

Imitation  morocco,  six  steel  engravings,  gilt  edges,  50v, 
Imitation  morocco,  four  steel  engravings,  plain  edges,  87|o> 
Sheep,  one  steel  engraving,  plain  edges,  muslin,  25c. 

THE  PATH  TO  PAKADISE,  (beautiful  miniature  edition,) 
12  fine  steel  engravings,  rich  velvet,  clasps,  gilt  edges,  witia 
beautiful  antique  embellishments,  $4  00. 

Velvet,  clasps,  gilt  edges,  $3  00. 

Super  extra  morocco,  clasps,  gilt  edges,  with  beautiful  an- 
tique embellishments,  $3  00. 
Extra  morocco,  clasps,  gilt  edges,  |1  50. 

do.  without  clasps,  gilt  edges,  $1  00. 

Imitation  six  steel  engravings,  gilt  edges,  50o. 

do.  four          do.         plain  edges,  87io. 

Sheep,  one  steel  eng^ving,  plain  edges,  25c. 

PAEOISSIEN  DES  PETITS  ENFANTS  PIEUX.  A  beautiftU 
French  Prayer  Book;  published  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Eight  Kev.  Dr.  Burget,  Lord  Bishop  of  Montreal.    48mo. 

Turkey,  gilt,  clasped,  or  in  tuck,  50c. 
Imitation  turkey,  do.  do.  82c. 
Plain,  do.  IBc. 

Sheep,  18c 

JOURNEE  DU  CHRETIEN.  A  very  fine  French  Prayer 
Book,  containing  630  pages,  and  twelve  fine  steel  engr»> 
Tings.  24mo.  Rich  velvet,  clasps,  gilt  edges,  with  beauti- 
ful antique  embellishments,  $4  00. 

Velvet,  clasps,  gilt  edges,  do.  $3  00. 
Extra  morocco,  clasps,  gilt  edges,  $2  00. 

do.  without  clasps,  gilt  edges,  $1  60. 

Imitation  morocco,  raised  bands,  six  Bteel  engravingft, 
gilt  edges,  $1  00. 
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PUBLISHEl^  M?    V>.    &    J.    SADLIER   A    CO. 


THE  PATH  TO  PAKADISE,  82mo.,  (large  edition,)  with  12 
fine  steel  engravings.  Kich  velvet,  clasps,  gilt  edges,  with 
heautiful  antique  embellishments.  $4  00. 

Velvet,  clasps,  gilt  edges,  |3  00. 

Super  extra  morocco,  clasps,  gilt  edges,  with  beautafn) 

antique  embellishments,  $3  00. 
Extra  morocco,  clasps,  gilt  edges,  $2  00. 

do.  without  clasps,  gilt  edges,  $1  25. 

Imitation  morocco,  six  steel  engravings,  gilt  edges,  50^ 
Imitation  morocco,  four  steel  engravings,  plain  edges,  87^0. 
Sheep,  one  steel  engraving,  plain  edges,  muslin,  25c. 

THE  PATH  TO  PARADISE,  (beautiful  miniature  edition,) 
12  fine  steel  engravings,  rich  velvet,  clasps,  gilt  edges,  with 
beautiful  aiitique  embellishments,  $4  00. 
Velvet,  clasps,  gilt  edges,  $3  00. 

Super  extra  morocco,  clasps,  gilt  edges,  with  beautiful  an- 
tique embellishments,  $3  00. 
Extra  morocco,  clasps,  gilt  edges,  |1  50. 

do.  without  clasps,  gilt  edges,  $1  00. 

Imitation  six  steel  engravings,  gilt  edges,  50c 

do.  four         do.         plain  edges,  87ic. 

Sheep,  one  steel  engraving,  plain  edges,  25c. 

FAEOISSIEN  DES  PETITS  ENFANTS  PIEUX.  A  beautifW 
French  Praver  Book ;  published  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Bight  Eev.  *Dr.  Burget,  Lord  Bishop  of  Montreal.    48mo. 

Turkey,  gilt,  clasped,  or  in  tuck,  50c. 
Imitation  turkey,  do.  do.  82c. 
Plain,  do.  18o. 

Sheep,  18c. 

JOTJENEE  DU  CHRETIEN.  A  very  fine  French  Prayer 
Book,  containing  630  pages,  and  twelve  fine  steel  engra- 
▼ings.  24:mo.  liich  velvet,  clasps,  gilt  edges,  with  beauti- 
ful antique  embellishments,  $4  00. 

Velvet,  clasps,  gilt  edges,  do.  $3  00. 
Extra  morocco,  clasps,  gilt  edges,  $2  00. 

do.  without  clasps,  gilt  edges,  $1  60. 

Imitation  morocco,  raised  bands,  six  steel   engraviiig*, 
gilt  edges,  $1  00. 
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Imitation  morocco,  six  steel  engravings,  gilt  edges,  75o. 
Imitation  morocco,  four  steel  engravings,  gilt  edges,  50o, 

NEW  POCKET  MANUAL,  (a  very  neat  Pocket  Prayer 
Book,)  -with  four  steel  engravings.  4:8mo.  turkey  moroooo, 
gilt  edges,  50c. 
(In  tuck,)  gilt  edges,  50c. 
Imitation  turkey,  gilt  edges,  81c. 
Embossed,  gilt,  25c. 

do.         plain,  18c. 
Sheep,  12ic. 


mSTOKY  OF  IKELAND,— ancient  and  modem,  taken  from 
the  most  authentic  records,  and  dedicated  to  the  Irish 
Brigade,  by  the  Abb6  MacGeoghegan.  Translated  from 
the  French,  by  Patrick  O'Kelley,  Esq.,  with  4  fine  steel 
engravings. 

"  He  is  graphic,  easy,  and  Irish.  Ho  is  not  »  bigot,  bnt  apparently  a  gennine  CathoHe. 
lEs  information  as  to  the  number  of  troops  and  other  facts  of  our  Irish  battles,  is  superior 
to  any  other  general  historian,  and  they  who  know  it  well  need  not  blush,  as  most  Irish* 
men  must  now,  at  their  ignorance  of  Irish  history."— TS«ma«  Dam,  J5r»ay  on  Iriik  Hit- 
Ury. 

•"HE  EISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  IRISH  NATION,  by  Sir 
Josiah  Barrington;  late  Member  of  the  Irish  Parliament  for 
the  Cities  of  Tuam  and  Clogher.  It  contains  twenty-nine 
portraits  of  celebrated  men  who  figured  in  the  Irish  FarliA- 
ment. 

The  above  work  is  admitted  by  competent  judges  to  be  one  of  the  most  beaatifbl  pro. 
factions  of  the  day.  It  was  sold  in  Dublin,  when  first  published,  at  (lO.  Such  is  it* 
tetrinaic  merits,  that  it  has  been  admitted  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  into 
the  District  School  Libraries  of  the  rarioos  Stales.  No  Irishman,  who  is  desirous  of  W- 
Mtuing  acquainted  with  that  SfMoll  ot  his  country's  history — the  rise  of  the  volunteer*— 
tile  declaration  of  rights— and  vhs  M)«t«s  connected  with  that  tyrannous  act,  the  L«gi«> 
Utive  Union,  should  {ail  to  possess  hlita«elf  of  a  copy  of  this  admirable  work. 

VALENTINE  MoCLUTCHY,  THE  IRISH  AGENT;  by 
Carleton.  8  vols,  of  the  Dublin  edition,  in  oim.  Muslin,  7© 
cents ;  half  bound  50  cents. 

In  this  work  Mr.  Carleton  has  depicted  the  wrongs  and  anfferings  of  his  oonntryiaen— 
their  patience  and  forbearance  under  their  sufferiDga ;  and  in  the  character  of  ValeoliiM 
lleClutchy  he  shows  the  viUany  proetised,  by  the  agents  of  absentee  landlcfds,  apoa 
those  tenants  who  ore  so  onfortonate  as  to  hold  loads  from  them ;  and  as  a  specimen  «f 
•  nligious  attorney,  we  would  challenge  creation  to  produce  a  more  correct  pictore  ths* 
that  drawn  by  Carleton,  of  Solomon  McShine.  We  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  aa 
Irishman,  wha  would  read  ten  pages  of  the  worl^  that  would  be  without  it  for  ten  timM 


»!t 


